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THE EIGHT GREGORIAN MODES 
ON THE CLUNY CAPITALS 


KATHI MEYER 


MoNG the sculptural remains of the ancient abbey church at Cluny, finished around 1100, 
there are two capitals with representations of the eight scales—or modes, or tones—of the 
Gregorian chant.’ Preserved are four figures on one capital, and one figure only on the 

second capital. These are: 1st mode—a man, seated, plucking the strings of a lute-like instrument 
(Fig. 1); 2nd mode—a woman, in dancing movement, holding two bell-shaped instruments (Fig. 
2); 3rd mode—a man, seated on a chair, his head inclined toward a stringed instrument which 
rests on his left knee (Fig. 3); 4th mode—a man, in dancing position, with a carillon (Fig. 4); 
5th mode—destroyed; 6th mode—a man, seated, with a stringed instrument before him on a table 
or board; 7th mode—of the upper part of the body, only one bent arm is recognizable; 8th mode 
—destroyed.” 

We can identify the order of the modes from the inscriptions. The figures of the first capital, 
representing modes one to four, are surrounded by inscriptions placed on mandorlas. On the second 
capital, representing modes five to eight, the inscriptions, all of which are preserved, form a band 
encircling the middle of the capital. These situli read: 


Ist mode: Hic tonus orditur modulamina musica primus. 
2nd mode: Subsequor ptongus numero vel lege secundus. 
3rd mode: Tertius impingit Christumque resurgere pingit. 
4th mode: Succedit quartus simulans in carmine planctus. 
sth mode: Ostendit quintus quam sit quisquis tumet imus. 
6th mode: Si cupis affectum pietatis respice sextum. 

7th mode: Insinuat flatum cum donis septimus almum. 
8th mode: Octavus sanctos omnes docet esse beatos. 


There seems no doubt, then, that each figure was to represent one of the eight Church or Gre- 
gorian modes. But the explanation of the figures and of the meaning of the mottoes is problematic. 
Several scholars have tried to identify the significance of the figures with the meaning of the 
mottoes, and at the same time to find a common denominator for this meaning and the emotional 
character of each scale. 

Barbier de Montault* seems to have been the first to relate the Cluny situli and the figures to the 


1. P. Deschamps, “L?Age des capitaux de Cluny,” Revue de 1st and 2nd mode in L. Bréhier, L’art chrétien, Paris, 1918, p. 


Part ancien et moderne, LVI1, 1930, pp. 157ff.; K. J. Conant, 
“Le probléme de Cluny,” Revue de Part ancien et moderne, 
LVIII, 1931, pp. 141, 189; H. Focillon, L’art des sculptures 
romanes, Paris, 1931, 1, pp. 152-155. 

2. Lithographs after drawings of all figures in the article by 
Pouget, “Théorie et symbolisme des tons de la musique Grégo- 
rienne,” Annales archéologiques, XXVI, 1869, p. 380; XXVII, 
1870, pp. 32, 151, 2873; in the article by Pouzet, “Notes sur 
les chapitaux de Pabbaye de Cluny,” Revue de Part chrétien, 
LXII, 1912, pp. 1ff. and 104ff.; 3rd and 4th modes in Annales 
archéologiques, XVI, 1857, pl. 103; photographs of 1st mode in 
E. Male, L’art religieux du XIle siécle, Paris, 1922, p. 3213 


195, fig. 79; all figures in L. Schrade, “Die Darstellungen der 
Tone ... zu Cluny,” Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift fiir Litera- 
turwissenschaft, V1, 1929, p. 229; 3rd and 7th mode in A, 
Kingsley Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage 
Roads, Boston, 1923, 11, pl. 7; 1st mode in M. Aubert, La 
sculpture francaise, Paris, 1929, p. 90, pl. vit (called erro- 
neously Music) ; 2nd, 4th, and 6th mode in J. Evans, Monastic 
Life at Cluny, London, 1931, p. 122 and pl. xxIv; 3rd mode 
in E. Reuter, Les représentations de la musique dans la sculp- 
ture romane en France, Paris, 1938, pl. 31. 

3. Barbier de Montault, Traité d’iconographie chrétienne, 
Paris, 1898, I, p. 308. 
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characteristics of the eight modes as given by Guido of Arezzo.* Schrade*® has elaborated this theory 
and has tried to link this connection to the symbolic meaning of numbers as taught by the Py- 
thagorean school. Thus, the number 1 stands for the male principle, the number 2 for the female, 
and therefore the figure of the second mode at Cluny is represented by a woman. Evans® and White- 
hill’ have followed the same idea. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show why these attempts were bound to fail, and that the tradi- 
tion on which the mottoes are based differs from the tradition out of which the figures arise. Further- 
more, I shall try to explain that the numbers of the Gregorian modes have no dogmatic or mystic 
significance; otherwise it would not be possible to find different characteristics determined by differ- 
ent writers. The characters given to the scales originate neither in the symbolic quality of their 


numbers, nor in their emotional quality, but are derived from the method of paralleling antiphons 
and related texts. 


It is true that in several mediaeval treatises we find the single scale characterized in a way some- 
what similar to that which Plato used in his Laws and in the Repubdlic.* However, the authors who 
have written on the character of the modes in the period of the Cluny figures and in later times 
have occasionally stated that there is no identical ethos or character for the Gregorian scales. Ap- 
parently the Greeks used certain scales for certain types of melodies only, e.g., the Doric scale for 
war hymns. Of course, the musician of the Middle Ages, like his modern successor, would also at 
times associate a certain scale with a certain type of melody. The effect of the trumpets in C major 
in Haydn’s Schépfung accompanying the words “Es werde Licht” was so convincing that it was 
often imitated. But such relationships are not binding. 

That different mediaeval writers assigned different moods or characteristics to one scale may be 
seen from the following comparative table:° 


Guipo ConTRACTUS CoTTron JAcCQUEs DE LIEGE Cop. Basi. 
ca. 1020 1013-1054 ca. 1125 14th century ca. 1310 
I. in modo historiae gravis vel morosa et morosa et terminalis ad iocundos 
recto et tranquillus nobilis curialis vagatio vagatio 
2. (tristis) suavis rauca gravitas praeceps et obscure ad senes 
gravitas 
3. anfractis saltibus _ incitatus severe et quasi severa et indignans ad severos 
delectetur vel saltans indignans persultatio _ persultatio 
4. (blandus) modestus vel adulatorius mulceus et ad blandos 
morosus adulatorius 
5. (laetus) voluptuosus molesta petulantia petulans lascivia ? 
6. voluptuosus lamentabilis lacrimosus dulcis querimonia ad tristes 


7. garrulus garrulus 
faciens 
iocundus vel 


exultans 


8. suavis 


intonalis 


4. “Omnibus est primus, sed et alter tristibus aptus, 

Tertius iratus, quartus dicitur fieri blandus, 

Quintum de laetis, sextum pietatis probatis, 

Septimum est juvenum, sed postremus sapientium.” 
Guido of Arezzo, Micrologus, chap. 14, and Guido, Regulae 
musicae rhythmicae, in: M. Gerbert, Scriptores ecclesiastici de 
musica, St. Blasii, 1784, 11, pp. 2ff., 29. 

5. Schrade, of.cit., pp. 237, 241, 262. 
6. Evans, op.cit., pp. 120, 122. 


mimicos saltus 


decens et quasi 


amantium 


liberos saltus ad versutos 


iocundi faciens 


seriosus ad honestos 


7. W. M. Whitehill, “Gregorian Capitals from Cluny,” 
Speculum, 11, 1927, p. 385. 

8. Plato, Laws, ed. R. G. Bury (Loeb Classics), London, 
1926, 1, p. 245; Plato, Republic, ed. P. Shorey (Loeb Classics), 
London, 1930, 1, pp. 331-335. 

g. The table is taken from J. Wolf, “Anonymi cuiusdam 
Codex Basiliensis,” Vierteljahrschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, 
IX, 1893, p. 409; see also H. Abert, Die Mustkanschauung des 
Mittelalters, Halle, 1905, pp. 237-244. 
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This list could be easily supplemented from other writings. But the result would be the same: 
the characterizations are sometimes identical, sometimes opposite. The same diversity is demon- 
strated by the fact that the same text has been put down in different modes in different manuscripts. 
Johannes de Muris, or whoever is the author of the Summa musicae,”° states that one melody may 
follow different modes, adding, “Jdentitatem esse matrem fastidii, cum diversitas incitat appetitum.” 

Modern theorists of the Gregorian chant, too, deny that a certain emotional category corresponds 
to each mode; and the Gregorian chant has remained essentially the same throughout the centuries. 
Vincent C. Donovan” states that “though certain medieval writers . . . attempted to put these scales 
in more or less rigid emotional categories, a modern commentator is much nearer the truth: We 
ought not to assign to one Church mode a joyful character and to another a sorrowful one; for in each 
there are bright and jubilant strains, and each can be grave and mournful, but each produces these 
results in its own way.” 

I should like to quote especially the definitions from writings which should be typical of the 
tradition valid in Cluny, i.e., the treatises ascribed to Odo of Cluny, the famous abbot of the monas- 
tery (+ 942). In his Proemium Tonarii*® Odo gives the following characterizations or names for 
the scales: 1st and 2nd mode—vox audax; 3rd and 4th mode—vox iubilo [sic]; 5th and 6th mode— 
voces excelses; 7th and 8th mode—voces stridentes. Without tracing the origin of these terms, 
it is obvious that Odo did not believe in a particular mode following a particular mood; otherwise 
he would not have given characteristic names to pairs or groups of scales. Besides, all the names 
themselves do not imply moods; the words excelses and stridentes refer to acoustic qualities. 

Thus, it seems improper to base an explanation for the meaning of the mottoes and the figures 
at Cluny on so vague a theory. There is no doubt that mediaeval and Renaissance writers did try to 
establish correspondences between different realms of knowledge or experience. In the treatise of 
the Cod. Basiliensis (ca. 1310)** the authentic modes are correlated with the four temperaments: 
sanguis, cholera, phlegma, melancholia; the four plagal modes, with four virtues: justitia, tempe- 
rantia, prudentia, and fortitudo. The scales of the plain chant were also coordinated with the music 
of the spheres, with planets, and so forth. Of this procedure the famous woodcut in Gafurius’ 
Practica Musicae is a well-known example.** But Gafurius lived around 1500, in the flowering of 
humanism, when this practice was almost a fashion. The Cluny capitals were sculptured four 
hundred years earlier, and the approach to music had changed considerably in the meantime. 

The writers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries would establish relationships of this sort in a 
less elaborate way. In the eleventh century, the period of the Cluny mottoes, they did it in terms 
of “concordances.” This was a method practiced since Hellenistic times and popularized by the 
Fathers of the Church. It represents a poetic method, and no mystic foundation should be attributed 
to it. As such parallels or concordances were not dogmatic, we generally find various patterns which 
enable us to trace particular schools and traditions of thought. This is true also for the characteristics 
of the Church modes. Thus, if we want to explain the meaning of the Cluny /ituli, we shall have to 
find the special tradition that was followed in the monastery. 

In order to find the origin of the mottoes we must search for sources relating to the same cycle of 
the eight modes. Liturgical books as well as treatises on the theory of music are concerned with the 
modes. Some books intended for use during the liturgy group the melodies of the plain chant accord- 
ing to the eight scales; they are called tonarii, troparia, or octoechoi. 

The tonarii are guide books for the conductor of the choir. They list the beginnings of the 
liturgical melodies in eight sections, each devoted to one-scale. There are liturgical books which list 


10. Summa musicae, chap. 22, in Gerbert, of.cit., 111, p. 236. 13. Vierteljahrschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, 1X, 1893, pp. 
11. C. V. Donovan, “What Is Gregorian Chant?”, Music 4o8ff. 


Journal, November 1946, p. 32. 14. A. Warburg, Gesammelte Schriften, Leipzig, 1932, 1, 
12. Odo, Proemium tonarii, in Gerbert, of.cit., 1, pp. 248ff. pl. Liv. 
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the melodies in other ways, such as the order of the ecclesiastical year, or arrange them according to 
particular kinds of festivals or parts of the service.”® 

The name tonarius derives from the term tonus, which is sometimes used for the Gregorian scale. 
The Latin word sonus is the Greek modos, and the Greek echo(s) is the Latin modus; all these 
terms were applied to “scale.” There are eight regular Gregorian scales; they are divided into 
authentic and plagal tones, that is, scales of first and second grade.*® In the Occidental Church 
the order generally alternates between authentic and plagal scales; this holds true also for the order 
of the figures and mottoes at Cluny. The Byzantine Church counts the authentic scales as numbers 
I to 4, and the plagal as numbers 5 to 8." 

A number of manuscript tonarii have come down to us; the earliest were written by Regino of 
Pruem (f 915) and Odo of Cluny (+ 942); then follow Hartker of St. Gall (10th cent.) and 
Berno of Reichenau (} 1048); at the end of the century, Frutolf of Bamberg (ca. 1080) and 
Gundekar of Eichstaett (+ 1075) form a kind of third generation of authors.’* The earlier of these 
tonarii have the music generally added in neumes, the later, in notes. For the notation in neumes 
the tonarii were especially useful, as here the pitch of the melodies was indicated, which was not 
recognizable from the neumes alone. 

The tonarii sometimes have different, and misleading, names.’* They were termed antiphonaria, 
because the melodies listed are antiphons. At other times we find the title troparium, because the 
word tropos could mean melody in general. But ¢roparium in the proper sense indicates a collection 
of “tropes,” which in the period from the ninth to the thirteenth century were exclusively defined 
as paraphrases of an original liturgical tune. Such a paraphrase could alter the text alone, or the 
melody alone, or both text and melody. A troparium always has music throughout its length. 

In the Byzantine liturgy the book corresponding to the tonarius is called octoechos. This book 
“groups the changing songs of mass and office following the time of Lent. . . . it is divided into eight 
sections which change weekly; the melodies of each section are set to one scale.’”® The composition 
or compilation of the octoechos is ascribed to John of Damascus (f before 754). 

What makes these books important to the understanding of the meaning of the Cluny mottoes is 
the fact that they are all divided into eight sections, each devoted to melodies belonging to one of 
the eight modes. The sections usually start with a kind of cue antiphon, and we intend to show that 
one tradition of these texts, and the most popular one, is related to the Cluny mottoes. 

Let us describe one of the tonarii. Regino’s tonarius, of the latter part of the tenth century, 
resembles a dictionary and lists the melodies in two columns to the page.” It starts with the first 
mode, in the following way: The antiphon Primum quaerite regnum Dei serves as a kind of heading 
with the neumes added. This title has been added later, but probably by the same hand. The next 
line contains the syllables No-e-o-e-a-ne, with neumes added. The purpose of these syllables has 
not been definitely established; they are supposed to have served as an aid to the memorization or 
transcription of liturgical melodies. The line underneath the syllables contains the melody of the 
Gloria seculorum Amen in the first mode, with neumes. Then, on four pages, follows the list of the 
antiphons in the first mode, beginning with Ecce nomen Domini. Neumes are added to almost all 
antiphons. After this list follow three—in some modes, four—sections dealing with the so-called 


15. See my Introduction to the Catalogue of Liturgical 
Music Incunabula, to be published by the Bibliographical 
Society, London. 

16. Tonale S. Bernardi, in Gerbert, 0f.cit., 11, p. 266a. 

17. F. X. Mathias, Die Tonarien, Graz, 1903; G. Reese, 
Music in the Middle Ages, New York, 1940, pp. 198ff. 

18. E. Nikel, Geschichte der katholischen Kirchenmusik, 
Breslau, 1908, p. 86; Regino, in E. de Coussemaker, Scrip- 
torum de Musica Nova Series, Paris, 1867, 11, pp. 1ff.; Hartker 
Codex, in Paléographie Musicale, Tournay, Ser. 2, 1; Odo, 
Intonarium, in Coussemaker, of.cit., 11, p. 117; Odo, Proemium 
and Musica, in Gerbert, of.cit., 1, pp. 248ff.; Berno, in ébid., 11, 


p. 79; Frutolfi Tonarium, ed. C. Vivell, Sitzungsberichte der 
Wiener Akademie, Phil. Hist. Kl., CLXxxvill, 1918, 2. As Dr. 
Gustave Reese kindly informs me, neither the second of Odo’s 
Tonarii nor the treatise of Gundekar have been published. 

19. Tonarii are the Antiphonale Miss. from Laon and the 
Antiphonale from Chartres, published in Paléographie Musi- 
cale, Solesmes, X, XI. 

20. E. Wellesz, Byzantinische Musth, Breslau, 1927, pp. 23, 
33; O. Ursprung, Die katholische Kirchenmusik (Handbuch 
der Musikwissenschaft), Potsdam, 1931, p. 37. 

21. Facsimile edition in Coussemaker, of.cit., 11, pp. 1ff. 
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divisiones or differentiae. These are melodic formulas, leading from the Gloria to the next antiphon, 
which is set in another key or mode. In modern music we call the corresponding technique modula- 
tion. The last section of these differentiae lists the formulas for two special parts of the Mass, for 
the Introitus and the Communio, the beginning and closing parts.” 

Regino handles the other scales in a similar way, with the exception that those chapters have no 
titles or headings. The first title, the antiphon Primum quaerite regnum Dei, is important for our 
problem: it is the cue melody for the first mode. We have similar cue antiphons for the other modes 
also, and all can be found in Regino’s tonarius, though not in the first lines. They all have been 
added later. Regino’s and Odo’s tonarii are the earliest sources for this set of cue antiphons. They are: 


1st mode: Primum quaerite regnum Dei. Line 1 
2nd mode: Secundum autem est simile huic. Line 2b 
3rd mode: Tertia dies est quod hec facta sunt. Line 2b 
4th mode: Quarta vigilia venit ad eos, Line 2b 
5th mode: Quimque prudentes intraverunt. Line 1 
6th mode: Sexta hora sedit super puteum. Line 2b 
7th mode: Septem sunt spiritus ante thronum. Line 2 
8th mode: Octo sunt beatitudines. Line 3 


Obviously, these antiphons have been selected because the numbers 1 to 8 are the first words, 
and because their melodies are set in the corresponding mode. They are used as mnemonic devices 
for the eight scales. I do not believe that we have to explain their selection on a mystic or even 
symbolic basis. We do not know who invented this system, nor who introduced these antiphons into 
the theory of music. They are used from the tenth century on in many books which deal with the eight 
scales, in special tonarii as well as in general theories of music in the chapter on the modes. Probably 
the oldest manuscript which lists them all is Regino’s tonarius.** We have seen that there they were 
added later, though probably by the same hand; this manuscript was written in the second half 
of the tenth century. 

In the Proemium tonarii,** ascribed to Odo of Cluny, the author uses the antiphons as titles in 
the chapter on the eight modes. If Odo is the author, this work must belong to the early tenth 
century, and we might attribute the invention of the method to him. But his authorship is very 
doubtful, and the manuscript dates only from the fourteenth century. The eight cue melodies also 
occur in Berno’s tonarius,”’ where they are paraphrased. Later on, we shall quote and explain his 
words to show the possibility of varied paraphrasing of the same sentence. Jacques de Liége lists 
them as late as the beginning of the fourteenth century in the 82nd chapter of his comprehensive 
Speculum.”® 

The most systematic use of the listed cue melodies is found in Guido of Arezzo’s treatise De 
modorum formulis et cantuum qualitatibus, part v1, chapters 1-9." This section is similar to 
Regino’s tonarius, but adds an explanatory text. Guido starts with a little poem that refers to the 
order of the tones. Next follows the antiphon Primum quaerite, this time with notes on a stave; 
then the melody of the Gloria in the first mode; finally, the beginnings of the texts of the antiphons 
in the first mode. The order of the antiphons in Guido is not identical with the list in Regino. Guido 
then lists the differentiae of the first mode and the antiphons to which they lead, and ends like 
Regino with the sections of differentiae for the Introitus and the Communio of the Mass. Guido 
deals with the other modes in a similar way, and each time he starts with a cue melody. 


22. Mss. containing the inmtroitus and communio antiphons 26. Of the seven books of the Speculum, Books 6 and 7 are 
as separate collections are the Cod. Einsiedel (10th cent.) pub- published in Coussemaker, of.cit., 11, pp. 193ff.; an outline of 
lished in Paléographie Musicale, Solesmes, 1v, and the Ms. lat. the other books, ibid., pp. xvii-xxi; Book 1, chaps. 1-19, in 


1118, Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. W. Grossmann, Die einleitenden Kapitel des Speculum musice, 
23. See note 21. Leipzig, 1924. 
24. See note 12. 27. Coussemaker, of.cit., 1, p. 78. 


25. Gerbert, of.cit., 11, p. 73. 
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i There are some other sets of cue antiphons and mnemonic verses for the eight modes. They do 
p not seem to have been as popular as the ones we have listed; they appear in later manuscripts only, 
‘S and may be of later origin. The Hartker codex contains the following antiphons:** 


Primum mandatum amor Dei est. 
Secundum est amor proximi. 
Die tertia gratiae nobis Christus natus est. 
Quaternos libros sumpsimus ab ore Dei. 
Quinta die Jesus finivit legem. 
Sexta die et ipsa hora crucifixus est pro nobis. 
In sepulchro quievit Christus septizmo die. 

. Octava surrexit et multos secum suscitavit. 


These words are not so close to the words of the Gospel as was the other set. Only the second 
antiphon refers to the same text, the amor proximi, as that used in our set. The scheme appears less 
impressive, and less instructive, because not all antiphons begin with the numeral. 

I should like to quote two other instances, from the treatises of the Anonymus XI (ca. 1400),” 
a codex related to the writings of Cotton, and from the Tractatus de musica plana cuiusdam monachi 
Carthusiensis, today attributed to Tunstede and written ca. 1300.*° In both cases the authors have 
composed little verses as mnemonic devices. The chapters are informative because they clearly 
indicate the connection of some of the antiphons with the character of the modes. 

Tunstede, in chapter viii, gives a short description of the character and then proceeds: “ut patet 
in illis antiphonis,” and then, “unde versus.” The verses are: 


Ist mode: Mobilis est habilis prothus quia novit ad omnes 
Affectus animi flectere neuma prothi. 

2nd mode: Flebilis atque gravis est primi collateralis. 
Tristibus et miseris convenit ille modus. 

3rd mode: Tertius ad furias tonus incitat atque severus. 
Crudelis domus, hinc bella movere sciens. 

4th mode: Aptus adulanti tibi quartus convenit ordo. 
Garrulus et blandus dicitur ille modus. 

5th mode: Auditum solita est mulcere modestia quinti 
Lapsos spe recreat; tristia corda levat. 

6th mode: Flebilis atque pia ptongi modulatio sexti 
Provocat ad lacrimas corda canore suo. 

7th mode: Lascivie servit jucundis septimus odis 
Autumo plus tales tale decere melos. 

8th mode: Octavus morulus, gaudiens gradiensque decenter, 
Creditur esse magis gratis in ore sonus. 


The Anonymus XI starts with our cue antiphons; later, while discussing the differentiae, he adds 
two sets of texts mentioning the numbers 1 to 8. One set of these antiphons refers to a point of 
dogma, the other to an event that happened in the first, second, etc., period of history. Thus we have: 


Ist mode: Primum quaerite regnum Dei. 
Primus et altissimus deus et principium et clausula rerum. 
Prima etate creati sunt Adam et Eva et positi sunt in sede beata. 
2nd mode: Secundus autem simile est huic. 
Secundum testamentum meum precepit dignitate victus. 
Secunda etate natavit archa diluvio passim de fluentem. 


28. Hartker Codex, St. Gall, nr. 388, 390, 391 (Paléo- 30. Cuiusdam Carthusienst Monachi Tractatus de Musica 
graphie Musicale, Tournay, Ser. 2, 1). Plana, chap. vii (Coussemaker, of.cit., 1, p. 448); Quatuor 

29. Coussemaker, of.cit., 111, p. 416: Anonymus XI. Trac-  Principalia Musicae per Simonem Tunstede, 11, chap. XXXVIII 
tatus de musica plana et mensurabili. (Coussemaker, of.cit., 1V, p. 235). 
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3rd mode: Tertia dies est hec quod facta sunt. 
Tres persone sunt in sancta Trinitate. 
Tentatus est Abraham tertia etate, dilectum Ysacum mactari voluit. 
4th mode: Quarta vigilia venit ad eos. 
Quatuor libris angeli instruuntur quatuor plage mundi. 
Quarta etate Moises legis tabulas Sinai accepit in monte. 
5th mode: Quinque prudentes virgines intraverunt ad nuptias. 
Quinque libris mosayie legis erudiebantur ebrei. 
Quinta etate prevaluit David in funda et lapide contra Goliat. 
6th mode: Sexta hora sedit super puteum. 
Salvator noster dominus Jesus Christus natus est in sexta etate. 
Sextam etatem dominus visitans hunc cultu suo dedicavit. 
7th mode: Septem spiritus ante tronum dei. 
A septem demoniis Mariam Magdalenam dominus Jesus Christus septiformis gratia liberavit. 
Septima etate resurgemus rationem meritorum. 
8th mode: Octo sunt beatitudines. 
Octavus dies resurrectionis salvatoris perpetuum octavum diem figurat beatorum. 
Octava etate que carebit fine perpetua pace fruetur. 


Both sets are more elaborate than the texts of our cue antiphons, but they are not as consistent in 
form or thought. I found one similarity to our list in the verse for the second mode by Tunstede. 
Though I am reluctant to use sources that are several centuries later than the Cluny mottoes, I have 
quoted the two sets to demonstrate the methods of paraphrasing and correlating verses from the 
Gospels with dogmatic or Biblical facts. How are the mottoes of Cluny related to the cue antiphons 
of our list? We shall put them in corresponding columns and mark the verses of the Scriptures 


from which they are quoted or paraphrased, and then explain the logic of the relationship in each 
instance. 


CLUNY ANTIPHON 
1. Hic tonus orditur modulamina musica primus. Primum quaerite regnum Dei. 
(Psalms 31:4-6; Romans 14:17) (Matthew 6:33) 
2. Subsequor ptongus numero vel lege secundus. Secundum autem est simile huic. 
(Leviticus 19:18) (Mark 12:31) 
3. Tertius impingit Christum resurgere pingit. Tertia dies est quod hec facta sunt. 
(Luke 24:21) 
4. Succedit quartus simulans in carmine planctus. Quarta vigilia venit ad eos. 
(Mark 6:48) 
5. Ostendit quintus quam sit quisquis tumet imus. Quinque prudentes intraverunt. 
(Isaiah 25:11; 5:15; 2:11; Sirach 10:7-17) (Matthew 25:10) 
6. Si cupis affectum pietatis respice sextum. Sexta hora sedit super puteum. 
(John 4:6) 
7. Insinuat flatum cum donis septimum almum. Septem sunt spiritus ante thronum. 
(Revelation 4:5; 8:2) 
8. Octavus sanctos omnes docet esse beatos. Octo sunt beatitudines. 


(Matthew 5:3-10) 


The texts of these cue antiphons, with the exception of the seventh, are quotations from the 
Gospels, and follow the original text almost literally. On examining the Cluny mottoes, we shall 
see that except for the fourth motto they paraphrase the antiphon verses, or concordant ones taken 
from other parts of the Bible. 

Paraphrases can be related to the original verse in three ways. One word or several words 
may be identical; the meaning of one word or several words may be identical (e.g., spiritus— 
“angel” in the Revelation—becomes spiritus—flatus—breath) ; or the meaning of the whole sen- 
tence may be similar. In the paraphrases at Cluny, we find all three devices. 
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In the motto of the first mode, the words primus and ordo-regnum are used as a connecting link. 

In the motto of the second mode, the two words secundus and lex-praeceptum (to which secundum 
refers) are used. The text of the second antiphon, the quotation from Mark 12:31, refers to the 
interpretation of the Decalogue. After the explanation of the First Commandment (praeceptum) 
follows the second lex or praeceptum; it is “similar to the first, and no other commandment is greater 
than these.” No distinction is made between the value of the first and the second /ex. 

In the motto of the third mode, it is the meaning of the quotation that is paraphrased. St. Luke 
24:21 says: “Today is the third day since these things were done;” that is, on the third day, “The 
Lord is risen indeed” (Luke 24:34, resurrexit). 

The motto of the fifth mode interprets the meaning of the sentence of the Gospel verse. This 
time it is not the words muptias or intraverunt, used in other concordances and paraphrases, which 
are decisive for the relationship, but the idea of “How low is fallen he who exalts himself.” The 
foolish virgins thought too highly of themselves and were disgraced; the general idea that pride is 
humbled is expressed in many other verses of the Bible, some of which have been indicated in the 
table. 

The sixth antiphon is a verse from the story of the woman of Samaria. “Now Jacob’s well was 
there. Jesus . . . sat thus on the well: and it was about the sixth hour” (John 4:6). The motto para- 
phrases the meaning of the whole chapter, not of a concordant verse which mentions the sixth hour, 
as do other writers, e.g., Berno of Reichenau, whom we shall quote later. The Cluny motto 
emphasizes the parable of the “living water that shall be a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life.” This everlasting life is acquired through faith and piety; that is the meaning of St. 
John, chapter 4, and of the motto as well. 

The way in which the seventh motto and the seventh antiphon are connected reveals a very 
interesting relationship of ideas. The spirits or angels before the throne of the Lord, to which 
reference is made by the motto as well as by the antiphon, are mentioned several times in the 
Revelation of St. John (1:2; 4:5; 8:2, etc.). In the motto the word spiritus is replaced by flatus, 
both terms implying the idea of breath. Breath, in the Bible, is the symbol of life and of resurrection. 
As a symbol of life, it is used in Genesis 2:7; as symbol of reanimation in 2 Kings 4:35. In the 
latter case, it is connected with the number 7, while in Genesis the creation of man is performed on 
the sixth day. In the Revelation of St. John it is the symbol of resurrection. In many representa- 
tions, spiritus is characterized by a wind instrument, which thus comes to be the instrument in the 
Last Judgment. The wind instrument as symbolizing life and death, revival and resurrection, was 
used even in pre-Christian times, and also in civilizations other than the Jewish.” 

The motto of the eighth mode is connected with the antiphon by identical words and similar 
meaning; both texts refer to the Eight Beatitudes from the Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 5:3-10). 

The one exception where motto and antiphon are connected by a musical rather than a textual 
relation is the fourth. The antiphon quotes from the Gospel, Quarta vigilia venit ad eos, and is 
taken from the miracle of Christ walking upon the sea; the text of the motto, however, refers to a 
carmen planctus. In an attempt to identify lamentation as the characteristic category of the fourth 
mode, and at the same time to connect the meaning of the figure of the fourth mode—the carillon 
player at Cluny—with a melancholic mood, it has been supposed that “such bells were used in 
funerals and symbolize the melancholic cadence of the 4th tone.” 

In the Cluniac tradition, symbolic practice does not ascribe a melancholic connotation to the num- 
ber four. The writers and scholars from Cluny and the monasteries of this order mention the 
symbolism of numbers only on rare occasions. Rodolfus Glaber, the chronicler of Cluny (11th 
cent. ), makes but one detailed reference to a number, the sacred 4 (de divina quaternitate), in his 


31. R. Eisler, “Orphisch-dionysische Mysterien-Gedanken,” 1925, p. 87. 
Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg, 1922-23, part 11, Leipzig, 32. J. Evans, Monastic Life at Cluny, London, 1931, p. 122. 
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Historiarum libri quinque, Book 1, chapter 1.°° Here he makes the following cycles correspond: 
the four elements, the four Gospels, the four virtues, the four senses, the four periods of mankind, 
and the four rivers of Paradise. Of these cycles mentioned by Glaber, the sculptor of Cluny used 
the four virtues and the four rivers of Paradise only, on capitals of other columns. On the other 
hand, the sculptor has represented other cycles of four:** the four seasons, the four kinds of handi- 
craft, the four authentic and the four plagal modes—none of which were mentioned by Glaber. 
Thus, the sculptor of Cluny or the man who outlined the plan, must have taken his inspiration 
from some other source. 

The musical tradition at Cluny does not assign a melancholic character to the fourth mode but, 
on the contrary, a joyful one. To Odo of Cluny several treatises on music are ascribed—among them, 
two tonarii (one still unpublished) and the Proemium tonarii, already mentioned. In the latter we 
find the cue antiphons, a fact which might confirm our conjecture that the antiphons were used 
in musical training at Cluny, for which purpose Odo may have written his treatises. The cue anti- 
phons stand like titles over the analyses of the technical structure of the scales. Odo gave to the 
fourth mode, as well as to the third, the name vox iudbilo [sic].* 

The source for the expression planctus seems to have been a musical one, but not because the 
fourth mode has a “melancholic cadence.” There existed in the Middle Ages a musical form of 
planctus or carmen planctus. We have records of such laments from the seventh century on. Some 
famous ones are the laments on the death of the Visigothic monarchs, King Chindasvinthus (641- 
52) and Queen Reciberga (ca. 657), and the laments on the death of Charlemagne (814) and of 
his son Hugo of St. Quentin (844). The melodies of these laments have come down to us in 
neumes without lines, so that we cannot state the mode. The songs deal with secular, historic facts 
and are written in Latin.** From the eleventh century we have the laments of Abelard; they are 
concerned with secular subjects, not historical but individual ones. The musical form of the carmen 
planctus is similar to the French Jai, and is composed of four sections in the order a, a’, a, a’. 

The most famous planctus is the antiphon Media vita; its technical form is different from a Jai 
and from a sequence; its melody is taken from the liturgy, probably from the Compline, i.e., the 
late evening service and the last section of the Office of the Hours. The Media vita became the 
usual song for funerals and acquired a magic power in the course of time. It was used as a spell or 
charm, so that its singing was forbidden by several Church councils as late as the fifteenth cen- 
tury.** The melody of the Media vita is in the fourth Church mode. It became the model for, and 
influenced, the setting of many laments in the fourth mode. This, then, is the origin of the ex- 
pression planctus in the motto of the fourth figure in Cluny.” Even if the greater part of the laments 
were written in the fourth mode, this would not necessarily indicate its melancholic character, since 
there are many joyful melodies in this mode. The motto of the fourth mode thus has an origin, 
and uses a method, different from the paraphrasing of antiphons which we have found in the mottoes 
of all the other figures. 

To clarify this method of paraphrasing, to demonstrate the possible variations of the same original 
text, and thus to point out the special traits of the Cluny paraphrases, I should like to quote the 
paraphrases for the cue antiphons as Berno of Reichenau has given them in his tonarius:*° 


1st mode: Primo pro culmine tuae quaerere iustitiae Domine verum summum quoque lumen fac nos petimus 
ut in coelo semper tibi iubilemus. 


33. Migne, Patrol. Lat., cxLu, col. 614. 


34. R. Marle, Iconographie de Part profane, The Hague, 
1931, pp. 270ff. 

35. Gerbert, of.cit., 1, p. 248. 

36. H. Anglés, El Codex de las Huelgas, Barcelona, 1931, 
1, p. 25; E. de Coussemaker, L’histoire de Pharmonie, Paris, 
1852, pl. 2. 

37. H. Spanke, “Das 6ftere Auftreten von Strophenformen 
in der altfranzésischen Lyrik,” Zeitschrift fiir franzdsische 


Sprache, L1, 1928, p. 73; idem, “St. Martial Studien,” ibid., 
LIV, 1930/31, pp. 282, 3853 LIII, 1929/30, p. 113. 

38. P. Wagner, “Media Vita,” Schweizerisches Jahrbuch 
fiir Musikwissenschaft, 1, 1924, p. 18. 

39. See the two motets “Homo miserabilis” and “Mors” 
from the Bamberg Codex, ed. P. Aubry, Cent motets du 13me 
siécle, Paris, 1908, no. 37 and pl. 37. 

40. Gerbert, of.cit., Il, p. 79. 
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2nd mode: Secundum quae legis verbum, mutua quo dilectione Dei & proximi Christe mandasti colere, quo 
per haec geminae observantiae praecepta reddamus. 

3rd mode: Tertia die Christe te resurgere, [&] mundo ferre lumen credimus. O alme fac nos & tuum 
semper laudare nomen, & in patriae te aeternae regione cernentes sedere. 

4th mode: Quarta te noctis Christe vigilia discipulis dare coeleste solamen nos humiles fatentes, te cantantes, 
laudantes, tuaeque nomen potentiae nos quaternae tuae evangelicae vocis da cognoscere munimen. 

5th mode: Quinque tu Domine in coelum virgines te recipere dignatus es, plebi tuae verbis revelare signis 
& ostendere, sensus ecce nostros ut precamur Domine te disponere. 

6th mode: Sexta tuae Christe potentiae corporalis hora resplendet formae, ecclesiae vitam tribue salientem 
aquae vivae, fervore quoque plenae gratiae hanc semper accende. 

7th mode: Septemplicem te nunc quoque nobis adesse deposcimus alme paraclite, nostrae mentes ut tuae 
gratiae semper exuberent, perfecto munere, quaeque nocent extingue, & cuncta, quae proficiunt, 
accende semper amoris igne. 

8th mode: Octo pie rex Christe lucide beatitudines evangelicae gratiae plebi tuae praebe benignus & clemens 
sempiternam requiem, & refove sine fine credentes in te. 


Clearly, Berno, a cleric and musician, likewise paraphrases verses concordant with the antiphons; 
he, too, uses the word primus for the first mode; /ex and secundus for the second mode; resurgere 
for the third; and Jeatitudines for the eighth. Berno’s paraphrase of the fourth mode does not refer 
to musical forms and names, but to the miracle of Christ walking on the sea; this miracle is meant 
to give us faith and comfort, as it did to the Apostles. Berno’s paraphrase for the fifth mode explains 
the intraverunt of the antiphon as “allowing the wise virgins to enter heaven.” Through this, Christ 
gives usa sign of grace. The paraphrase of the sixth mode refers to the sixth hour of the Crucifixion, 
not to the sixth hour from the story of the woman of Samaria. 

Berno’s paraphrases and the mottoes at Cluny are both related to the same cue antiphons for the 
eight modes. The method of connecting the two texts is similar; the paraphrases, however, are not 
identical. Both authors were familiar with these antiphons, which were memorized in the musical 
training of the period as representatives of the eight modes. The first words of their verses refer 
to the number of the musical scale to which their melody was set. In Regino’s manuscript dating 
from the second half of the tenth century, these antiphons have been added by a contemporary 
hand, which suggests that they were introduced into teaching about this time. 

The texts of these antiphons are almost literal quotations from the Gospels, with the exception of 
the seventh. The Cluny mottoes are paraphrases of the antiphons and use one or several identical 
words as a connecting link; a motto may also depend on the identical meaning of a word or a similar 
meaning of the whole original sentence. Such paraphrases do not necessarily always use the same 
identical words or meanings. Berno, as we saw, sometimes refers to other concordant verses. 

Only for the fourth mode has the author used an expression taken from a musical source. The 
carmen planctus is the form of a lament, for which we know examples from the seventh century on. 
The best known of these laments was written in the fourth mode; therefore, the carmen planctus 
is mentioned in the fourth motto. Odo of Cluny, or the author of the Proemium ascribed to him, 
did not believe in a single or identical mood for one scale and called the fourth mode iudilant. 

In explaining the mottoes we have tried to show that the author used the method of paraphrasing, 
and that there can be different paraphrases from one original text, by using different concordant 
verses. Since the Cluny author chose links different from those in Berno, his specific choice must 
have been characteristic of him. If the figures at Cluny were to express the same mood or idea as 
the mottoes, then the figures would have to exhibit those typical traits which the mottoes emphasize. 
Actually, the figures have none of these traits. 

It is my intention to show that the sculptor of the figures was inspired by models of a very dif- 
ferent kind. We shall see that he, too, used ideas which we can trace back far into antiquity, in 
addition to ideas that can almost be called modern. The sculptor of these figures does not seem 
to have known much about music or the technique of instruments; on the other hand, we have 
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seen that the author of the mottoes at Cluny had some knowledge of music and was also a church- 
man familiar with the text of the Bible. 

The chronicler Gilo (or Gilon), in his life of St. Hugh,” ascribes the planning of the church at 
Cluny to the abbot Gunzo, whose life was miraculously prolonged in order to enable him to super- 
vise the completion of the building. Gilo calls this abbot magnus psalmista, which tneans a man 
concerned with liturgical singing. Thus, we may attribute to him personally the scheme to have the 
eight modes of the Gregorian chant represented on the capitals of the two columns. 


II 


Of the figures at Cluny which we can recognize by means of the mottoes as representatives of a 
certain scale, there remain: 

1st mode: A man, seated, and plucking the strings of an instrument which he holds in his arm. 
The instrument has been described as a lute and is supposed to be the earliest European representa- 
tion of this instrument. The hands of the player are reversed, and he plucks the strings with his 
left hand (Fig. 1). The sculptor apparently did not know much about the technique of playing 
an instrument; the hands are likewise reversed in the figure of the sixth mode. 

2nd mode: A woman in a dancing pose, holding two bell-shaped instruments (one is destroyed). 
The shape is unusual, curving inward near the rim of the bell, instead of the usual straight-sided 
shape. The instruments are tied together by a string running along the arms and over the neck 
of the woman (Fig. 2). 

3rd mode: A man seated on a chair, his head inclined toward the instrument which rests on his 
left knee. The chair has small arches between its legs and a protruding board for the player’s feet. 
The instrument has an odd form. A kind of lyre is fastened on a pear-shaped body with two round 
holes; the crossbar for the pegs is curved; it has six strings. The musician plucks with his right hand; 
of his left hand four fingers are seen close together on one string of the instrument (Fig. 3). 

4th mode: The fourth figure is a carillon player. A man, standing or dancing, carries over his 
shoulders a curved piece of wood; two bells of usual shape are attached to either end. The player 
twists his right arm around the piece of wood and strikes the bells from the front; with the left 
hand he seems to support the piece of wood. From the visual standpoint, the position of the player 
is very impressive, but it is nearly impossible to imagine how the instrument could have been 
played (Fig. 4). 

5th mode: destroyed. 

6th mode: A man seated; his head is destroyed; he has before him a table or a board on which 
the instrument rests. This instrument, a kind of dulcimer or zither, is held with the right hand and 
played with the left. Here again, as with the player of the first mode, the hands are reversed. 

7th mode: The upper part of the figure is almost completely destroyed; one bent arm is rec- 
ognizable and might suggest a flute or horn player. 

8th mode: destroyed. 

Do these figures correspond to a specific emotional character, or to the symbolic significance of 
the numbers 1 to 8? Do they correspond to the moods or ideas expressed in the mottoes? 

We have shown from writings on the theory of music that there is no such thing as a definite 
mood for each scale. Furthermore, the mottoes at Cluny are connected with the cue melodies and 
their numbers, not with symbolic numbers in general. The significance of these general numbers, 
too, is vague. The number 7, e.g., could be used for the seven virtues as well as for the seven vices. 
Finally, the mottoes of mode one, two, five, and seven refer to no particular mood. 


41. A. L’Huillier, Vie de St. Hugue, Paris, 1888, p. 360; Paris, 1911, 1, p. 272. 
V. Mortet, Recueil de textes relatifs a Vhistoire de Parchitecture, 42. See note 2. 
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For the second motto, the theory has been proffered that the woman represents the number 2 
insofar as it means the weaker principle as compared to the number 1.** But if we look for the source 
of the motto, the second /ex mentioned there is not the weaker law, but both are the greatest among 
the commandments. 

Of the third mode, it has been thought that the figure represents Christos Soter as related to the 
third day, the Day of Resurrection;** but the attitude of this player does not differ from those of 
the representatives of the first or sixth mode and does not allow us to attribute a special significance 
to him. The instrument has a slight similarity to the form of the antique /yra, an instrument some- 
times held by Orpheus-Christos, the symbol of resurrection, e.g., in the catacomb of St. Calixtus. 
But there he is represented rising. Up to now, no representation of the rising Christ with a musical 
instrument is known from the Romanesque period. 

The carillon player of the fourth mode has been thought to play the kind of bells used at 
funerals, and thus to be connected with the term carmen planctus of the motto. The carillon in the 
Romanesque period is generally the instrument of Pythagoras or of music as one of the seven 
liberal arts, the musica teorica. There might be in this figure some allusion to the funeral rites, in a 
context which has not so far been pointed out. The position of the carillon player may suggest a dancer. 
We know that, from Merovingian times on, the burial societies of Syrian Christians introduced 
the dance macabre in France. The official buriers of these rites are represented with their insignia: 
bier, spade, shovel, and pickax, but not with bells.“* A frontispiece woodcut in La danse macabre 
des charniers (1485)*° shows four skeletons with musical instruments: bagpipe, portable organ, 
harp, and drum with fife, but no bells. I mention these facts only in order to suggest the possibility 
of a relationship. I hope to prove that other sources were more important for the representation 
of the Cluny figures. 

For the sixth figure, the mood of pietas has been proposed; but, again, this seated player does not 
show an attitude different from the representatives of the first or third modes. 

These remarks only serve to point out that even if we find some signs of correlation between 
mood and mode, they do not seem decisive. I am not convinced that they explain the meaning of 
the figures, if indeed each has an individual meaning. The whole approach of allegorical interpreta- 
tion, customary since the sixteenth century, seems futile. I do not deny, and I even expect to prove, 
that the tradition for these figures goes back in part to literary sources, but not as an expression of 
moods, nor with an individual meaning. 

To find these sources we have to consider the figures as a group. Unfortunately, we are hampered 
in this respect by the fact that we have only five figures, and not the whole series of eight. What 
can we deduce from the figures? The five—three of them seated and playing, two dancing or stand- 
ing—all represent musicians; in fact, jongleurs. This is shown by their costumes and by their 
coiffures (semi-long, with the parting in the middle). They are thus described by Rodolfus Glaber. 
This chronicler of Cluny relates that about the year 1000, at the wedding of Robert le Pieux (995- 
1031) and Constance d’Aquitaine, a peculiar group of people appeared in the retinue of the bride. 
They did not care for arms or horses; the way in which they wore their clothes and their hair re- 
called that of the jongleurs; however, they belonged to the courtiers. They came with the bride 
from the south, from a province bordering Spain.“ 

We know that the northern provinces of France and Burgundy soon after adopted this fashion, 
and the courtier-jomgleurs established themselves at many seats of the nobles. The remark of 
Glaber clearly reveals a change in the social status of the jongleurs. These descendants of the actors 
of antiquity had occupied a low place in society up to 1000. In the eleventh century they were ad- 


43- Schrade, of.cit. (see note 2), p. 241. 1945), frontispiece. 
44. thid., pp. 245ff. 47. E. Faral, Les jongleurs en France, Paris, 1910, pp. 20, 
45. R. Eisler, “Danse Macabre,” Traditio, v1, 1948, p. 187. 27, 31; Menendez Pidal, Poesia juglaresca, Madrid, 1924, 
46. La danse macabre des charniers, ed. E. F. Chaney (Publ. pp. 315, 326. 
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Ist Gregorian Mode. Cluny, Musée Ochier, capital 
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3. 3rd Gregorian Mode. Cluny, Musée Ochier, capital 
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mitted to the courts and were allowed to take part in liturgical plays. Their influence became so 
great that strong opposition arose in the latter part of the twelfth century. Their foremost deprecator 
at that time was John of Salisbury, who devoted a whole chapter of his Policraticus to the curiales and 
histriones.* But in the eleventh century nobody objected to sculptures representing jongleurs 
inside the cathedrals or on the portals, nor in illuminations in liturgical books or in the Bible.” 

That these musicians are jongleurs might explain the ecstatic or frantic gestures of the two dancing 
figures (the second and fourth modes). 

Another important clue is offered by the instruments. As mentioned before, the portrayal of the 
method of playing the instruments shows mistakes and misunderstandings in every case; in addi- 
tion, the preservation of the figures is not very good. 

The instrument of the first player is supposed to show the earliest European rendering of a lute.” 
However, it is doubtful whether the present state of the figure permits the identification of the 
instrument as a lute. It is further very probable that earlier instances exist. DeWald calls the 
instrument on fol. 23v of the Psalter, Vatican Ms. gr. 752 (10th cent.), a lute.” On one of the 
capitals of the cathedral of Jaca, begun in 1054, one of the musicians of King David holds an instru- 
ment that looks very much like a lute.” 

If the instrument of the first player is a lute, it would point to a Spanish source for our figures, 
or one under Spanish influence; and the lute would be a “modern” instrument. We have two trends 
in the representations of musical instruments; either they are modern instruments, or they try to 
imitate the forms of antiquity. Edward Buhle is the only scholar so far to have made a comparative 
study of the instruments in mediaeval illuminations, and he has found that their representation 
in sculpture and manuscript illumination is related. Buhle discovered that around the year 1000 
an essential change took place. Until then, the illuminators drew hypothetical instruments, partly 
using models from antiquity, in forms which people thought likely for the musical instruments 
mentioned in the Bible. This was the style of the manuscripts of the Carolingian period. From 
1000 on, the illuminations show modern instruments. The rotta or rebec of King David, for ex- 
ample, replaced the lyre or the psaltery. In the thirteenth century the development turned back 
to instruments styled after hypothetical Greek, Roman, or Oriental types. In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, modern instruments were usually portrayed. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, there was a revival of the tendency to model the instruments after examples from 
antiquity. 

The instruments of our figures follow both trends, thus suggesting their origin in a period of 
transition, perhaps around 1100. Again our judgment is hampered by the faulty representations. 
The artist was a better sculptor than student of music. 

This also affects the description of the instrument of the second mode. Its characteristic feature 
is the string worn around the neck to the end of which the bells or, rather, the instruments are 
fastened. Though the form might be explained as a bell (if of unusual shape), we probably ought 
to identify these as castanets, which in this period were worn connected by a string. The castanets 
would be a suitable instrument for a dancer; they are of Spanish origin, a modern percussion instru- 
ment. 

The instrument of the third mode has an odd form; it combines a modern body similar to the 
sound-body of a lute with an imitation of an antique /yra. The curved part is similar to that of an 
antique /yra; but while in that instrument the sideboards are curved and crossed by a straight board 


48. J. Huizinga, Parerga, Basel, 1945, pp. 35ff. 

49. H. Focillon, “Apétres et jongleurs,” Revue de Dart 
ancien et moderne, LV, 1929, p. 13; Ph. Lauer, Enluminures 
romanes, Paris, 1927, p. 323 A. Gastoué, “Musique dans les 
anciens manuscrits,” Trésors des Bibliothéques, Vv, 1933/35; 
pp. 74ff., pl. xxrv; Reuter, op.cit. (see note 2), pls. 17/19, 
27. 

so. K. Geiringer, “Vorgeschichte der europaischen Laute,” 


Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, X, 1927/28, p. 560. 

51. E. DeWald, The Illustrations in the Manuscripts of the 
Septuagint, 111: Psalms and Odes, part 2: Vaticanus Graecus 
752, Princeton, 1942. 

52. Photographs in the Collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. 

53. E. Buhle, Die musikalischen Instrumente in den Minia- 
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for the pegs, the Cluny sculptor curves the crossbar with the pegs. Because of this construction, 
the strings are longest at both sides and shortest in the middle. Thus we would have low sounds on 
the side strings and higher ones in the middle, a very unusual arrangement. Another unusual feature 
is the position of the hands. The lyre was held in one arm and plucked with the hand of the other 
arm. The Cluny instrument is held on the knee and played with both hands. Perhaps the sculptor 
had somewhere seen a figure of Musica where several instruments were represented, some of them 
overlapping or not clearly separated, so that he mistook two of them for one instrument. The figure 
of Musica in Chartres, e.g., has, besides the chime she is playing, a psaltery on her knees and a viol 
hanging on the wall. These two might be taken for one instrument by someone not familiar with 
music. 

We have already mentioned the carillon of the fourth mode and its possible relation (or the 
dancer’s relation) to funeral rites. The chime is the instrument which demonstrates most clearly 
the difference in the tones of the scale; it often appears as the instrument used by Pythagoras” in 
his experiment, but is also often played by King David. I have not found it in any other cycle of 
musicians from the Romanesque period before the Cluny figures, and am therefore inclined to give 
the sculptor credit for having introduced this instrument into the cycle. Perhaps he was inspired by 
some musician whom he had seen, since the form of the instrument differs from the chimes in other 
illuminations and sculptures of the period. In these, the bells are always affixed to a wall or frame 
opposite the player, who is generally seated. 

The carillon player at Cluny was imitated in two churches notably influenced by Cluny: Vézelay 
and Autun.”° In both cases, the carillon player is an isolated figure and does not belong to a group 
of musicians. In Autun, the manner of playing is even more peculiar than in Cluny. If the Autun 
sculptor intended to imitate the Cluny figure, he must have misunderstood his model. In Autun, 
six bells are fastened behind the player to a straight board on, or somewhat distant from, a wall. 
Two men sitting on low chairs strike the bells with hammers. In the middle stands a man in dancing 
position, twisting his arms around the bar on which he leans with his left arm.. He shakes two of 
the bells; in fact, with his right hand he shakes the very bell which one of the sitting players is 
striking. 

The instrument of the sixth figure is the only one preserved from the second pillar at Cluny. 
It is a zither or dulcimer, lying before the player on a board or table. It has few strings, fixed on an 
egg-shaped body. As in the case of the player of the first mode, the hands are reversed. It is a 
modern stringed instrument. 

The arm of the seventh figure at Cluny, so far as it has been preserved, suggests a horn or flute 
player. 

To sum up: the series of figures at Cluny includes five jongleur musicians, four men and one 
woman; they play three stringed and two percussion instruments; the woman is dancing. In order 
to find the models for these figures, we shall have to look for a group of eight similar musicians 
using similar kinds of instruments (stringed, wind, or percussion). For such representations we shall 
have to examine contemporary manuscript illumination and Romanesque sculpture. Here we must 
differentiate between groups and cycles of musicians, groups being represented together in one 
picture, cycles as separate figures such as those in Cluny, and on different pages of manuscripts. 

In this period, groups of musicians generally appear as the Twenty-Four Elders, a group which 
we exclude for numerical reasons. Further, we have the angels in representations of the Last Judg- 
ment; their number varies. Among them I have not found any jongleurs. But jongleurs frequently 
occur as worshipers of Nebuchadnezzar in illuminated Bibles, and they occur among the com- 
panions of David in sculpture as well as in Psalter manuscripts. 

Cycles of eight musicians may be found also in illuminated tonarii. Let us begin therefore by 


54. E. Buhle in Liliencron-Festschrift, Leipzig, 1910, pp. 50ff. 55. Reuter, of.cit., pl. 22. 
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inquiring if there are any illuminated sonarii containing a similar cycle. The Spanish sonarii of 
the period, sections of which Angles published in facsimile, are not illustrated.°* A tonarius, called 
troparium, from Nevers (Paris, Bibl. Nat., Ms. lat. 9449, 11th cent.; photograph in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library) has one illumination showing jongleurs. The instruments are a viola da braccio 
and an oliphant; beside the players we see the inscriptions consonantia and cuncta musica. A 
troparium et sequentiarium from Bamberg (Ms. lit. 5, Ed. V. 9) has only one illumination with 
musicians, showing King David with a harp and a man blowing a horn.” 

There are two tonarii which appear to be related to the Cluny figures; these are the Liber tro- 
parium et Prosarium (Paris, Bibl. Nat., Ms. lat. 1118) and a tonarius in the British Museum (Ms. 
Harley 4951).°° The Paris manuscript has three parts, two of which are collections of tropes and 
proses or alleluias, melodic graces that were inserted into the traditional liturgic melodies and which 
are important for the development of early polyphony. The middle section lists the imtroitus anti- 
phons according to the eight modes. It will be remembered that in several sonarii and treatises these 
introitus antiphons are dealt with in a special section or chapter. The manuscript was written in the 
eleventh century in St. Martial at Limoges, a monastery belonging to the Cluny group. The middle 
section is illustrated with nine illuminations, eight of them introducing the sub-sections of the eight 
modes, and one on the page following the last sub-section. The style of the illuminations has been 
identified as Catalan, as in the case of several other manuscripts belonging to the Cluny school. Con- 
tacts between Spanish and French institutions of this order were frequent; even such an important 
task as the reorganization of the pilgrims’ center, St. James of Compostela, was carried out by monks 
coming from Burgundian monasteries of the Cluny group.” 

All figures represented in the Paris manuscript are jongleurs.* We can recognize them as such 
from their appearance, which is just as Rodolfus Glaber has described it. Besides, the two flute play- 
ers for the fourth and the eighth mode are accompanied by acrobats playing with balls and knives. 
The figures in the Paris manuscript are as follows: for the first mode, a seated man with a bonnet in 
the form of a crown which shows him to be the king or leader of the group (Fig. 5). He plays a 
rebec with three strings. The jongleur of the second mode carries a large tuba; at his back appear 
the forked cymbals (Fig. 6). The figure for the third mode plays a Panpipe (Fig. 7). The musician 
for the fourth mode plays a flute (Fig. 8). The fifth mode is illustrated by a dancer, his arms lifted 
in a very expressive gesture (Fig. 9). The sixth jongleur, seated on a throne-like chair, plays a 
square instrument with ten or eleven strings, the long ornamented neck of the instrument is sup- 
ported by his left shoulder (Fig. 10). The player for the seventh mode blows a short curved horn 
which might be called an oliphant, and carries in his left arm a narrow triangular instrument with five 
strings to be plucked (Fig. 11). The eighth musician plays a flute with a double row of holes (Fig. 
12). At the end we see the picture of a dancing woman, holding two pairs of castanets fastened to- 
gether by a string (Fig. 13). 

The fact that musicians in this liturgical manuscript (the content of which has nothing to do with 
secular purposes) are not represented as clerics but as jongleurs and even as acrobats and dancers, 
confirms our belief that in the eleventh century the jongleurs were admitted to the higher levels 


56. H. Anglés, La musica a Catalunya, Barcelona, 1935, 
pls. 15, 18, 21, 22. 

57. E. de Coussemaker, “Essai sur les instruments de musique 
du moyen-age,” Annales archéologiques, 111, 1845, pp. 35ff.; 
Buhle, of.cit., pl. 9.1, gives the drawing after one of the 
illuminations; some others are published by H. Fischer, Mittel- 
alterliche Miniaturen aus der Staatsbibliothek Bamberg, Bam- 
berg, 11, 1929; only one illumination shows musical instru- 
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58. The dancing woman from the Harley Ms. is reproduced 
in K. J. Conant, “The Apse at Cluny,” Speculum, 1932, p. 23, 
pl. vi a; the dancing woman and the player for the first mode 
in J. Evans, Cluniac Art, Cambridge, 1950, fig. 205 b and c 
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of society. Their representation is thus the expression of a fashion and makes it very probable that 
the Paris manuscript is related to the Cluny figures. 

Similarities in detail between the Paris manuscript and the sculptures are plentiful. The first mode 
in both instances is represented by a seated string player, though with different chairs and different 
kinds of instruments. The last picture corresponds to the woman of the second mode in Cluny; both 
women are dancing and have the instrument which I called castanets on a string hanging around their 
necks. The attitude of the player of the third mode in Cluny exactly corresponds to the sixth figure 
in the manuscript. Both are sitting and have their heads inclined toward the instrument in the same 
manner; the chairs are similar, and both have stringed instruments, albeit of different form. The 
player of the sixth mode in Cluny shows the same instrument as the manuscript. 

The Harley tonarius, too, is supposed to belong to the Cluny group of the period and to have 
been written in a monastery of this order, St. Etienne at Toulouse. This tonarius also has illumina- 
tions at the beginning of the sub-sections, and they all represent jomgleurs. As a source, this manu- 
script is less important, because it is incomplete. Only five figures are extant; of these, one is an 
acrobat, one a dancing woman without a musical instrument. Of the three jomgleur musicians, the 
player for the first mode has a triangular harp, the player for the second mode a stringed instrument 
with a bow resembling that of the first player in the Paris manuscript. The player for the fourth 
mode has a kind of carillon. 

So far, the similarities, especially the relationship between the dancing women and the seated 
players of the second, third, and sixth modes, point to some kind of connection between the cycles. 
Further, there is the fact that all the figures are jongleurs. Common to the Cluny and the Harley 
cycles is the carillon player. If we consider the players of the Paris manuscript as a group, or as a 
kind of orchestra, we have three stringed, four or five wind, and two percussion instruments. 

Among the groups of worshipers of Nebuchadnezzar is one in a Catalan Bible (ca. 1000) that 
seems related to Cluny.” The illumination shows nine jongleurs, that is, six musicians and three 
acrobats. One of the instruments recalls the Cluny carillon; it isa gong (or chime). On long separate 
strings four disks or flat saucer-shaped bells hang from a curved piece of wood. The one curved 
end of the wood rests on the right shoulder of the player who supports the piece of wood with his 
right arm; with his left hand he strikes the disks. Queer as this instrument looks, it could be per- 
formed upon, while the playing of the instruments at Cluny and Autun is difficult to imagine. 

There is another fact that points to a relationship between the illumination in the Catalan Bible 
and the Paris troparium, as well as the Cluny figures. Four of the instruments in the Paris manu- 
script also appear in the Catalan illumination: the harp of narrow triangular shape, though not as 
narrow as in the Paris manuscript, a curved horn, a Panpipe, and a flute with a double row of sound- 
holes. In both cases, this latter instrument is a misunderstood double flute; Buhle has claimed this 
for the figure in the Paris troparium.” 

The other group of eight musicians which occurs in the Romanesque period are the companions 
of David. The material for this subject has always been rich, since the Psalter belonged to the most 
popular group of books. So far the history of these representations has not been dealt with as regards 
the number of players, the different kinds of instruments they use, and their significance. The num- 
ber of the musicians accompanying David varies; the most frequent combinations are eight or four. 

In Romanesque sculpture, we know of four instances of such groups: one at Jaca, on capitals of 
the cathedral, and on the door of the cathedral at Ripoll in Catalonia, both in Spain;** two in France, 
on capitals from Moissac and from the monastery la Daurade at Toulouse; on the latter two we see 
David with three companions.“ In Jaca, David has eleven companions, either musicians or dancers; 
in Ripoll there are eight. 


61. W. Neuss, Die katalanische Buchillustration, Bonn, 1922, G. Sanoner, “Le portail de Santa Maria de Ripoll,” Bulletin 
p. 90, pl. 32, fig. 98. monumental, LXXXII1, 1923, Pp. 3523; Kingley Porter, of.cit. 

62. Buhle, of.cit., p. 39. (see note 2), pls. 562 and 564. 

63. J. Pijoan, El arte Romanico, Madrid, 1944, Pp. 61, 723 64. Reuter, of.cit. (see note 2), pls. 1 and 3. 
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The material for the Psalters is so plentiful, and for the greater part so inaccessible, that I shall 
restrict myself to the manuscript Vat. gr. 752.°° This Psalter, of Greek origin, has illuminations in 
Byzantine style. Here the musicians are not jongleurs. The Psalter has been ascribed to the tenth 
century, and its illuminations probably reflect earlier figures. Four of them are important to our 
problem. The first, a kind of title page (fol. 18v), shows David with two musicians; one, named 
Asaph, plays a German flute, and the other, Jeduthun, has two instruments, an oliphant and a tri- 
angular narrow harp (?). The second is the illumination for Psalm 4 (fol. 23v) and shows David, 
a scroll in his hand, accompanied by two musicians, one with a German flute, the other with viol 
and bow. 

The two most important illuminations show David among eight musicians; one occupies fol. Vv, 
the other illustrates the Canticle of Moses (fol. 449v). There are two reasons why these illumina- 
tions are so important for our problem. The two groups of eight have different sets of instruments, 
and these seem to be typical of the two most frequently used combinations and traditions. Further, 
through the inscription in one of them, we learn the origin of one of these traditions. 

In one of these illuminations David, seated among his companions, plays a viol with a bow; his 
musicians hold the following instruments: German flute, round cymbals, a small triangular psaltery, 
a second viol with bow, and a Panpipe (?); the last is a dancer. 

In the other illumination (Fig. 14) a circle of women, in costumes of the Byzantine court, dance 
a round. Inside the circle stand eight musicians. They are designated as Asaph, Yemen, Ethan, 
Jeduthun, the sons of Kora, two “singers” and one boukolios. These musicians carry or play the 
following instruments: drum, German flute, triangular psaltery, cymbals, viol with bow, harp and 
Panpipe (square form). Two inscriptions surround the circle of the dancing women, one at shoulder 
height, one between their feet. De Wald has found the source of these inscriptions in the commentary 
on the Psalms by Pseudo-Chrysostomos (4th cent.).°* He further calls attention to a passage in the 
preface of this commentary, where the instruments are enumerated “on which the Chorus of the 
prophets or the children of the prophets . . . are accustomed to play.” DeWald was able to state that 
the instruments as listed in the commentary are akin to those represented in the illumination. This, 
however, is true only to the extent that they are similar. The aulos of the commentary becomes a 
German flute, and so forth. The instruments are mostly modern. The representations of the viol 
with bow are among the earliest recorded. Buhle did not find the German flute in Occidental manu- 
scripts before the end of the twelfth century.” 

An especially interesting detail concerning the similarity of the instruments is the fact that the 
preface attributes tuba and psaltery to the two singers (@5ds), who have no Biblical names, and that 
the same combination appears in the illumination—the two musicians called “singers” being 
equipped here also with tuba and psaltery. The same combination recurs in the illumination, fol. 
18v, where one musician, Jeduthun, has the same instruments. To make this fact still more signifi- 
cant, we find the same combination in one of the cycles of the eight modes; the jongleur of the 
seventh mode in the Paris manuscript also has both an oliphant and a narrow triangular psaltery. 

Here, then, a tradition clearly connects the commentary of the fourth century with the By- 
zantine manuscript of the tenth or early eleventh century, for which DeWald assumes earlier 
manuscripts as models, and at the same time with our French manuscript, the troparium of the 
eleventh century. Other instruments, also found in the commentary, the Psalter, and the troparium, 
are the Panpipe and the cymbals. The Panpipe occurs in all the cycles, with the exception of Cluny, 
where it might have been the instrument of one of the destroyed figures. In the illumination of the 
Canticle it is the instrument of the musicians called boukolios; this, incidentally, was the name of 
the priests in the Orphic rites.°° The cymbals in both illuminations of the Psalter have a round, 


65. DeWald, op.cit. 68. A similar combination, handled by one musician, occurs 
66. Migne, Patrol. Gr., Lv, col. 534. as late as the seventeenth century in the engravings of musicians 
67. Incidentally, the chorus of the prophets is not wholly by G. B. Bracelli. 
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saucer-shaped form; in the Paris manuscript and at Cluny they seem to be replaced by another 
double instrument, the castanets of the second mode and the terminal figure in the Paris roparium. 

The relationship between the Canticle illustration and our cycles becomes still more apparent if 
we look at the word written inside the ring of the dancing women; it is Octoechoi. This was the 
Greek, or rather, Byzantine name for the eight modes or scales, and for the book of the Byzantine 
liturgy corresponding to the tonarius of the Gregorian chant. 

So far, we have pointed out the similarities; but the differences are just as interesting. As we have 
seen, the two groups of eight musicians, as represented in the two illuminations from the Psalter, 
are different, and they seem to represent two different traditions. The enumeration in the com- 
mentary and the illumination of the Octoechoi with the dancing women, illustrating the Canticle 
of Moses, correspond to each other; in both there are two percussion instruments, two stringed 
instruments, two wind instruments, and a Panpipe. In the other Psalter illumination with eight 
musicians, there are four stringed instruments, one percussion instrument, one dancer, one wind 
instrument, and a Panpipe. It is noteworthy that here David is one of the musicians, sitting in the 
center with viol and bow. 

We find a representation similar to the latter group on the portal of Ripoll (Ripoli) ;“ again, 
four stringed instruments—three viols and one harp—one percussion instrument, one dancer, one 
wind instrument, and a Panpipe. But here David appears as the leader without an instrument, in 
the center of the upper row. In both cases, in the second illumination of the Psalter as well as at 
Ripoll, the names of the musicians are not given. 

On the portal at Ripoll the eight musicians are divided into two groups of four each. Four taller 
figures are in the upper row; four smaller ones in the lower row lead up to the scene of the bring- 
ing-in of the ark of the Lord. If we are to interpret the whole group at Ripoll as a representation 
of the eight scales—which might be worth considering—the upper row might stand for the au- 
thentic modes, the lower and smaller one for the plagal modes. 

The connecting link between this second kind of tradition and our cycles is the dancing figure; in 
the Psalter and at Ripoll this figure has, so far as can be seen, no instrument; at Cluny the woman 
dancer of the second mode has castanets; in the Paris troparium we have two dancing figures, one 
man for the fifth mode without instrument, and the woman dancer with castanets in the terminal 
picture. In the Harley sonarius the figure for the fifth mode is a woman dancer without instrument. 

A comparative table of the instruments and players as indicated in the six documents reads: 


COMMENTARY Var., Ps. Paris, Ms. Lat. 1118 CLUNY Var., Ps. RIPOLL 
CANTICLE FOL. V 
tympana drum—Kora viol Ist mode lute viol viol 
aulos-fistula flute—Asaph tuba & forked castanets psalterion harp 
cymbals 2nd mode 
kymbala cymbals—Ye- Panpipe 3rd mode lyre dancer dancer 
man 
tuba tuba (singer) _ flute 4th mode carillon viol viol 
psalterion small harp dancer 5th mode (?) triangle viol 
(singer) zither 
kithara harp—Ethan —_ dulcimer 6th mode dulcimer cymbals cymbals 
viol—Jeduthun horn & trian- horn(? ) flute horn 
gular zither 7th mode 
Panpipe— double flute (?) Panpipe Panpipe 
boukolios castanets 8th mode 


The similarities stand out clearly, if we agree to replace instruments of antiquity with cor- 
responding modern ones. That would mean replacing a kithara with a viol, and then with a lute 


70. See note 63. 
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(all of them stringed instruments); or replacing the tympanon with cymbals or drum, and then 
with castanets (all of them percussion instruments). 

Two of the instruments from the Paris and the Cluny cycles do not appear either in the com- 
mentary or the Psalter: the carillon of the fourth mode at Cluny, and the forked cymbals which the 
jongleur of the second mode carries together with the tuba in the Paris troparium. Both of these 
instruments can be seen in other illuminations and in sculpture. In sculpture, carillons occur even 
earlier than the eleventh century. In Psalters 1 have found them in manuscripts of the twelfth 
century, e.g., in Psalters at Hildesheim, Glasgow, and Cambridge.” In other kinds of manuscripts 
they are to be found earlier; there is an instrument similar to the Cluny carillon in the Catalan 
Bible of the early eleventh century, and in the same illumination is depicted a primitive carillon 
with one bell.” It may be that the sculptor of Cluny introduced his kind of carillon into the cycle 
of eight musicians. Indeed, there are carillons similar to the strange instrument at Cluny in cathedral 
sculpture influenced by the master of Cluny.” 

The other instrument foreign to the cycles is the forked cymbals. It is taken over from original 
Roman monuments and can be seen on two of the earliest mediaeval representations of King David 
as a musician, 1.e., on an ivory plaque at Paris (9th cent.),’* and in the Golden Psalter at St. Gall 
(9/1oth cent.).”* Further, it appears as a second instrument of Jeduthun in a Cambridge Psalter 
(beginning of the 11th cent.).”* This same instrument is mentioned by Buhle as a typical example 
of an instrument inspired by antique models, which, however, was no longer played in the ninth 
century but was depicted in Carolingian manuscripts. 

Save for these two, all the instruments can be traced back in one way or another to one of the two 
traditions. One of these is given in the commentary and in the illumination of the Canticle; the 
other in the second illumination of the Vatican Psalter and at Ripoll. We find influences of both 
traditions in the Paris manuscript and in the figures at Cluny. 

The connecting link between the Paris troparium and the Cluny sculptures are these: (1) both 
represent jongleurs; (2) the third mode of Cluny imitates in position and attitude the sixth mode 
of the Paris manuscript; (3) the instruments of the jongleurs of the sixth mode are the same; (4) 
the dancing woman of the second mode and her instrument are similar to the terminal picture in the 
manuscript. 

The commentary, the illustrations of the title and the Canticle in the Vatican Psalter, and the 
seventh jongleur in the Paris troparium have in common the peculiar combination of two instru- 
ments, the tuba (horn) and psaltery. 

The musicians in the Canticle illustration are named octoechot, and the figures at Cluny are 
designated by mottoes as the eight modes. 

One reason that the attribution of the Cluny cycle to either tradition is so difficult is its incom- 
pleteness, only five of the eight figures being extant. The second reason for difficulty is that the 
instruments at Cluny are rendered in such a peculiar way: some instruments are of the period, others 
look like fanciful imitations of antique models. The figures of the second and the sixth mode alone 
follow a specific tradition. The lute(?) of the first mode is perhaps the first of its kind in European 
art. The lyre of the third mode is an imaginary instrument; and how does the player of the carillon 
get into this group? 

One peculiarity of the sculptor is apparent in all the figures; he cannot have understood the 
construction and playing technique of the instruments. Three of them are handled incorrectly; the 


71. A. Goldschmidt, Der Albanipsalter in Hildesheim, Ber- 73. See note 55. 
lin, 1895; J. J. Tikkanen, Die Psalterillustrationen im Mittel- 74. A. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der Zeit 
alter (Acta Soc, Fennicae, XXX1, 5, 1903); J. O. Westwood, der karolingischen Kaiser, Berlin, 1914, 1, pl. 111.3. 
Paleographia sacr. pict., London, 1868, pl. 41; E. Millar, 75. Facsimile edition: Das Psalterium aureum von St. Gal- 


English Illuminated Manuscripts, Paris, 1926, pl. 60; W. Jen, herausgegeben vom historischen Verein des Kantons, St. 
Galpin, Old English Instruments, Chicago, 1911, pls. 12, 20, Gallen, 1878; A. Merton, Buchmalerei in St. Gallen, Halle, 
33> 44) 1911, pp. 38ff. 

72. Neuss, of.cit., p. 90, figs. 32 and 98. 76. Buhle, of.cit., p. 3. 
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castanets are misunderstood and rendered as bells in an unusual form, and it seems impossible to 
play the carillon in the manner depicted. This criticism concerns only the technical rendering of 
the instruments, for otherwise the sculptor shows remarkable skill. 


We have tried to clarify the real meaning of the famous capitals at Cluny while disposing of 
erroneous interpretations. We have seen that there is no common denominator for the mottoes, 
the figures, and the mood of each scale. The Gregorian modes did not belong to specific emotional 
categories in the Middle Ages any more than they do today. 

We have seen that the belief that the Cluny sculptures represent the eight modes is quite justified, 
but that a common source for both the mottoes and the figures that portray the modes has not been 
established by the scholars who have written on the subject. It has been found necessary to search 
for different sources of origin for the texts and for the figures which illustrate them. 

We have traced the literary history of the mottoes and have seen that the person who suggested 
them to the artist must have been a churchman familiar with the literature and tradition of music. 
The artist, on the other hand, was not acquainted with this tradition. Selecting a secular model 
and copying it exactly, the sculptor portrayed the jongleurs familiar to the aristocratic courts of the 
period. 

The sculptures at Cluny, then, have been derived from two different but contemporary tradi- 
tions and represent a fusion of religious and secular motifs, a fusion encountered, in part only, in 
the illustrations of the Paris manuscript. This would seem to be the only plausible interpretation of 
the otherwise contradictory nature of the mottoes and the figures on the Cluny capitals. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. 
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sala dei Giganti, Padua 


2. Sala dei Giganti: Figures and scenes from the lives of Caesar, 
Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus and Cunctator, and Augustus 


PETRARCH AND THE DECORATION OF THE 
SALA VIRORUM ILLUSTRIUM IN PADUA 


THEODOR E. MOMMSEN 


ETRARCH and the Arts is a topic which has often claimed the attention of scholars interested 

in the history of ideas current during the early Italian Renaissance.’ For throughout his 

life Petrarch took a great personal interest in the art of his own time, as well as in that of 
the classical era; he owned works of Giotto and Simone Martini and he concerned himself on many 
occasions with the archaeological and other remains of Roman antiquity. That the greatest poet 
then living in Italy distinguished himself also as a connoisseur and collector must have helped the 
“new” art considerably and increased the critical regard for it of the people of his generation. It 
is noteworthy that Petrarch remained faithful to his original love although, after the middle of 
the fourteenth century, there developed among his younger contemporaries “a certain kind of 
adverse criticism of the work of Giotto and his followers.”” Of Petrarch’s “fervent, yet systematic 
and scientific labors devoted to antiquity,” it has justly been said that they “mark a phase of the 
greatest moment in this development.” 

But perhaps even more important than this personal interest in contemporary art and in ancient 
archaeology is the fact that through his literary work Petrarch gave many ideas to the artists of 
later generations. In the standard work on this topic, Prince d’Essling and Eugéne Miintz came to 
the conclusion that “a historian who neglects [this influence] passes over one of the most operative 
factors of the Renaissance.”* Above all it was, of course, the Trionfi which inspired artistic imagina- 
tion, and so we find throughout the Renaissance a large number of representations of Petrarch’s 
triumphs, some of the whole series and some of only a single triumph.° But other works of Petrarch 
were also to exert a definite influence upon artistic creation, as Prince d’Essling and E. Miintz have 
shown.° 

The case of Petrarch’s main historical work, De viris illustribus, a collection of biographies of 
great Roman statesmen and generals, is of particular interest. In most of the other instances Pe- 
trarch’s influence was posthumous. But here we know that his book was adapted by painters during 
his lifetime and under his very eyes. Moreover, we even know the motive which inspired his 
patron, Francesco il Vecchio da Carrara, to commission the frescoes representing Petrarch’s his- 
torical work in the palace at Padua. This information we obtain from Petrarch’s faithful disciple, 
Lombardo della Seta, whom he appointed his literary executor.’ In 1379, five years after Petrarch’s 
death, Lombardo completed his continuation of the work De viris illustribus which Petrarch had 


1. The nature of the problems treated in this article forced 
the author to move into areas of research which are somewhat 
outside his own field. He therefore feels most grateful for the 
helpful advice and the valuable suggestions which he received 
from his friends B. Degenhart, E. Mandowsky, E. Panofsky, 
and W. L. Woodfill, as well as from the members of the Uni- 
versity Seminar on the Renaissance at Columbia University, to 
whom the paper was presented in Spring 1950. Acknowledg- 
ment for the use of photographs is made to Danesin, Padua, for 
Figs. 152), 33. 

2. M. Meiss, Painting in Florence and Siena after the Black 
Death, Princeton, 1951, p. 6; see #bid., pp. 70-713; for Petrarch’s 
remarks concerning Giotto, see R. Salvini, Giotto, bibliografia, 
Rome, 1938, p. 5 notes 9-11. 

3. F. Antal, Florentine Painting and Its Social Background, 


London, 1947, p. 103. 

4. [V. Masséna] Prince d’Essling and E. Mintz, Pétrarque: 
ses études d’art, son influence sur les artistes, ses portraits et 
ceux de Laure, Villustration de ses écrits, Paris, 1902, p. 60; 
see also L. Venturi, “La critica d’arte e F. Petrarca,” L’Arte, 
XXV, 1922, pp. 238-244; L. Chiovenda, “Die Zeichnungen 
Petrarcas,” Archivum Romanicum, XVI, 1933, pp. 1-61 (with 
bibliography). 

5. See W. Weisbach, Trionfi, Berlin, 1919, passim. 

6. D’Essling and Miintz, of.cit., ch. 111 (pp. 83-100). 

7. On Lombardo, see G. Ferrante, “Lombardo della Seta 
umanista padovano,” Atti d. R. Istituto Veneto d. Scienze, 
Lettere ed Arti, XCII1, part 11, 1933-34, Pp. 445-487; G. Bil- 
lanovich, Petrarca letterato, Rome, 1947, 1, part III, passim. 
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left unfinished. In his dedicatory preface Lombardo addresses Francesco il Vecchio as follows: 
“As an ardent lover of the virtues, you have extended hospitality to these viri illustres, not only 
in your heart and mind, but also very magnificently in the most beautiful part of your palace. Ac- 
cording to the custom of the ancients you have honored them with gold and purple, and with 
images and inscriptions you have set them up for admiration. . . . To the inward conception of 
your keen mind you have given outward expression in the form of most excellent pictures, so that 
you may always keep in sight these men whom you are eager to love because of the greatness of 
their deeds.”* 

If the decoration of the Sala Virorum Il]lustrium in Padua had been preserved in the original 
form inspired by Petrarch and commissioned by Francesco da Carrara, we would have a singular 
opportunity to study and understand how the essence of an important literary work was expressed 
in painting. The almost complete destruction of the frescoes seems, at first glance, to have deprived 
us of that opportunity. However, sufficient evidence remains so that we can attempt to reconstruct, 
to a certain extent at least, the original decoration.° 

The first problem which arises is the question as to when the frescoes of the hall were painted. 
The dates which have been assigned so far vary from the late 1340’s’° to a date before 1370." It 
is, however, possible to fix the date somewhat more precisely by taking into consideration the fact 
that Francesco da Carrara commissioned the frescoes only after Petrarch had dedicated his work De 
viris illustribus to him.” The final preface, containing this dedication, is undated. But a study of the 
relationship which existed between Petrarch and Francesco il Vecchio permits us to establish quite 
definitely the date post guem of the dedication of the book and, consequently, also that of the be- 
ginning of the decoration. 

Francesco was the son of Giacomo da Carrara with whom Petrarch, in his younger years, had 
been on very close terms.’* The news of Giacomo’s assassination by members of his own family, 
in 1350, came as a terrible shock to Petrarch, and for more than seven years he avoided Padua. 
It was only in 1358 that he revisited the city, of which Francesco il Vecchio had by then assumed 
the government. From that year on, Petrarch again frequented Padua for longer or shorter periods 
and ultimately, from 1367 to his death in 1374, he resided there and in nearby Arqua more often 
than anywhere else. During his stays in Padua, Petrarch of course got to know the lord of the city 
but, to judge from a letter written in 1361, his relationship with Francesco remained at first quite 
formal.’* Evidently, it was only after Petrarch had become a more or less permanent resident of 
the principality of the Carrara that a true friendship developed between the two men, as a large 
number of letters indicates, which Petrarch either addressed directly to Francesco or in which he 
spoke of him. These letters were all written between the years 1367 and 1374.'° We learn from 


8. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Cod. Lat. 6069 F, fol. 
144r: “Hos non modo mente et animo ut uirtutum amantissimus 
hospes digne suscepisti, sed et aule tue pulcerrima parte mag- 
nifice collocasti et more maiorum hospitaliter honoratos auro 
et purpura cultos ymaginibus et titulis admirandos ornatissime 
tua prestitit magni animi gloriosa conceptio, que cum similes 
sui ut supra dictum est reddat effectus, nec tui nec innate uirtutis 
oblitus in forma excellentissime picture extrinsecus expressisti, 
quod intus ab arduo erat conceptum ingenio, ut assidue in 
conspectu haberes, quos diligere ob magnitudinem rerum 
studueras.” Compare the somewhat faulty edition of Lom- 
bardo’s preface by D. Rossetti, Petrarca, Giulio Celso e Boc- 
caccio, Trieste, 1828, pp. 226-232. 

. The first and most basic treatment of the problem was 
by J. von Schlosser, “Ein Veronesisches Bilderbuch und die 
héfische Kunst des XIV. Jahrhunderts,” Jahrbuch der Kunst- 
historischen Sammlungen des Allerhachsten Kaiserhauses, XV1, 
1895, pp. 183-193. 

10. A. Fitzgerald, “Guariento di Arpo,” Memoirs of the 
American Academy in Rome, 1X, 1931, pp. 170 and 176.— 
H. Keller, “Die Entstehung des Bildnisses am Ende des Hoch- 


mittelalters,” Résisches Jahrbuch fiir Kumstgeschichte, 111, 
1939, P- 355, dates the frescoes “between 1347 and 1365.” 

11. P. de Nolhac, “Le ‘De viris illustribus’ de Pétrarque,” 
Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale 
et autres Bibliothéques, Xxx1V, 1891, p. 64 n. 3, and, following 
him, d’Essling and Mintz, of.cit., p. 46. 

12. On this dedication, see de Nolhac, of.cit., pp. 63-65; G. 
Martellotti, “Epitome e Compendio,” Orientamenti Culturall, 
II, 1946, pp. 209-211. 

13. On Petrarch’s relationship with the Carrara family, see 
A. Zardo, Il Petrarca e 1 Carraresi, Milan, 1887; A. Gloria, 
Documenti inediti intorno al Petrarca, Padua, 1878; A. Medin, 
“T] Petrarca a Padua e ad Arqua,” Padova a F. Petrarca, 
Padua, 1904, pp. 3ff.; A. Limentani, “L’amicizia fra il 
Petrarca e i principi di Carrara,” Padova: Rassegna Mensile 
del Comune di Padova, X, 1937; G. Billanovich, of.cit., 1, 
pp. 297ff. 

14. See Fam. (ed. V. Rossi) xx111, 20, §§ 5-6. 

15. Sen. X, 23 Xl, 2, 3, and 173 XIII, 8; XIV, 1 and 2; XV, 5; 
E pistola Posteritati, ed. E. Carrara, Annali d. Istituto Superiore 
d. Magist. di Torino, 111, 1929, p. 308, § 40.—As to the dates 
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them that the prince endeavored in every possible way to show the respect and the admiration 
which he felt for the poet. Thus, for instance, he appeared in person to greet Petrarch on his return 
from a journey, had his own physician attend him, and called on him to deliver personally unhappy 
news of one of Petrarch’s closest friends, news which later fortunately proved to be false."* Theirs 
was not a relationship between lord and subject but between man and man, and consequently their 
conversations were characterized by complete frankness and cordiality.’ Petrarch, on his side, had 
high regard for Francesco’s statesmanship and took a great interest in the political affairs of Padua. 
He even went so far, not long before his death, as to write for the prince a treatise in which he 
undertook to outline and discuss in quite meticulous fashion the administrative problems and tasks 
of the government of the city.’* Petrarch’s gratitude toward Francesco found its ultimate expression 
in one of the stipulations of his last will in which he left to him his picture of the Virgin by Giotto.” 
This gift was a token of his appreciation of the fact that his closing years in Padua and Arqua had 
been so pleasant because “the lord of these places, a very wise man, loves and honors me, not as a 
master but asa son does, both on account of his own affection for me and in memory of his magnani- 
mous father who loved me like a brother.”” 

The intimate friendship between the two men bore rich fruit because it resulted, on the part of 
Petrarch, in the resumption of his work De viris illustribus” and, on the part of Francesco da 
Carrara, in the commissioning of the painting of the Sala Virorum Il]lustrium. 

Petrarch’s interest in history dated back to his early youth, and, after his first visit to Rome in 
1336, he resolved to write a great historical work in the form of a collection of biographies of “the 
illustrious men of all countries and ages.””* Soon after starting this ambitious undertaking Petrarch 
apparently realized that the only history which truly interested him was that of Rome, and thus he 
decided to limit himself to writing the biographies of all the famous statesmen of Rome “from the 
time of Romulus to that of Titus.””* In consequence, during the late 1330’s and early 1340's, he 
wrote a number of lives of great figures in Roman history. After this brief period of intensive his- 
torical work, other interests monopolized his attention so that he never completed even this more 
restricted project. But although Petrarch actually did very little work on De viris illustribus, he kept 
it in his mind and mentioned it rather frequently in other works and in his letters and conversa- 
tions.** In spite of this continuous interest it seems likely, however, that Petrarch would never have 
attempted any final “editing” of that work, had it not been for Francesco da Carrara. For we learn 
from Petrarch himself that it was Francesco who requested him “to collect his scattered biographies 
in one book.”** After Petrarch’s death, Lombardo della Seta likewise stated that the collection of 


of these letters, compare the extremely helpful chronological 
list and the bibliographical references given by E. H. Wilkins, 
The Prose Letters of Petrarch: A Manual, New York, 1951. 

16. Sen. X1, 23 X11, 8; XI, 3. 

17. Cf. Sen. x111, 9; XIV, 1 and 2. 

18. Sen. X, 235 ZIV, 2: 

19. Sen. x1v, 1 (ed. V. Ussani, Padua, 1922). 

20. G. Fracassetti, F. Petrarcae epistolae de rebus familiari- 


article, “Linee di sviluppo dell’umanesimo Petrarchesco,” Studé 
Petrarcheschi, 11, 1949, pp. 51-80, Prof. Martellotti attempts 
to show that “il pid vasto ‘De viris’ [i.e., that version which 
contains the Biblical lives] sarebbe posteriore a quello da 
Romolo a Tito” (of.cit., p. 53). Prof. Martellotti’s arguments 
for this thesis (which is also maintained, though for different 
reasons, by C. Calcaterra, Nella selva del Petrarca, Bologna, 
1942, pp. 415ff.), are very interesting, but in my forthcoming 


bus, Florence, 1863, 111, p. 541; the document dates of 1370, 
not of 1361, as R. Salvini, Giotto, p. 5 n. 11, assumes. 

21. Sen. 5. 

22. Cf. Zardo, of.cit., pp. 180ff.; de Nolhac, of.cit., pp. 
63ff.; Martellotti, op.cit., pp. 209f. 

23. Fam. vitt, 3, § 12. 

24. On the complex question of the chronology of the var- 
ious versions of De viris illustribus, see especially de Nolhac, 
op.cit., pp. 61-109; E. Carrara, Petrarca, Rome, 1937, pp. 37- 
40; T. E. Mommsen, “Petrarch’s Conception of the Dark 
Ages,” Speculum, XVIl, 1942, pp. 228-234; G. Martellotti, 
“Sulla composizione del De viris e dell’Africa del Petrarca,” 
Annali ad, Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, ser. 11, X, 1941, 
pp. 247-262; Martellotti, “Petrarca e Cesare,” ibid., Xv, 
1947, pp. 149-158; Martellotti, “Epitome e Compendio,” 
Orientamenti Culturali, 11, 1946, pp. 205-216.—In a recent 


study of Petrarch’s historical works I hope to be able, on the 
basis of additional evidence, to reaffirm the validity of P. de 
Nolhac’s chronology. 

25. See, e.g., Rerum Memorandarum, lib. .., 1, 2 (ed. G. 
Billanovich, Florence, 1943, p. 273); De vita solitaria, 1, 10 
(in Petrarch’s Opera, ed. Basel, 1581, p. 240); Invectiva 
contra medicum quendam, 1. 1 (ibid., p. 1095); Fam. vit, 
7» 85; IX, 15, § 1; XIX, 3, §§ 12-13; XX, 8, 

26. See Petrarch’s final preface to De wiris illustribus (ed. 
Razzolini, Bologna, 1874, 1, p. 2), in the following, quoted 
from Cod. Paris. Lat. 6069 F, fol. 1r: “Illustres quosdam 
uiros, quos excellenti gloria floruisse doctissimorum hominum 
ingenia memorie tradiderunt, in diuersis uoluminibus tanquam 
sparsos ac disseminatos rogatu tuo, plaustrifer insignis, qui 
modestissimo nutu inclite urbis Patauine sceptra unice geris, 
locum in unum colligere et quasi quodammodo stipare arbitra- 
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biographies of a number of illustrious men was “ordered” by Francesco il Vecchio.” It is evident 
that we owe the final redaction of Petrarch’s main historical work in the form in which it has come 
down to posterity to the initiative of Francesco da Carrara. 

When one considers Francesco’s decisive role, it seems only just that Petrarch should have in- 
scribed the work to him. But from Petrarch’s point of view this final dedication actually signified a 
much higher and more unusual honor than appears at first glance. For when he started the work 
in 1337 or 1338, far from dedicating it to a prince, he declared explicitly that “the princes of our 
days furnish material merely for satire, not for history.”** Fifteen years later, in 1354, when the 
German king and later emperor Charles IV asked that the book De viris illustribus be inscribed 
to himself, Petrarch replied frankly and to Charles’ face: “Know, Caesar, that you will be worthy, 
at long last, of this gift and of the dignity of the title of this book, not simply because of a resplend- 
ent name or a meaningless diadem, but only when, because of your deeds and the virtus of your 
mind, you have finally joined the company of illustrious men and when you have lived so that 
posterity will read of you what you read about the ancients.”*” The bitter disappointment which 
Petrarch was soon to feel about Charles’ Italian policy ended any thought he may have had of ever 
inscribing the book to him. Nor did Petrarch deem any of the other powerful men with whom he 
was connected throughout his life worthy of the honor. It was saved for the last of his princely 
patrons, Francesco il Vecchio, whom, in a letter of 1373, he indeed calls “vir illustris.”*° 

In view of the fact that Petrarch attributed such great significance to the dedication of this par- 
ticular work, it seems safe to assume that he inscribed it to Francesco da Carrara only after he had 
established a really close relationship with him. As we have seen from Petrarch’s correspondence, 
this was not before the year 1367, which therefore appears to be the earliest possible date of the 
final preface to De viris illustribus. Since the resumption of Petrarch’s historical work was directly 
connected with the prince’s desire for its pictorial representation in his palace,” it follows that the 
same year 1367 has to be regarded also as the terminus post quem for the beginning of the decora- 
tion of the hall. Because the painters had to know which men and how many of them were to be 
depicted in the hall, Petrarch must have made, at the same time, his final selection of the Roman 
heroes. We can therefore assume that not only the twenty-four biographies of De viris illustribus 
which were written by Petrarch himself, but also the twelve others which, after Petrarch’s death, 
were added by Lombardo della Seta, formed part of the plan agreed upon with Francesco il Vecchio 
in or shortly after the year 1367.” 

By 1370 the decoration of the hall was so far advanced that the project was known even outside 
Padua. For we learn from a notice in Piero Buoninsegni’s Florentine History concerning the death 
of the Florentine condottiere Manno Donati and his burial in Padua that “the lord [i.e., Francesco 
il Vecchio] had Manno’s portrait painted in a hall among the other men famous for their feats of 
arms.”** A letter from Lombardo asks Petrarch “to insert Manno in the work De viris illustribus 


tus sum.” G. Martellotti (Orientamenti Culturali, 11, 1946, p. _veteres legeris, tu legaris a posteris.” 
207) was the first to point out the importance of the fact that 30. See the last sentence of Sen. xv, 1 (ed. V. Ussani, p. 47). 


it is only in this preface that the qualifying term “quidam viri 
illustres” is used; before that Petrarch always spoke of the 
illustrious men; cf. Martellotti, #bid., p. 210. 

27. See Lombardo’s preface to his continuation of the Com- 
pendium (in Petrarch’s Opera, ed. 1581, p. 502), in the fol- 
lowing, quoted from Cod. Paris. Lat. 6069 G, fol. 9v: “Tussisti 
enim multa et maxima quorundam uirorum facta prius quodam 
epithomate neque prolixo neque artato, sed mediocri stilo 
declarari.” 

28. See Petrarch’s first preface to De viris illustribus, ed. 
de Nolhac, of.cit., p. 111, ll. 22-24. 

29. Fam. x1x, 3, § 13: “Quod autem ad te, Cesar, ita demum 
hoc te munere et eius libri titulo dignum scito, si non fulgore 
nominis tantum aut inani dyademate, sed rebus gestis et virtute 
animi illustribus tete viris ascripseris et sic vixeris, ut, cum 


31. See Lombardo’s statement, quoted supra, note 8. 
32. See de Nolhac, of.cit., pp. 64f.; Martellotti, of.cit., 


pp. 200f. 
33. P. Buoninsegni, Historia Fiorentina, Florence, 1580, p. 
548 (ad. a. 1370): “. . . hauuta la vittoria ne venne a Padoua 


e dopo pochi giorni passO di questa vita e fu sepellito in 
Padoua con grandissimi honori, e fecelo il signore dipignere in 
una sala fra gli altri huomini famosi in fatti d’arme.” Buonin- 
segni’s account was repeated by Sozomeno da Pistoia in his 
Chronicon Universale (ed. Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scrip- 
tores, Milan, 1730, XVI, p. 1090) ; see also Scipione Ammirato, 
Istorie Fiorentine, Florence, 1848, 111, p. 213.—The date of 
Manno Donati’s death is controversial; A. Zardo, I] Petrarca 
e 4 Carraresi, pp. 119-124, believes that Manno did not die 
until 1374, but his arguments are not convincing. 
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... and thus to make him deservedly eternal among the mortals.”** Petrarch could not assent to 
this request because long ago he had decided to exclude men of his own era from the work, but 
it is likely that he composed at least an inscription for Manno’s tomb.” Francesco da Carrara, on 
the other hand, evidently deemed his Florentine contemporary worthy of the same honor which 
he was rendering to the great war lords of ancient Rome and had Manno portrayed in one of the 
halls of his palace, though not in the Sala Virorum Illustrium itself, which remained reserved for 
the heroes of antiquity.” 

As to when the decoration of the hall was completed, long discussion is unnecessary: the terminus 
ante quem is January 25, 1379, the day on which Lombardo della Seta, according to his own state- 
ment, finished his continuation of De viris illustribus." Shortly before he set down that date, at 
the beginning of his last biography, that of Trajan, Lombardo addresses himself to Francesco il 
Vecchio as follows: “I know that you, gracious lord of Padua, are eagerly waiting for the conclusion 
of this work so that you can learn briefly and in the right order about the deeds of your famous 
heroes. For this reason, just as you have placed Trajan among the others in the extreme corner 
of your beautiful hall, so I, in this work, set out to treat him as the last one.”** 

The frescoes in the Sala Virorum Illustrium of the Carrara palace in Padua which illustrated the 
lives of the great Romans in Petrarch’s De viris illustribus must, therefore, have been painted 
between the years 1367 and 1379. 

In regard to the dates of the portraits of Petrarch and Lombardo della Seta which were painted 
on one of the small sides of the same hall, we are somewhat less certain. If the portrait of Petrarch 
which is still to be seen in the hall, although greatly retouched (Fig. 3), was actually the work of 
Guariento, as some scholars believe,” it must have been painted before 1370, the year of Guariento’s 
death. This attribution can be supported by the fact that Guariento worked in Padua from early 
in 1368 until he died, that is, during the years when the decoration of the hall had already been 
started. Furthermore, such a likeness from life would not have been unusual, because other por- 
traits, executed while Petrarch was alive, were in various Italian palaces.“° However, in view of 
the complete silence of all our sources, including the naturally well-informed eye-witness Lom- 
bardo della Seta, it seems more likely that the portrait was made only after Petrarch’s death in 1374 
or even after Lombardo had written, in 1379 and 1380, the two prefaces to his continuations of 
Petrarch’s historical works. Consequently, the portrait has been attributed to a number of other 
masters active in Padua during the last decades of the fourteenth century, including Altichiero 
of Verona, Jacopo Avanzo of Padua and Giusto de’ Menabuoi.“ It has even been held to have 
been painted in the early fifteenth century because “the forms of the furniture, which are still 
Gothic, and the acquaintance with, though still awkward employment of, linear perspective, point 


to the time of Pisanello.”” 


34. The letter was edited by de Nolhac, of.c#t., p. 103 n. 3: 
“Hune [i.e., Manno] scilicet te intra opus Illustrium inserere 
rogo.... J Arripe, quaeso, illum tuum disertissimum calamum, 
quo soles strenuos illustrare viros, et hunc merito fac inter 
mortales eternum.” 

35. See de Nolhac, of.cit., p. 64 n. 3. 

36. See von Schlosser, op.cit., p. 185. 

37. See de Nolhac, of.cit., p. 73 (from Cod. Paris. Lat. 
6069 F, fol. 195). 

38. Cod. Paris. Lat. 6069 F, fol. 194r, ed. de Nolhac, 
op.cit., p. 81 n. 1: “Scio enim te, urbis Patavi inclite rector, 
tuorum clarissimorum heroum gradatim ut breviter acta cog- 
noscas, huiusce opusculi avide finem exposcere. Ideoque ut in 
ultimo angulo tue venustissime aule Trayanum inter ceteros 
collocasti, ita et in hoc opere novissimum tradere perquiro. . . .” 

39. E.g., A. Moschetti, “Per un antico ritratto del Petrarca,” 
Padova a F, Petrarca, Padua, 1904, pp. 8f.; A. Fitzgerald, 
“Guariento,” Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, 1x, 
1931, pp. 176f.; the portrait was reproduced by V. Rossi in 


Most scholars have rejected this later dating,** and their arguments 
J 


the first volume of his edition of Petrarch’s Familiari, Rome, 
1933, with the caption: “forse dipinto dal Guariento.” 

40. See d’Essling and Mintz, of.cit., pp. 62ff.; A. Ratti 
(Pope Pius X1), Un antico ritratto di F. Petrarca all’ A mbros- 
iana, Milan, 1907; R. Weiss, Il primo secolo dell’ umanesimo, 
Rome, 1949, pp. 75-77) 81. 

41. E.g., G. Cittadella, “Petrarca a Padova e ad Arqua,” 
Padova a F, Petrarca, Padua, 1874, p. 67 n. 3, and R. Van 
Marle, The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, 
The Hague, 1924, IV, p. 152, attributed it to Altichiero; L. 
Coletti, “Studi sulla pittura del Trecento a Padova,” Rivista 
@’ Arte, XII, 1930, p. 360, to Giusto; S. Bettini, Giusto de’ 
Menabuoi e larte del Trecento, Padua, 1944, pp. 71 and 123 
n, 22, to Avanzo. 

42. Schlosser, of.cit., p. 189; see d’Essling and Miintz, 
op.cit., p. 64. 

43. See especially Moschetti, of.cit., pp. 8f.; Fitzgerald, 
op.cit., p. 176. 
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seem to be supported by a fresco in the church of the Abbey of Viboldone near Milan representing 
the Doctors of the Church and showing in one part a monk studying in his cell (Fig. 4). The whole 
setting of this monastic study is very much like that of the portrait of Petrarch in the Sala Virorum 
Illustrium, in respect both to the particular kind of perspective used and to the Gothic milieu. 
The fresco in Viboldone was painted between 1363 and 1365 and has been assigned either to a 
painter who was strongly influenced by the Tuscan school of Giotto’s followers“* or, more specifi- 
cally, to Giusto de’? Menabuoi.** The question of whether or not the two frescoes were painted by 
the same master can be answered only on the basis of additional comparative material. But the 
noticeable similarity of the perspective certainly allows the assumption that the Paduan portrait of 
Petrarch was painted about the same time as the picture in Viboldone, that is, in the last third of 
the fourteenth century. In view of the political developments which took place in Padua at that 
time, it appears possible to determine the date ante quem even more closely. For in 1388 Francesco 
il Vecchio was vanquished by a coalition of Milan and Venice and condemned to end his life as a 
prisoner of Gian Galeazzo Visconti. His son Francesco Novello reconquered Padua in 1390 but his 
position remained precarious, politically as well as financially, until the final collapse of the power 
of the Carrara family in 1405. These external difficulties, and the fact that Francesco Novello 
showed himself quite uninterested in Petrarch’s literary legacy,** seem to justify the conclusion that 
the portrait of Petrarch was painted when the older Francesco was still in power, that is, before 
the year 1388." 

The portrait of Lombardo della Seta, the counterpart of the Petrarch portrait in the hall, was 
so completely painted over in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries that its original style and 
appearance cannot be determined. It has been rightly assumed, however, that it was painted during 
the reign of Francesco il Vecchio, probably in recognition of Lombardo’s completion of Petrarch’s 
De viris illustribus, that is, between the years 1380 and 1388.** In the case of this portrait, it is 
absolutely certain that it was not done under the rule of Francesco Novello. For, during the 
Milanese occupation of Padua, Lombardo entered the service of the victors and on Francesco No- 
vello’s return to power, in 1390, had to flee to Venice where he died a few weeks later. In accord- 
ance with his last wishes, he was to be buried near Petrarch in Arqua. But Francesco Novello 
resented so deeply his collaboration with the Viscontis that he ordered the body to be sent back to 
Venice.“ 

Use in this article of the designation “Sala Virorum I]lustrium” is appropriate, for it is found in 
two Paduan documents of the years 1382 and 1390.” The very name of the hall as it appears in 
these official records demonstrates most clearly the close connection which in the eyes of contem- 
poraries existed between the decoration and Petrarch’s homonymous work. 

The earliest descriptive information about the hall as a whole is obtained through the treatise De 
laudibus Patavit, which was composed by Michele Savonarola in 1446 or 1447.” In his description 


44. F. Wittgens, Gli affreschi della Badia degli Umiliati a 
Viboldone, Milan, 1933, pp. 29ff. 

45. Bettini, of.cit., pp. 45-50; see s#bid., pl. 21, the re- 
production of the whole fresco in question. 

46. See Billanovich, Petrarca letterato, 1, pp. 336-341. 

47. The popularity of the Paduan fresco portrait is shown 
by the fact that in the early fifteenth century it was copied by 
the illuminator of a manuscript of Petrarch’s Rime (Florence, 
Biblioteca Nazionale, Cod. Palat. 184 fol. Ov; see Fig. 6); a 
copy of this illumination is to be found in another manuscript 
of the Rime, which was written in the later fifteenth century 
(Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana, Cod. Strozz. 172 fol. Or). 

48. See G. Ferrante, “Lombardo della Seta umanista pado- 
vano,” Atti d. R. Istituto Veneto d. Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, 
XCIII, part I], 1933-34, p. 4573 Billanovich, of.cé#t., 1, p. 320. 

49. The documentary evidence of this interesting incident 
was recently discovered by G. Billanovich, of.cét., 1, pp. 334. 


50. See A. Gloria, Documents inediti intorno al Petrarca, 
Padua, 1878, p. 36 (ad a. 1382): “in sala virorum illustrium”; 
ibid, (ad a. 1390): “super podiolos iuxta salam novam illus- 
trium virorum.” Gloria’s documentary material gives a very 
illuminating insight into the variety and the wealth of decora- 
tions in the many rooms of the Carrara palace of the fourteenth 
century.—In Galeazzo and Bartolomeo Gatari’s Cronaca Car- 
rarese, which was composed at the end of the fourteenth 
century, the hall is called “[la] grande salla de l’inperadori” 
(ed. A. Medin and G. Tolomei, in Muratori, Rerum Italicarum 
Scriptores, Citta di Castello, 1914, XVII, part I, p. 408, ad 
a. 1390). 

51. Ed. A. Segarizzi, in Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scrip- 
tores, Citta di Castello, 1902, XXIV, part 15; as to the date of 
the treatise, see sbid., p. viii; on the reliability of Savonarola’s 
statements concerning the various works of art in Padua, see 
Segarizzi’s remarks, #bid., p. 44 n. 2. 
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of the “Capitanei curia,” that is, the former palace of the Carrara family, which by that time had 
become the residence of the Venetian governor of Padua, Michele Savonarola says: “There are 
two very large rooms which are elaborately decorated with pictures. The first of these rooms is 
called the ‘Sala Thebarum,” the other one, which is larger and more glorious than the first, is 
named the ‘Sala Imperatorum.’ In this room are depicted the Roman generals [Romani impera- 
tores|, in wonderful figures and with their triumphs, painted in gold and with the best colors. The 
representation of these men was the work of the famous painters Ottaviano and Altichiero. This is 
indeed an imperial palace and worthy of an emperor.””* 

The details of this statement will be discussed later. At this point, only one particular item 
requires immediate clarification. In speaking of the figures of the Romani imperatores in the Sala 
Virorum Il]lustrium, Savonarola certainly did not mean to imply that the hall contained pictures of 
“emperors” exclusively.** He rather made use purposely of the double meaning of the word, because 
this allowed him to say that “the hall of the Roman generals” was truly “imperial” or majestic. 
This interpretation of the phrase in question is confirmed by the observation that a hall in the 
Palazzo Trinci in Foligno, which contains a similar series of frescoes depicting a number of great 
men of the Roman Republic and Empire, was in the fifteenth century likewise called “la sala de 
Pimperatori.””* 

The next information about the hall is found in the Notizia d’opere del disegno by the so-called 
Anonimo Morelliano, that is, by Marcanton Michiel, who wrote about a hundred years later than 
Michele Savonarola. Michiel says: “In the Sala dei Giganti, according to Campagnola, Jacopo 
Avanzo painted on the left side the captivity of Jugurtha and the triumph of Marius; on the 
right side, Guariento of Padua painted the twelve Caesars and their deeds. According to Andrea 
Riccio, the painters working there were Altichiero and Ottaviano of Brescia. There are portrayed 
Petrarch and Lombardo who, I believe, supplied the subject-matter of these pictures.”** 

In the evaluation of this statement, it is important to notice that Marcanton Michiel merely 
expresses an opinion of his own in the last sentence quoted, concerning the portraits of Petrarch and 
Lombardo and their presumable participation in the choice of the pictorial topics. In regard to the 
other frescoes, however, Michiel declares explicitly that his account is based on the information of 
two earlier Paduan authorities, Gerolamo Campagnola (who flourished in the second part of the 
fifteenth century), and Andrea Riccio (who lived from 1470 to 1532).°" Of thesé two, Riccio’s in- 
formation confirms, or simply repeats, Michele Savonarola’s statement that the Sala Virorum 
I|lustrium was decorated by Altichiero of Verona (died ca. 1385),°° and by Ottaviano Prandino of 
Brescia (flourished 1370-1420). Gerolamo Campagnola on the other hand, attributes the frescoes 
to two entirely different painters, Guariento (died 1370) and Jacopo Avanzo of Padua (flourished 
in the second part of the fourteenth century). 


52. On this hall, see Schlosser, of.cit., p. 184. d’opere del disegno, ed. T. Frimmel, Vienna, 1888, p. 34: 


53. Ed. Segarizzi, op.cit., p. 49: “Cumque honoratas scalas 
ascendis, podiola lodiam parte in superiori circuentia, columpnis 
marmoreis ac magnificis fenestris, que ad utranque curiam 
aspectum habent, etiam ornata invenis. Stantque due amplissime 
et picturis ornatissime sale ad latera horum situate, quarum 
prima Thebarum nuncupatur, altera Imperatorum nominatur 
prima maior atque gloriosior, in qua Romani imperatores 
miris cum figuris cumque triumphis, auro optimoque cum 
colore depicti sunt. Quos gloriose manus illustrium pictorum 
Octaviani et Alticherii configurarunt. Hec vero domus impera- 
toria est et imperatore digna: cui camere, amena viridaria, 
ecclesia, officialium loca et advenarum hospitia quam magnifica 
minime desunt.” 

54. As to the name “la salla de Dinperadori,” as used in 
Gatari’s Cronaca Carrarese, see supra, note 50. 

55. See M. Salmi, “Gli affreschi del Palazzo Trinci a 
Foligno,” Bollettino d’Arte, Xi11, 1919, p. 160 Nn. 1. 

56. Anonimo Morelliano (Marcanton Michiel), Notizia 


“Nella sala di Giganti, segondo el Campagnola, Jacomo 
Dauanzo dipinse a man mancha la captiuita di Giugurta, et 
triompho di Mario. Guariento Padoano li XII Cesari a man 
dextra e li lor fatti. Segondo Andrea Rizzo ui dipinsero 
Altichierio et Octauiano Bressano. Iui sono ritratti el Petrarcha 
et Lombardo, i quali credo dessero l’argomento di quella 
pittura.” 

57. On Gerolamo Campagnola, see Milanesi’s remarks in 
his edition of Vasari’s Vite, 111, p. 385 motes 1 and 2, p. 634 
n. 1, p. 636 n. 4; W. Kallab, Vasaristudien, Vienna, 1908, 
PP- 347-3543 Thieme-Becker, Kiinstler-Lexikon, Vv, p. 4513 on 
Andrea Riccio, see Thieme-Becker, of.cit., XXVIII, p. 259. 

58. Thieme-Becker, of.cit., 1, p. 351; E. Sandberg Vavala, 
La Pittura Veronese, Verona, 1926, pp. 156-189; L. Coletti, 
Rivista d’Arte, X11, 1930, pp. 323-380. 

59. See Thieme-Becker, of.cit., XXVII, p. 346. 

60. See Thieme-Becker, of.cit., 11, p. 270; L. Coletti, 
Rivista d’Arte, X111, 1931, pp. 303-363. 
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As we have seen before, Guariento was active in Padua between 1368 and 1370, so that his 
participation in the decoration of the Sala Virorum Illustrium, which is also asserted by Vasari,” 
could well be fitted into the chronology of the work. The fact that he died so shortly after the start 
of the enterprise could be taken as an explanation of why it had to be completed by other artists. 
But in view of the scarcity of the documentary material at our disposal, the thesis of Guariento’s 
share in the decoration of the hall cannot claim more than a hypothetical value. Nor does it seem 
possible to decide with any real certainty whether Campagnola and Riccio supplement or contradict 
one another in their statements quoted by Marcanton Michiel concerning the participation of 
Avanzo, Altichiero, and Ottaviano Prandino in the work.” It seems significant that Michiel himself 
did not choose to make any decision between these conflicting authorities. 

Another puzzling question is raised by the statement attributed to Campagnola that the hall 
contained the portraits of “the twelve Caesars.” For the book De viris illustribus included the biog- 
raphies of only four of the Roman emperors, and certainly neither Petrarch nor Francesco da 
Carrara ever intended to glorify in their Hall of Fame the memory of all of the first twelve Roman 
emperors portrayed in Suetonius’ work. Thus it seems more likely to assume that Campagnola, like 
Michele Savonarola before him and Vasari after him, knew that the room was called “the Hall of 
the Romani Imperatores,” but did not realize that in this case the word imperatores had the meaning 
of “general”; consequently, he saw in the name of the hall a reference to the popular title of 
Suetonius’ book on “the twelve Caesars.” The assumption of such a linguistic misunderstanding 
would appear to offer a very simple explanation, were it not for the fact that Campagnola was a 
native of Padua and ought therefore to have known that there were no portraits of “the twelve 
Caesars” in the palace. Two alternatives remain: either Marcanton Michiel did not quote verbatim 
from Compagacia’s letter and is therefore himself responsible for the misinterpretation of the word 
imperatores;** or Campagnola did not know the actual subjects of the portraits because the decora- 
tion of the Sala Virorum I1lustrium had been destroyed before his time. 

It was indeed during that very same period, around the turn of the fifteenth century, that the 
interior of the former Carrara palace suffered damage to such an extent that practically all the earlier 
decorations disappeared. Unfortunately, no written sources exist which give an account of that 
destruction, its causes and its exact date. But the restoration of the hall which was undertaken by 
the University of Padua in the year 1928 led to discoveries which permitted the following con- 
clusion: “It seems that between the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century 
a fire destroyed the ceiling of the hall and also did irremediable damage to the pictorial decorations 
on the walls. Abundant traces of fire were noticed on the remains of the walls of the Trecento.”” 
Of all the original frescoes of the late fourteenth century, apparently only one, the portrait of 
Petrarch, survived that fire and even that picture had evidently been somewhat damaged, for it 
was partly repainted in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The present decoration of the hall was initiated in 1539 or 1540° when, according to an inscrip- 


61. Vasari, Vite, ed. Milanesi, 111, pp. 636f.: “Guariero 
pittor padovano ... dipinse . . . la sala degl’Imperadori 
romani, dove nel tempo di carnovale vanno gli scolari a 
danzare.” Vasari, in this connection, does not mention any of 


Kunstgeschichte, 111, 1939, p- 355, have spoken of the portraits 
of “the twelve Caesars” in the Carrara palace; P. Schubring, 
in Thieme-Becker, of.cit., 1, p. 351, speaks of the “Kaisersaal”; 
Van Marle, of.cit., 1V, p. 43, wrongly asserts that “Charle- 


the other painters named in Michiel’s statement. 

62. The authorship of Guariento has been assumed, e.g., by 
A. Venturi, Storia dell’Arte Italiana, Milan, 1907, V, p. 9293 
A. Moschetti, Atti e memorie d. R. Accad. d. Scienze, Lettere 
e Arti in Padova, XL, 1924, p. 25; Fitzgerald, of.cit., pp. 176f. 
On the other hand, Schlosser, of.cit., p. 185, and Van Marle, 
Op.cit., IV, p. 126, have attributed the frescoes to Altichiero 
and Avanzo. 

63. In accordance with Campagnola’s, or Marcanton 
Michiel’s, misstatement, modern scholars, including Venturi, 
p.cit., V, p. 929, L. Chiovenda, in Archivum Romanicum, 
XVII, 1933, p. 10, and H. Keller, Rémisches Jahrbuch fiir 


magne... no doubt also figured in the hall of the giants that 

. . Altichiero [frescoed] in Padua.” 

64. Translated from a pamphlet entitled Appunti sulla storia 
della Sala dei Giganti, which was published (ca. 1930) by the 
R. Universita degli Studi in Padova; Professor Carlo Anti 
of the University of Padua was kind enough to refer me to 
this pamphet and to give me a copy of it. 

65. On the history of the rebuilding of the Sala dei Giganti, 
see A. Moschetti, in Padova a F. Petrarca, Padua, 1904, pp. 
gf.; the Appunti quoted in note 64; and O. Ronchi, Guida di 
Padova, 1932. 
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4. Fresco in the church of the abbey 
of Viboldone (detail) 


5. State Library of 
Darmstadt, Cod. 101, 
fol. 1v: Petrarch 


6. Florence, Bibl., 
Nazionale, Cod. Palat. 
184 (E.5.7), fol. Ov: 
Petrarch 


3. Sala dei Giganti: Petrarch 
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tion above the main door, it was resolved “to restore, in its full splendor, the hall which was near 
to collapse because of old age.”** Two prominent citizens of Padua were in charge of the selection 
of the subject-matter and decided which heroes were to be portrayed and what scenes of their lives 
were to be depicted by the two painters chosen for the work, Domenico Campagnola and Stefano 
dall’Arzere. Giovanni Cavazza composed the eulogia which one of the best calligraphers of the 
time, Francesco de Puciviglianis, inscribed underneath the paintings. Because of the over life-size 
of the figures, the hall was immediately called the “Sala dei Giganti” and has kept the name to the 
present day.” After many vicissitudes the room was once more completely restored in 1928 and 
serves now as the assembly hall of the University of Padua. 

The brief survey of the history of the hall has shown that the Sala dei Giganti of today represents 
almost entirely work of the Cinquecento and not of the late Trecento. Nevertheless, the question 
arises whether it is not possible to draw at least indirect inferences from the present room as to the 
aspect of the original Sala Virorum I1lustrium. 

For this purpose it seems best to list the heroes of Petrarch’s book De viris illustribus who had 
been portrayed in the old hall, and to compare this series with that of the men who in the sixteenth 
century were represented in the Sala dei Giganti. If we assume that the images of the original viri 
illustres, like those of the latter giganti, were arranged on the two long walls only and not on the 
short ones, we obtain the following arrangement of the portraits in the old Sala Virorum I]lustrium:** 


M. Claudius Marcellus 

C. Claudius Nero 

M. Livius Salinator 

P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus 

M. Porcius Cato (Censor) 

P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica 

T. Quinctius Flaminius 

L. Cornelius Scipio Asiaticus 

L. Aemilius Paullus Macedonicus 
Q. Caecilius Metellus Macedonicus 
P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus Africanus 
C. Marius 

Cn. Pompeius 

C. Julius Caesar 

Augustus 

Vespasianus 

Titus 

Trajanus 


Romulus 

Numa Pompilius 

Tullus Hostilius 

Ancus Martius 

L. Junius Brutus 
Horatius Cocles 

L. Quinctius Cincinnatus 
M. Furius Camillus 

M. Valerius Corvinus 

T. Manlius Torquatus 
P. Decius Mus 

L. Papirius Cursor 

M. Curius Dentatus 

C, Fabricius Luscinus 
Alexander 

Pyrrhus 

Hannibal 

Q. Fabius Maximus Cunctator 


Before giving the scheme of the portraits in the Sala dei Giganti, it is necessary to describe briefly 


the present aspect of the hall as a whole.” The main door is in the center of the north wall, and 
another door is on the opposite wall near the southeast corner. On each of the two short sides of the 
room are three large windows which leave space for four portraits on the west wall and for only 
two on the east wall. The decorations on the two long sides are divided by pilasters into fifteen 
panels on each side. The upper part of each of the panels contains from one to three standing figures, 
the giganti."’ Underneath these figures each panel contains frescoes of historical scenes and, beneath 


66. Quoted by Moschetti, of.cit., p. 9: “. . . aulam vetustate 
pene colapsam in hunc egregium nitorem restituit.” 

67. For the first time, we find this name in Marcanton 
Michiel’s Notizia (see supra, note 56), which was written 
between 1515 and 1541. 

68. In the following arrangement, it has been assumed that 
the series of the portraits of the Trecento, like that of the 
sixteenth century, started in the northwest corner, i.e., on the 


right side, of the hall. 

69. See Fig. 1; the picture has been taken from the east 
wall; in the upper left-hand corner is the portrait of Petrarch 
(see Fig. 3). 

70. See Fig. 2, which shows, in one panel, the figures of 
Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus and Q. Fabius Maximus Cuncta- 
tor, flanked by single figures of Julius Caesar and Augustus; 
underneath are scenes from the lives of these men. 
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these, inscriptions of the eulogia of varying length."" The number of scenes and inscriptions (or 
tituli) in each panel always agrees with the number of figures portrayed above in the same panel.” 
The arrangement of the portraits in the Sala dei Giganti presents the following scheme: 


West WALL 


Petrarch (window) Asinius Stella (window) C. Valerius Flaccus (window) Lombardo della Seta 


SouTH WALL 


Charlemagne 


M. Tullius Cicero 
M. Attilius Regulus 
M. Junius Brutus 


Theodosius 


T. Licinius Lucullus 
L. Cornelius Sulla 


Cn. Pompeius 
Constantine 


P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus 
P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus Africanus 


M. Aurelius Antoninus 


M. Porcius Cato (Censor) 
M. Porcius Cato ( Uticensis) 


Antoninus Pius 


T. Quinctius Flaminius 


C. Claudius Nero 
Trajanus 


M. Furius Camillus 
M. Curius Dentatus 


Titus 


Q. Sertorius (underneath: door) 
C. Marius 


Vespasianus 


NortH WALL 


Romulus 


A. Cornelius Cossus 
M. Claudius Marcellus 


Numa Pompilius 


L. Junius Brutus 
D. Valerius Publicola 


Tullus Hostilius 


M. Valerius Corvinus 


T. Manlius Torquatus 
Ancus Martius 


(door) 


Tarquinius Priscus 


L. Quinctius Cincinnatus 
C. Fabricius Luscinus 


Servius Tullius 


L. Papirius Cursor 
L. Aemilius Paullus Macedonicus 


C. Julius Caesar 


Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus 
Q. Fabius Maximus Cunctator 


Augustus 


East WALL 


(window) Francesco Zabarella (window) Q. Asconius Paedianus (window) 


When we compare the two lists, we find that only twenty-seven of the thirty-six viri illustres of 
Petrarch’s and Lombardo’s book are represented in the series of forty-four portraits in the Sala dei 
Giganti. In regard to the omissions, the exclusion of the three non-Roman heroes (Alexander the 
Great, Pyrrhus, and Hannibal) might be explained by the assumption that the sixteenth century 
planners wanted to give their hall an entirely Roman character. It seems impossible, however, to 
find any good reasons why the other six men (Horatius Cocles, P. Decius Mus, M. Livius Salinator, 
L. Cornelius Scipio Asiaticus, P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, and Q. Caecilius Metellus Macedonicus) 


71. See Fig. 33, which shows the eulogia or tituli of 
L. Quinctius Cincinnatus and C. Fabricius Luscinus.—Accord- 
ing to G. A. Moschini, Guida di Padova, Venice, 1817, p. 197, 
these inscriptions were published by J. Zabarella, Aula heroum, 
Padua, 1671. 


72. See Fig. 2. 

73. The grouping of names in the scheme, whether one, two, 
or three, indicates that there are one, two, or three portraits 
in a panel. 
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were omitted. On the other hand, among the men who were added in the sixteenth century we find 
quite a number whom Petrarch himself, for various reasons, definitely did not consider viri illustres 
in the true sense and whom he therefore purposely excluded—for instance, men like the two kings 
Tarquinius Priscus and Servius Tullius, Sulla, M. Porcius Cato Uticensis, and the younger Brutus.” 
According to his definition of the term, which comprised only great men of action—that is, generals 
and statesmen*°—Petrarch did not regard Cicero as a vir illustris, although he admired him tre- 
mendously, of course, as the outstanding Roman writer and thinker. Furthermore, whereas Petrarch 
and Lombardo ended their series, as we have seen, with the emperor Trajan, the planners of the 
sixteenth century added five more emperors, Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Constantine, Theo- 
dosius, and Charlemagne. The inclusion of the last of these rulers would have caused particular 
displeasure to Petrarch if he had seen it, because throughout his writings he denied consistently 
the cognomen of “the Great” to the founder of the mediaeval Roman empire.” In conclusion, then, 
we can state that the Sala dei Giganti of the sixteenth century was very definitely not a Sala Virorum 
Illustrium according to Petrarch’s conception of the term. 

In looking over the series of portraits in the Sala dei Giganti, we see that each of the Roman 
monarchs, whether king or emperor, occupies a panel by himself, while the figures belonging to the 
republican era of Rome are always represented in groups of two or even three men within one panel. 
Again one wonders whether Petrarch would have approved of an arrangement in which the repre- 
sentatives of the monarchical form of government were given such strikingly prominent positions. 
The whole tenor of his writings makes it more likely that he would have preferred a uniform and 
equal treatment in the pictorial representation of his great Romans. 

In the Sala dei Giganti the six kings and the ten emperors (including Julius Caesar) are portrayed 
in chronological order, beginning with Romulus in the northeast corner and going clockwise around 
the room. The sequence of the other figures is not at all chronological and appears on the whole 
quite arbitrary. In this respect, too, it is most likely that the arrangement differs from that in the 
original Sala Virorum Illustrium, which seems to have followed the chronological order. Witness 
the remark which Lombardo makes concerning the identical location of Trajan’s image in the Sala 
Virorum Illustrium and his literary portrait in the book of the same name, which is, of course, 
chronologically arranged.” 

Comparison, then, of the number, the subject-matter, and the arrangement of the portraits in the 
hall shows that on all three counts the Sala dei Giganti differs greatly from the original decoration 
of the Sala Virorum I]lustrium, an observation borne out by the discoveries made on the occasion of 
the recent restoration of the hall. Then it was found that the fifteenth century fire was so devastating 
that it left hardly any traces of the former decoration, with the exception of the portrait of Petrarch. 
Thus the work of the sixteenth century was one of complete refinishing rather than of restoration. 

But after all these negative remarks have been made, it has to be stated that in one respect at 
least we can obtain very important information from the present Sala dei Giganti about the former 
Sala Virorum I]lustrium. For, irrespective of all the changes in detail, the general scheme and aspect 
of the decoration of the original hall can be assumed to have been identical with that of the room 
of today. The most characteristic feature of the sixteenth century decoration is the division into 
panels and the tripartite division of each panel into figures of the heroes, scenes from their lives, 
and inscriptions or tituli. That the same scheme was already employed by the artists of the late 
Trecento is clearly shown by the statements concerning the old hall which were quoted earlier. 
In the dedication of his continuation of De viris illustribus, Lombardo della Seta praises Francesco 


74. Petrarch’s inclusions and omissions of biographies in his de poetis quidem aut philosophis agitur, sed de his tantum, 
book De viris illustribus express a very definite judgment of qui bellicis virtutibus aut magno rei publicae studio floruerunt 
value on his part, as I shall attempt to show in my forth- et praeclaram rerum gestarum gloriam consecuti sunt.” 
coming study of Petrarch’s historical works. 76. See, e.g., Fam. 1, 4, § 7: “Carolum regem, quem Magni 

75. Invectiva contra medicum quendam, 1.11 (in Petrarch’s cognomine equare Pompeio et Alexandro audent.” 

Opera, ed. Basel, 1581, p. 1095): “Nihil ibi de medicis nec 77. See supra, note 38. 
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il Vecchio because he honored those men in his palace “with images and inscriptions.”’* Michele 
Savonarola states explicitly that in the Sala Imperatorum “the Roman generals are depicted in 
wonderful figures and with their triumphs,” that is, with glorious scenes from their lives.” The 
existence of historical scenes in the frescoes is also confirmed by Gerolamo Campagnola, who is 
obviously describing one of them when he says that “Avanzo painted on the left side of the room 
the captivity of Jugurtha and the triumph of Marius.”*° 

In regard to the inscriptions or ¢ituli mentioned by Lombardo, the question arises as to whether 
they were composed by Petrarch himself. We learn from Lombardo that Francesco da Carrara asked 
Petrarch “to compress in an abridged form” his larger work De viris illustribus.** Petrarch started 
to comply with this wish of his princely friend, but at the time of his death he had composed only 
fourteen biographies in this series, so that this Compendium, like the more extensive Epitome, had 
to be completed by Lombardo della Seta.*’ In his dedication of the Compendium to Francesco da 
Carrara, Lombardo describes the character of this collection of abridged biographies, De viris 
tllustribus, very strikingly by saying: “I shall draw and not paint the image of the subject so that 
the quality of the linear contours can be seen without an adumbration of the inward character.” 

It has been claimed that with this statement Lombardo seems to establish an analogy between 
the literary portraits in the Compendium and the pictorial images in the Sala Virorum Illustrium, 
which were probably simple grisailles.** And on the basis of this parallel it has been furthermore 
asserted by some scholars that Petrarch and Lombardo wrote these abbreviated biographies specifi- 
cally to serve as tituli underneath the portraits and scenes in the Carrara hall.” 

Although this hypothesis is rather tempting, it must be rejected for two reasons. In the first place, 
neither Petrarch nor Lombardo ever made any direct statement to that effect. Their silence is more 
significant in this case than it would be ordinarily, because it must be remembered that Lombardo 
pointed out in most explicit terms the close connection which in other respects existed between 
Petrarch’s historical portraits and their pictorial representation by Francesco da Carrara.“* Apart 
from this argumentum e silentio, the very length of the biographies contained in the Compendium 
seems to bar the thesis, or at least makes it rather improbable that these accounts were meant to be 
used as tituli. When we look over the edition of 1581 of the Compendium, we find that only five 
of these biographies are fairly short (from twelve to eighteen lines); two thirds of them vary in 
length from about thirty to more than forty lines, and one, that of Julius Caesar, is fifty lines long. 
In view of the size of the panels of the hall into which the inscriptions had to be inserted, it can be 
assumed that the number of words in each line there must have roughly corresponded to the number 
of words in each line of the printed edition, that is, from ten to twelve words. Such tituli of thirty 
to forty lines, however, would certainly have made very clumsy reading and would have looked 
unsightly. It is more likely, therefore, that Petrarch and Lombardo composed the Compendium so 
that Francesco il Vecchio and others could use it as a convenient little manual for the Sala Virorum 
I}lustrium. The actual inscriptions beneath the scenes were probably rather brief, perhaps similar 
to those which are still to be found in the Libreria of the Cathedral of Siena under Pinturicchio’s 
frescoes representing the main events of the life of Pope Pius II.” 

If it is impossible, then, to reconstruct the original tituli in the hall, we are more fortunate in 


78. See supra, note 8. 

79. See supra, note 53. 

80. See supra, note 56. 

81. In the preface to his continuation of the Compendium, 
Lombardo writes (Cod. Paris. Lat. 6069 G, fol. gv): 
“Nunc quodammodo, ut ita dixerim, eadem stipare compen- 
diosius imperas, ut cognitioni tradantur. . . . Hoc enim idem 
et celeberrimo Petrarce commiseras, inuictissime eloquentie 
uiro, qui cum desiderio tui satisfacere lucubraret, terris elatus 
euanuit rediturus ad astra in eternum et lacrimabile funus.” 
Compare the somewhat faulty text in the Basel edition of 1581 
of Petrarch’s Opera, p. 502. 


82. On the history of the Compendium, see de Nolhac, 
op.cit., pp. 65 and 76f., and especially G. Martellotti, “Epitome 
e Compendio,” Orientamenti Culturali, 11, 1946, pp. 205-216. 

83. Cod. Paris. Lat. 6069 G fol.gv: “Itaque rei designabo 
ymaginem, non pingam, ut liniamentorum qualitas sine indolis 
specie considerari possit.” 

84. See Schlosser, of.cit., pp. 185 and 189 n. 4. 

85. That is the assumption of Schlosser, of.cit., p. 185, and 
of d’Essling and Miintz, of.cit., p. 46. 

86. See supra, notes 8 and 38. 

87. See the reproductions in P. Misciattelli, The Piccolomini 
Library in the Cathedral of Siena, Siena, 1924. 
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regard to the historical scenes from the lives of the great Romans, with which the room was once 
decorated. For we can gain a certain impression of the outward appearance and the subject-matter 
of the lost frescoes from a number of illuminations in a manuscript of Donato degli Albanzani’s 
translation of Petrarch’s De viris illustribus. The manuscript was written around the year 1400 in 
northern Italy, probably in Padua, for the Paduan family Papafava, and is now preserved in the 
State Library of Darmstadt. It is a codex on vellum of forty-five leaves and measures about 9 x 14 
inches.** Each page is divided into two columns and at the bottom of every page space has been left 
by the copyist for the illuminations. However, there are only twenty-four illuminations altogether, 
which measure on the average about 2% x 7 inches; and, whereas most of the biographies begin 
with ordinary decorated letters, seven of them contain an image of their hero in their initials.“’ The 
reverse side of the fly-leaf of the manuscript shows a large portrait of Petrarch in his study (Fig. 5), 
and the upper part of the first page of the text has a representation of the Triumph of Fame 
(Fig. 31). 

Julius von Schlosser, who first discovered and described the Darmstadt Codex, noticed imme- 
diately that the portrait of Petrarch on the fly-leaf is undoubtedly a copy, and a very accurate copy, 
of the Trecento portrait of the poet still preserved, though in badly retouched form, in the present 
Sala dei Giganti in Padua.”® He observed moreover that the manuscript was written for a Paduan 
family closely related with the Carrara dynasty,” and concluded that it was most likely that the 
other illuminations also were derived from the paintings in the original Sala Virorum IIlustrium. 
In short, Schlosser decided that the illuminations in the Darmstadt manuscript “give us an approxi- 
mate idea as to what the [lost] frescoes . . . looked like.”” 

Furthermore, Schlosser pointed out that among the original frescoes in the hall there was prob- 
ably also one showing the Triumph of Fame.** For the representation of this subject which is found 
in the Darmstadt manuscript (Fig. 31) resembles strongly the headpieces in two other manuscripts 
of De viris illustribus, both of which were written in Padua about the same time, one in 1379, the 
other at the end of the century.“* The similarity of these three illuminations and their common 
Paduan origin make it probable that they were all derived from a fresco in the Carrara palace. Con- 
sidering the general arrangement of the Sala Virorum Illustrium, it seems likely that this repre- 
sentation of the Triumph of Fame was placed on the east wall, opposite the other short side of the 
room, which still contains the portraits of Petrarch and Lombardo. On the two long walls in between 
were the pictures of the men whom the goddess and the poet-historian deemed worthy of eternal 
fame. 

One additional observation in this connection: Schlosser and other scholars have pointed out that 
the three Paduan illuminations and later representations of the Triumph of Fame follow the con- 
cept of the Triumph of Fame which Boccaccio presents in his poem Amorosa Visione, and that the 
artists had to depend on Boccaccio because Petrarch, in his Trionfi, fails to give a precise descrip- 
tion of the setting of that particular triumph.”° It must be added that in one respect at least the three 


88. See the description of the manuscript by Schlosser, of.cit., 
pp. 185ff. 

89. See infra, Figs. 7-30, 34-40; ten of the illuminations 
were reproduced by Schlosser, of.cit., figs. 5-14. 

go. Compare Figs. 3 and 5. 

gt. According to P. P. Vergerio’s Vitae principum Car- 
rariensium (ed. Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, Milan, 
1730, XVI, p. 117), the Papafava family was a younger branch 
of the Carrara family. 

g2. Compare Schlosser, of.cit., p. 190; see also d’Essling 
and Miintz, of.cit., pp. 47f.; W. Weisbach, Trionfi, Berlin, 
1919, pp. 2of. 

93. Schlosser, of.cit., pp. 190f. 

94. The most recent reproductions of these two illumina- 
tions were given by D. Shorr, “Some Notes on the Iconography 
of Petrarch’s Triumph of Fame,” ART BULLETIN, XX, 1938, 


p. rot, figs. 1 and 2. However, Mrs. Schorr states wrongly 
that they appear as head-pieces of manuscripts of the Italian 
translation of De viris illustribus: they are actually found in 
Cod. Paris. Lat. (and not Ital.) 6069 F and I. On these manu- 
scripts and the illuminations, see also de Nolhac, of.cit., pp. 
7of., 99f.; E. Miintz, Histoire de Art pendant la Renaissance, 
Paris, 1889, 1, 228; P. de Nolhac, Pétrarque et PHumanisme, 
Paris, 1907, 11, pp. 250ff.—The two illuminations have been 
attributed by P. Toesca, (Monumenti e Studi per la Storia della 
Miniatura Italiana, Milan, 1930, p. 36) to the school of 
Altichiero; by Longhi (in Critica d’Arte, v, 1940, p. 180 n. 4) 
to Giusto; S. Bettini, Giusto de’ Menabuoi, Padua, 1944, p. 142, 
does not declare himself on the question of their authors. 

95. Schlosser, of.cit., pp. 191f.; Shorr, of.cit., p. 103; Antal, 
Florentine Painting and Its Social Background, London, 1947, 
p- 368. 
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Paduan illuminations, and presumably therefore also their lost model in the Sala Virorum Illus- 
trium, differ from all other Triumphs of Fame. Whereas in the later pictures Fame is always shown 
surrounded by both men and women, only men appear in the headpieces of the three Paduan manu- 
scripts (see Fig. 31). And with good reason, for it is obvious that neither in these manuscripts nor 
in the Hall of the Illustrious Men was there properly a place for women. It was only when the 
artists began to represent the Triumph of Fame in general, not just as an illustration of Petrarch’s 
historical work, that they began also to show women in their pictures, in accordance with Petrarch’s 
own Trionfi and with Boccaccio’s Amorosa Visione. The first example of this later kind seems to 
be offered by the picture of the Triumph of Fame on a Florentine cassone of ca. 1400; although 
it is “closely connected with the Darmstadt illustration,””* it shows, in contrast to it, Fame attended 
by women as well as by men. 

When we now turn to an analysis of the historical scenes as they were depicted in the Sala Virorum 
I]lustrium and are preserved to a certain extent in the “copies” of the Darmstadt manuscript, we 
must remember that they were meant to illustrate the main scenes of Petrarch’s De viris illustribus. 
A comparison of the pictorial representations with the historical text shows indeed that the artist, 
or the artists, almost always depicted incidents to which Petrarch himself had assigned a central, or 
at least a very prominent, position within the framework of his biographies.” 

Thus, for instance, more than half of the biography of King Tullus Hostilius is devoted to the 
account of the combat between the three Horatii and the three Curiatii,”* illustrated twice in the 
Darmstadt manuscript (Figs. 12 and 13). In Figure 14 we see King Ancus Martius worshiping the 
statue of a god who from Petrarch’s text can be identified as Jupiter Feretrius; in other passages of 
the same biography Petrarch emphasized strongly the attention which Ancus Martius gave to things 

eligious.”” Another illumination (Fig. 16) shows Horatius Cocles swimming under the Tiber 
bridge, in accordance with Petrarch’s statement at the very beginning of the biography: “About this 
man nothing comes to mind but that famous and hardly believable battle and defense of the Pons 
Sublicius.”’’ The illumination in the biography of Cincinnatus (Fig. 16) illustrates accurately the 
literary account of how he was found by the emissaries of the Senate while “he was alone on his 
land, busy with farm work.”””* The miniaturist likewise depicted very well the climax in the life of 
Marcus Valerius Corvinus (Fig. 20) when, after the battle of Suessula, he was presented by his 
soldiers “with forty thousand shields and one hundred and seventy ensigns of the enemy.’ 
Finally, the picture of young Hannibal taking the oath to fight the Romans (Fig. 27) represents 
an excellent choice, because the incident foreshadowed his whole career, as Petrarch himself declares 
at the beginning of his biography of Hannibal.’ 

In a number of instances, the pictures contain details which to a surprising degree correspond to 
the particular items indicated in the text. In his biography of Brutus, for example, Petrarch tells 
how Lucretia related her sad story to her friends and then committed suicide. After that Petrarch 
continues: “Whereas the others burst out in tears and lamentations . . . Brutus showed himself the 
leader of the public revenge.””** The illuminator succeeded very well in bringing out the contrast 
between mere compassion on the part of the people watching Lucretia’s suicide and the dramatic 
action taken by Brutus (Fig. 15). In the same picture Brutus’ breastplate bears the inscription 
Libertas, a reflection of the statement made by Petrarch in the first sentence of his biography that 


96. Shorr, of.cit., p. 104; see the reproduction of the templum;” compare ibid., p. 48; see also the account of the 


cassone, ibid., p. 102, fig. 4. 

97. It should be noted, however, that the illuminator ap- 
parently added some scenes on his own initiative. For, consider- 
ing the size of the panels in the hall, it is hard to see how, 
e.g., the two sets of five scenes, each illustrating the lives of 
Romulus (Figs. 7-11) and of Alexander (Figs. 22-26), could 
have been fitted into the scheme of the decoration. 

98. Ed. L. Razzolini, F. Petrarchae De viris illustribus vitae, 
Bologna, 1874, I, pp. 40-44. 

99. Ed. Razzolini, p. 50: “. . 


. auctumque Feretrii Jovis 


king’s life in the Compendium (in Petrarch’s Opera, ed. Basel, 
1581, p. 496). 
100. Ed. Razzolini, p. 54; Compendium, p. 497. 
1o1. Ed. Razzolini, p. 58; compare tbid., p. 56, 
Compendium, p. 497. 
102. Ed. Razzolini, p. 108; Compendium, p. 498. 
103. Ed. Razzolini, p. 422: “...a patre... aris applicitus 
et sacramento obstrictus esse iam tunc animo inimicum Ro- 
manorum et futurum rebus, ubi primum facultas affuisset.” 
104. Ed. Razzolini, pp. sof.; Compendium, p. 496. 
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Brutus was “the founder of Liberty.” In his various representations of the triumphs of Roman war 
lords, the illuminator depicts in only one case, that of Camillus, a chariot drawn by four, instead of 
two, horses (Fig. 17). This is in exact agreement with Petrarch who asserts (apparently without the 
support of any ancient source) that on the occasion of his first triumph Camillus entered Rome 
seated “in a golden chariot drawn by four white horses.”””’ In his life of T. Manlius Torquatus, 
Petrarch relates how Manlius went to the house of the tribune Pomponius in order to prevent him 
from prosecuting his father; he continues: “After the bystanders had been removed, Manlius was 
admitted alone, whereupon he suddenly brandished his sword over the head of the tribune.””’* The 
illumination (Fig. 19), showing Manlius threatening the tribune with his sword while three soldiers 
stand guard outside the house, illustrates the scene very accurately. In his account of the triumph 
of the older Scipio Africanus, Petrarch says that “according to Polybius King Syphax was among the 
prisoners of war made to march in front of the triumphal chariot.”””’ The illumination depicting this 
scene (Fig. 29)does indeed show the African king, distinguished by the crown on his head. 

It can be argued that the close similarity between the pictorial representations and the literary 
accounts simply resulted from a thorough study of Petrarch’s historical text by the illuminator and 
that, therefore, it is not necessary to assume that Petrarch himself supervised the illustration of his 
work. In the case of at least one of the illuminations, however, the first explanation does not seem 
to suffice. In the biography of Romulus we find a picture which represents the building of Rome by 
Romulus and Remus and the quarrel between the two brothers who are shown facing one another 
across the walls under construction (Fig. 11). It seems curious that the illuminator did not choose 
to depict the actual killing of Remus by Romulus, although this dramatic climax of the quarrel has 
always been one of the best known facts of Roman history and although, from the point of view of 
a painter, it would also seem to offer an interesting and thankful subject. Note, for example, the 
illuminations in two French manuscripts of St. Augustine’s City of God also made in the late four- 
teenth century, which illustrate the parallel between the killing of Abel by Cain and that of Remus 
by Romulus (Fig. 32).’** A look at the two versions of Petrarch’s work De viris illustribus appears 
to provide the explanation for the singular representation of the famous incident by the Paduan 
artists. For in the longer text of the biography of Romulus, Petrarch states that “Remus was killed” 
but does not mention the tradition that Romulus had any responsibility for the murder.’” In the 
condensed version of the Compendium he goes even further and omits the whole incident.” From 
his reading of The City of God Petrarch knew, of course, the famous parallel which St. Augustine 
had drawn between the two fratricides standing at the beginnings of “the earthly city” and of “the 
second Babylon.” The fact that he had this knowledge makes it the more noteworthy that, on this 
particular point, he deviated so markedly both from his ancient Roman sources and from the 
authority of St. Augustine.’”’ Since Petrarch took such great care to de-emphasize this famous event 
and the significance commonly attributed to it and for that reason in his Compendium even went 
so far as to ignore it completely, the assumption seems warranted that, at the same time, he sug- 
gested to the artists of the Paduan hall that they omit the fratricide and depict simply the quarrel 
between the brothers. This instance, then, would seem to support the statement made by Marcanton 
Michiel that “Petrarch supplied the subject-matter of these pictures.”””™* 


105. Ed. Razzolini, p. 64: “[Camillus] urbem est ingressus Library of Harvard University (see Fig. 32); compare A. de 


. currum aureum equis quatuor niveo candore trahentibus;” 
see the similar statement in the Compendium, p. 497. 

106. Ed. Razzolini, p. 102; see Compendium, p. 499. 

107. Ed. Razzolini, p. 610: “Inter captivos vero hostium 
ante currum actos fuisse Syphacem regem Polybius scribit;” 
Petrarch’s reference to Polybius is based on Livy, Xxx, 45. 

108. Both illuminations were reproduced by Comte A. de 
Laborde, Les manuscrits a peintures de la Cité de Dieu de Saint 
Augustin, Paris, 1909, 111, pl. vit; the manuscript, which 
formerly belonged to the collection of H. Yates Thompson, 
is now in the collection of Mr. Philip Hofer at the Houghton 


Laborde’s description of the manuscript, of.cit., 1, pp. 241- 
244. 

109. Ed. Razzolini, p. 16: “Ceterum seu hinc orto certamine 
seu contempto fratris edicto Remus nova moenia transcendens 
interficitur; sive imperii cupiditas sive ille iustitiae rigor fuit, 
variat enim in multis vetustissimae rei fides.” 

110. See Compendium, p. 495. 

111. See Augustine, De civitate Dei, Xv, 5. 

112. A fuller discussion of this problem will be found in my 
forthcoming study of Petrarch’s historical works. 

113. See supra, note 56. 
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Very little need be said about the small illuminations (Figs. 34-40) which are contained in the 
initial letters of seven of the biographies. Some of their features reveal the same close dependency 
on the text of Petrarch’s work which can be observed in the pictures of the historical scenes. For 
instance, King Numa Pompilius “the law-giver,” as he is called in his biography,'** is shown hold- 
ing a book in his hand (Fig. 34); Ancus Martius, “who built a wall around the Gianicolo,”’”” is 
represented carrying the model of a walled city (Fig. 35); and Cincinnatus the farmer appears in 
a typical peasant dress (Fig. 40). At first glance one might be inclined to believe that these illumina- 
tions were meant to reproduce, on a minute scale, the series of large portraits which, as we have 
seen, must have been painted above the historical scenes in the hall. But this assumption cannot 
be maintained in view of the fact that some of those initial letters do not contain individual “por- 
traits” but rather depict historical scenes (see Figs. 36-39). 

A particularly interesting feature of the illuminations in the Darmstadt manuscript, and pre- 
sumably therefore also of the lost frescoes in the Carrara palace, is the architectural background 
which appears in some of the historical scenes. In his discussion of Paduan painting during the late 
fourteenth century, R. Van Marle has pointed out that one of its characteristics is the attention 
given by the leading masters of that school to the representation of architecture.’"* But whereas most 
of the buildings shown in the other Paduan paintings of that period seem to be either local or imagi- 
nary edifices, the decorators of the Sala Virorum Il|lustrium apparently attempted to place their 
scenes from Roman history against the background of the city of Rome and of some of its main 
buildings as they actually existed around the year 1400. 

Thus we find the following Roman buildings depicted in the illuminations of the Darmstadt 
manuscript."”’ Fig. 10: the Janus Quadrifons (or Arco di Giano) which is identified by the three 
arched gates visible. Fig. 11: the Castel Sant’Angelo, the Colosseum, the Vatican Obelisk, and 
again the Janus Quadrifons. Fig. 15: the Vatican Obelisk, the Pantheon, and once more the Janus 
Quadrifons. Fig. 18: the Pantheon, the Vatican Obelisk, and one of the Columns, either that of 
Trajan or of Marcus Aurelius. Fig. 22: the Church of S. Nicola in Carcere.""* The churches which 
appear in Figs. 10, 11, 15, 17, and 18 are drawn in such a highly stylized fashion that identification 
with particular buildings seems to be impossible.’® Likewise, the Gothic palace which is shown 
in Figs. 11, 15, 18, and 22 cannot be identified; for a survey of the pictorial representations and the 
literary descriptions of Rome during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries definitely excludes the 
identification of this building with the Senatorial Palace;**’ nor does the same material seem to 
show any other building of an aspect similar to that indicated in these figures.” 


114. Ed. Razzolini, p. 34: “. . . primus apud Romanos _ the following ancient monuments can be identified on that im- 


legifer;” see ibid., p. 38, on the later finding of the fourteen 
Latin and Greek books of the king, “. . . de iure pontificio, .. . 
de sapientia conscripti.” 

115. Ed. Razzolini, p. 50: “murusque Ianiculo circumduc- 
tus.” 

116. Van Marle, of.cit., vil, p. 40 (with specific reference to 
Guariento, Semitecolo, Altichiero, and Avanzo) ; see ibid., Iv, 
175. 

117. L. Schlosser, in his discussion of the Darmstadt manu- 
script, did not comment on the Roman background of the 
scenes; but on the basis of Schlosser’s reproductions, E. Miintz, 
in Bulletin de la Société Nationale des Antiquaires de France, 
1899, pp. 350f., identified some of the buildings; see also 
d@’Essling and Miintz, op.cit., p. 48.—It is interesting to com- 
pare the group of ancient monuments depicted by the Paduan 
artists of the late Trecento with the representation of the city 
of Rome on the golden bull of Louis IV (the Bavarian), 
which was made at the time of the imperial coronation at 
Rome in 1328; see the reproductions by O. Posse, Die Siegel 
der deutschen Kaiser und Kénige, Dresden, 1909, 1, pl. 50, 
nr. 8, and by W. Erben, Rombilder auf kaiserlichen und 
kéniglichen Siegeln des Mittelalters, Graz, 1931, pl. 111 (with 
bibliography). According to W. Erben, of.cit., pp. 61-68, 


perial seal: the Colosseum, the Pantheon, the Castel Sant? 
Angelo, the Vatican Obelisk, the Arch of Titus, the Pyramid 
of Cestius, the Column of Marcus Aurelius, the Mausoleum of 
Augustus. 

118. On this particular identification, see T. E. Mommsen, 
“Un problema riguardante la topografia medioevale di Roma: 
S. Nicola in Carcere nell’anno 1400,” Atti d. Pontif. Accad. 
Romana d. Archeologia, Rendiconti, XX1V, 1949, pp. 309-315. 

119. It has to be noted that Fig. 15 shows two quite similar 
churches, both of which have their campanile on the left side, 
whereas in Figs. 11, 17, and 18 the campanile appears on the 
right side. 

120. E, Miintz, in Bullet. d. 1. Soc. Nat. des Antiquaires de 
France, 1899, p. 351, says of the palace shown in Fig. 15: 
“un chateau crénelé, probablement le Capitole.” Against this 
identification see, however, the representation of the Senatorial 
palace on the golden bull of Louis IV of 1328, mentioned 
above, note 117. On the aspect of the Palazzo Senatorio during 
the later Middle Ages, see also E. Lavagnino, “Il Campidoglio 
al tempo del Petrarca,” Capitolium, Xvi, 1941, pp. 103-114. 

121. Compare the bibliography given by C. Scaccia Scara- 
foni, Le Piante di Roma possedute dalla Biblioteca dell’ Istituto 
e dalle altre Biblioteche Governative della Citta, Rome, 1939. 
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It will be noted that all the buildings which can be identified are either of classical origin or at 
least contain ancient elements, like the Church of S. Nicola in Carcere which incorporates the 
remnants of two pagan temples.’ As a matter of fact, the list of the edifices shown in the Darmstadt 
manuscript includes some of the most representative monuments of ancient Rome still extant at the 
end of the Middle Ages and, above all, of course, the Pantheon, the Colosseum, and the Castel 
Sant’Angelo. That the Vatican Obelisk was depicted in no less than three of the illuminations 1s 
explained not merely by the fact that it was the only one of the Roman obelisks which remained 
standing throughout the Middle Ages, but even more by the popular legend connected with it.’ 
According to the Mirabilia urbis Romae, the A gulia, as it was called in the Middle Ages, was a 
memorial to Julius Caesar: “There his ashes nobly rest in his sarcophagus, to the intent that as 
in his lifetime the whole world lay subdued before him, even so in his death the same may still lie 
beneath him forever.””"** Petrarch was familiar with that tradition, for in one of his letters he speaks 
of “that stone, amazing in size, sitting upon bronze lions and sacred to the divine emperors, upon 
the top of which, according to the legend, the bones of Julius Caesar are resting.”””° 

Whereas the inclusion of the Vatican Obelisk probably resulted from the legendary association of 
the monument with the memory of Caesar, the illustrator of Petrarch’s De viris illustribus very defi- 
nitely deviated from the same mediaeval tradition in his representation of the Colosseum. The Mira- 
bilia urbis Romae had asserted that the Colosseum was “all covered with an heaven of gilded brass,””*® 
and this statement was often repeated—for instance, by Petrarch’s Florentine contemporary Fazio 
degli Uberti in his cosmographical poem J] Dittamondo.™ Accordingly, on two maps of Rome 
which were drawn in the third decade of the fourteenth century,” and in an illuminated manu- 
script of J] Dittamondo of the mid-fifteenth century,” the Colosseum is shown covered by a dome. 
The Paduan illuminator of 1400, on the contrary, depicts the Colosseum in its real appearance 
to the best of his ability (see Fig. 11).”*° 

Throughout his life Petrarch was greatly interested in the monuments of the cities which he 
visited and especially, of course, those of Rome, as various passages in his letters and other literary 
works show.*” In his epic Africa (v111, 862-951), he describes in great detail the sights of Rome 
as they presented themselves to the Carthaginian ambassadors who, at the end of the second Punic 
War, were taken on a tour around the city. Of this description it has been rightly said that “it testifies 
to a direct knowledge of the monuments, nay, even to an affectionate familiarity with them.” 
In view of Petrarch’s interest and knowledge, one is led to believe that the choice of an actually 


122. The drawing (Fig. 22) shows clearly six Ionic columns 
along one side of the church. 

123. On the cycle of legends concerning the Vatican Obelisk, 
see R. Lanciani, The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome, 
Boston and New York, 1897, pp. 549f. 

124. From the translation of the Mirabilia by F. M. 
Nichols, London, 1889, pp. 71f.; the best edition of the Latin 
text is to be found in H. Jordan, Topographie der Stadt Rom 
im Alterthum, Berlin, 1871, 1, p. 625. 

125. Fam. vi, 2, § 11: “Hoc est saxum mire magnitudinis 
eneisque leonibus innixum, divis imperatoribus sacrum, cuius 
in vertice Lulii Cesaris ossa quiescere fama est.” See M. Mercati, 
Gli Obelischi di Roma, 1589, pp. 239-244, who, in his dis- 
cussion of the Vatican Obelisk, refers explicitly to this state- 
ment by Petrarch. 

126. Nichols, of.cit., p. 63; Jordan, of.cit., 11, 638. 

127. Ed. Jordan, of.cit., 11, 391: “. . . come un castel ch’é 
quasi tondo, coperto fu di rame. .. .” 

128. The maps are contained in the manuscripts of two 
versions of Paulus Minorita’s Chronicle; see the reproductions 
by W. Holtzmann, Jahrb. d. Deutsch. Archaeolog. Instituts, 
XLI, 1926, pls. 1 and 11; compare G. B. de Rossi, Piante 
iconografiche e prospettiche di Roma, Rome, 1879, pp. 81-86, 
139.; Holtzmann, of.cit., pp. 56-66. 

129. See de Rossi, op.cit., p. 88. 

130. In this respect, the Paduan illuminator somewhat 


resembles his contemporary, the Milanese Leonardo da Besozzo 
who, in the early fifteenth century, drew a panoramic view 
of Rome in which he attempted “di raffigurare Roma nella sua 
attualita intera;” see F. Gregorovius, “Una pianta di Roma 
delineata da Leonardo da Besozzo milanese,” Atti d. R. Accad. 
d. Lincei, 1882/83, ser. 111, Memorie d. Class. d. Scienze 
Morali, x1, p. 210.—See also the representation of the Colos- 
seum on the golden bull of Emperor Louis IV of 1328 (re- 
produced by Posse, of.cit., 1, pl. 50, nr. 8, and by Erben, 
op.cit., pl. 111), and the images of the Colosseum which ap- 
pear on the seals of the earlier German rulers Frederick I, 
Henry VI, and Henry VII (see Erben, of.cit., pp. 49ff., 53f., 
71ff., also pl. 11). 

131. See, e.g., Fam. vi, 2, §§ 5-15, where Petrarch men- 
tions, among others, four of the buildings illustrated in the 
Darmstadt codex, i.e., the Vatican Obelisk, the Castel Sant? 
Angelo, the Pantheon, and the Columns; see furthermore: 
Africa (ed. N. Festa, Florence, 1926), Book vitt, vv. 862- 
951; Ep. Metr. 11, 5 (ed. D. Rossetti, F. Petrarchae poemata 
minora, Milan, 1834, 111, pp. 4-30); De remediis utriusque 
fortunae, Book 1, dial. 118 (in Petrarch’s Opera, ed. 1581, 
pp- 99f.). 

132. P. P. Trompeo and G. Martellotti, “Cartaginesi a 
Roma,” in P. P. Trompeo, La scala del Sole, Rome, 1945, 
p. 58. 
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Roman background, and perhaps even the selection of the particular monuments shown in the Sala 
Virorum I]lustrium, were due to the advice of Petrarch, who in this respect, too, would have 
“supplied the subject-matter of these paintings.” Further support for such an assumption can be 
found in the fact that, during his last years in Arqua and Padua, Petrarch used to employ in his 
household, in addition to his copyists, some illuminators as well, as we learn from a letter written 
in 1371.°° We may conclude that he was quite accustomed to giving precise instructions to illus- 
trators of his own works, as well as of books of other authors collected by him. Petrarch was also 
gifted with the eyes of a painter and proved himself able, in another passage in Africa (111, 140- 
262), to offer a remarkably graphic picture of the appearances and characteristic attributes of the 
ancient gods.*** 

Prince d’Essling and Eugéne Miintz have pointed out that “one of the most striking features 
of the illuminations” of the Darmstadt manuscript is the fact that “the costumes, as well as the 
architecture, are decidedly those of the fourteenth century, not those of ancient Rome.””** This 
observation is correct, and one could go even further and point to the naive anachronism to be found 
in the consistent representation of Christian churches in scenes of pagan history. In this respect, 
the Paduan illustrators of Petrarch’s De viris illustribus were still encumbered by the artistic tradi- 
tion of their era. For, although “during the fourteenth century the representation of antiquity 
became one of the favorite themes of Western book-illustrators,’”®* these men, like most of the 
painters of that day, tended to depict ancient buildings in the style of their own period.**’ Thus we 
see the graphic artists of the Trecento still unable to present antiquity in its own aspects and terms, 
whereas Petrarch succeeded in doing it remarkably well in his poetical and historical works. 

But if it is true that the accomplishments of the decorators of the Sala Virorum Illustrium fell 
short of the later achievements of men like Mantegna, they must at least be credited with a definite 
endeavor to create a specifically Roman background, by showing some of the most characteristic 
antique buildings of the city. Another instance of this endeavor is to be found in the two pictures 
of ancient temples (Figs. 14 and 26): the nude statues of the deities being worshiped, which we 
see placed on the altars in these temples, are employed, without any apparent disapproval by the 
artist, as a typical feature of a “classical” environment, and not as a frightening example of pagan 
idolatry, as was the case in so many mediaeval representations of hagiological or other sacred sub- 
jects."** And although the Roman statesmen and warriors in the Darmstadt manuscript, their battles 
and triumphs, do not look exactly antique to the modern critic, they certainly appear to be less 
feudal or chivalrous than the armor-clad knights shown in practically all of the contemporary 
manuscripts which include illuminations of Roman history.*** We have to remember that what 
Erwin Panofsky and Fritz Saxl have stated of the mediaeval mind in general was still true of the 


133. Var. 15 (ed. G. Fracassetti, F. Petrarcae Epistolae de 
rebus familiaribus, 111, pp. 332f.): “Soleo habere scriptores 
quinque vel sex; habeo tres ad praesens, et ne plures habeam, 
causa est, quia non inveniuntur scriptores; sed pictores utinam 
non inepti.” 

134. See E. Panofsky, Hercules am Scheidewege, Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1930, pp. 11-18, esp. p. 14: “Die Bildbeschrei- 
bungen der Africa stehen zwischen ihren Vorlaufern und ihren 
Nachfolgern als ein Stiick echter Renaissance-Kunst zwischen 
zwei Denkmilern des Mittelalters.”” On the above passage in 
Africa, see also the comment made by J. Seznec, La Survivance 
des Dieux antiques, London, 1940, p. 150. 

135. D’Essling and Mintz, of.cit., pp. 47f.; the same opin- 
ion was expressed by Schlosser, of.cit., p. 190, and by Weisbach, 
Trionfi, p. 20. 

136. F. Saxl, “Rinascimento dell’Antichita,” Repertorium 
fiir Kunstwissenschaft, XL11, 1922, p. 242. 

137. See C. Hiilsen, La Roma antica di Ciriaco d’Ancona, 
Rome, 1907, pp. 37f. 

138. When Schlosser, of.cit., p. 190 (and, following him, 
@Essling and Mintz, of.cit., p. 86), said that “das archi- 


ologische Beiwerk gipfelt etwa in jenem S.P.Q.R.” (on the 
shields, breast plates, and banners of the soldiers, and on the 
gates of Rome; see Figs. 12, 13, 15, 16, 18 and 20), it must 
be noted that this example was badly chosen; for the know]l- 
edge and use of that abbreviation was not at all “archae- 
ological” but has rather to be traced back to a mediaeval 
tradition, as we learn, e.g., from Giovanni Villani’s Chronicle; 
see L. Magnani, La Cronaca figurata di G. Villani, Vatican 
City, 1936, p. 23, and #bid., pls. vil, X, and XI. 

139. See, e.g., the illuminations in a manuscript of Livy’s 
first ten decades, which was written in Venice in 1373 (cf. 
G. Fogolari, “La prima deca di Livio illustrata nel trecento a 
Venezia,” L’Arte, X, 1907, pp. 330-345), or the “antique” 
scenes in a late fourteenth century manuscript of Villani’s 
Chronicle (see Magnani, of.cit.). Compare also P. d’Ancona, 
La Miniature italienne du Xe au XVIe siécle, Paris, 1925 (see 
esp. pp. 20-48 on the various schools of the fourteenth cen- 
tury); E. Panofsky and F. Saxl, “Classical Mythology in 
Mediaeval Art,” Metropolitan Museum Studies, 1v, 1932/33, 
pp. 262f.; Antal, of.cit., p. 273 n. 33. 
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artist around the year 1400: “Being incapable of realizing, as the modern mind automatically does, 
the unity of classical form and classical subject-matter, [the mediaeval mind] actually avoided. 
bringing the two together—for we must remember that any combination of what were regarded as 
two separate things would have been meaningless to both the average artist and the average 
beholder.” 

Petrarch’s whole creative work was marked by a conscious effort to unite classical content and its 
form and expression. The poet was more advanced in this regard than the contemporary artists. 
But a reflection, at least, of this new approach can be found in the illustrations to Petrarch’s his- 
torical work, imperfect as these attempts are. 

One more question remains. During the Middle Ages it had become common practice for princes 
and nobles all over Europe, and even for rich burghers, to have the walls of their residences deco- 
rated with frescoes depicting people and events belonging to the realms of both history and legend. 
Among the great variety of topics chosen, we find representations of the popular romances, like 
those of Alexander the Great, of Troy and of Thebes, of the cycles of King Artus and the Holy 
Grail, or of the famous series of the Neuf Preux, which included three examples each of Hebrew, 
pagan, and Christian heroes (Joshua, David, Judas the Maccabaean; Hector, Alexander the Great, 
Caesar; Artus, Charlemagne, and Godfrey of Bouillon); sometimes these men were accompanied 
by the Neuf Preuses.” How does the Paduan series of the viri illustres fit into that tradition? The 
large mass of material bearing on this question makes it advisable to confine ourselves to a survey 
of the most important schemes of decoration executed in Italy during the fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries. 

The first example to be mentioned seems to be by the hand of Giotto. In about 1332 he executed 
for King Robert of Naples a number of paintings which included the decoration of “la sala dei 
uomini famosi” in Castelnuovo, a work which unfortunately was destroyed in the fifteenth cen- 
tury.’ These frescoes portrayed nine heroes who, however, were not identical with the traditional 
Nine Worthies, there being among them no Christians, only two Hebrews (Solomon and Samson), 
and seven pagans (Alexander, Hector, Aeneas, Achilles, Paris, Hercules, and Caesar); their wives 
were probably also represented.” 

A few years later, in about 1340, Azzo Visconti commissioned in his newly built palace in Milan 
“a large hall ...in which Vainglory was depicted and also illustrious pagan princes of the world, 
such as Aeneas, Attila, Hector, Hercules, and several others; but among them is only one Christian, 
Charlemagne, and then Azzo Visconti.””*** 

About the time of the frescoing of the hall of Francesco il Vecchio da Carrara, Altichiero painted, 
according to Vasari, in neighboring Verona, “the great hall of their palace [i.e., of the della Scala] 
. ., depicting therein the war of Jerusalem, according as it is described by [Flavius] Josephus. In 
this work, Aldigieri showed great spirit and judgment, distributing one scene over the walls of 
that hall on every side, with a single ornament encircling it right round; on the upper part of which 
ornament, as it were to set it off, he placed a row of medallions, in which it is believed that there 
are the portraits from life of many distinguished men of those times, particularly of many of those 
Signori della Scala... . And among many portraits of men of distinction and learning, there is 
seen that of Messer Francesco Petrarca.”"** According to the same passage in Vasari’s Lives, “Jacopo 


140. Panofsky and Saxl, of.cit., pp. 268f.; cf. E. Panofsky, 
“Renaissance and Renascences,” Kenyon Review, V1, 1944, esp. 
pp. 219-222. 

141. On this “héfische Kunst,” compare, e.g., Schlosser, 
op.cit.. pp. 156-194; P. d’Ancona, “Gli affreschi del Castello 
di Manta nel Saluzzese,” L’Arte, VIII, 1905, pp. 94-106, 183- 
198; Antal, of.cit., p. 273 n. 33. 

142. See L. Ghiberti, 1 Commentari, 11, 3, ed. O. Morisani, 
Naples, 1947, p. 33; G. Vasari, Vita di Giotto, ed. Milanesi, 
1, pp. 390f. As to the date of the commission, see R. Caggese, 
Roberto d’Angio, Florence, 1922, 1, p. 679. 


143. Cf. G. de Blasiis, in Napoli Nobilissima, 1x, 1900, 
pp. 65ff.; P. Schubring, Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 
XXIII, 1900, pp. 424f.; Venturi, Storia dell’Arte Italiana, v, 
p. 448 n. 1. 

144. See Galvano Fiamma, Ofpusculum de rebus gestis ab 
Azone, Luchino et Johanne Vicecomitibus, ed. C. Castiglioni, 
in Muratori, Rer. Ital. Scriptores, x11, part 4, Bologna, 1938, 
p. 17; see Schlosser, of.cit., p. 178. 

145. Vasari, Vita di Vittore Scarpaccia, ed. Milanesi, 111, 
p- 633; English translation by G. du C. de Vere, Iv, pp. 54f. 
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Avanzo shared the work of this hall with Aldigieri, and below the aforesaid pictures he painted two 
most beautiful Triumphs, likewise in fresco, with so much art and so good a manner, that Gerolamo 
Campagnola declares that Mantegna used to praise them as pictures of the rarest merit.””"*° 

If we can trust another notice in Vasari’s Lives, at about the same time (ca. 1370) Giottino 
painted a “Hall of Famous Men” in the palace of the Orsini family in Rome." 

Around the turn of the century several cycles of “famous men” seem to have been executed 
in Florence. We hear that portraits of four Florentine poets of the Trecento (Dante, Petrarch, 
Zenobio da Strada, and Boccaccio) were commissioned by the guild of the judges and notaries,*** 
and that another series was in the “aula minor palatii Florentini,” in which the Florentine poets, 
including Claudianus, were represented among ancient heroes such as Ninus, Alexander, Brutus, 
Camillus, Scipio, and Cicero; Coluccio Salutati was supposed to have written the situli for these 
portraits.” According to Vasari, Cosimo Medici’s father Giovanni commissioned Lorenzo di Bicci 
“to paint in the hall of the old house of the Medici . . . all those famous men that are still seen 
there to-day, very well preserved.” Of all these Florentine frescoes, unfortunately nothing seems 
to remain. 

Between 1407 and 1414, Taddeo di Bartolo decorated the chapel of the Palazzo Pubblico in 
Siena. Only the vestibule of this chapel concerns us. Here Taddeo painted, besides a panoramic view 
of contemporary Rome and the images of Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, and Pallas, nine famous figures 
of antiquity (Aristotle, Caesar, Pompey, Cicero, Cato, Curius Dentatus, Scipio Nasica, Camillus, 
and Scipio Africanus), whose characters and deeds are described underneath in Latin verses. We 
also see, besides the images of Brutus and Laelius, the symbolizations of the virtues of Justice, 
Magnanimity, Prudence, Fortitude, and Religion, and representations of St. Christopher, Judas 
the Maccabaean, and the blessed Ambrogio Sansedoni. At first glance, this combination of pagan 
and Christian elements seems to be strange and incongruous, but its meaning is made clear by an 
inscription of fifteen lines in the vernacular, which begins with the words: “You who are the regents, 
look upon these [images] if you want to govern for thousands and thousands of years.”*** On 
their daily walks to the chapel, the ruling authorities of Siena were to be reminded of their moral 
obligations by the images of the virtues and of some of the great pagan and Christian figures of the 
past. 

About the same time, between the years 1413 and 1424, the Trinci family of Foligno in Umbria 
built in their palace “la sala de l’imperatori,” in which twenty great Roman statesmen and generals, 
from Romulus to Trajan, were commemorated both with paintings and with Latin epigrams com- 
posed by Francesco da Fiano.*” 

And, finally, we obtain an example of the representation of the Neuf Preux and Neuf Preuses, 
dating from the third decade of the fifteenth century and located in one of the halls of the Castle 
of Manta near Saluzzo.’** It appears to be the only representation of this typically mediaeval and 
chivalrous subject to have been preserved on Italian soil and, appropriately, it was painted by a 
French painter and is found in Piedmont where the influence of French culture was always strong. 


146. Schlosser, op.cit., pp. 180f., assumes that these decora- 
tions were executed for Cansignorio della Scala who died in 
1375. 

147. Vasari, Vita di Tommaso detto Giottino, ed. Milanesi, 
I, p. 626; cf. P. Schubring, in Jahrb. d. Preuss. Kunstsamm- 
lungen, XX1, 1900, p. 174. 

148. See L. Mehus, Vita Ambrosii Traversarii, 1759, pp. 
ceclxvi, ccexxixf.; A. M. Bandini, Catalogus codicum Latinorum 
Bibliothecae Mediceae Laurentianae, Florence, 1776, 111, col. 
714. 

149. See Mehus, of.cit., pp. cclxvi, cccxiv; L. Bertalot, 
“Humanistisches in der Anthologia Latina,” Rheinisches Mu- 
seum fiir Philologie, LXV1, 1911, p. 73 n. 2; Antal, op.cit., 
P. 273 N. 33. 

150. Vasari, Vita di Lorenzo di Bicci, ed. Milanesi, 11, p. 50; 
English trans. by de Vere, 11, p. 67. 


151. See the first two and the last four lines of the poem, 
which was published by L. Schorn in the footnotes to his Ger- 
man translation of Vasari’s Vite, (Stuttgart and Tiibingen, 
1832, I, p. 405 n. 1); Van Marle, of.cit., 11, pp. 547 and 
567. 

152. See M. Salmi, “Gli affreschi del Palazzo Trinci a 
Foligno,” Bollettino d’Arte, X111, 1919, pp. 139-180; Van 
Marle, of.cit., VIII, pp. 320-326; A. Messini, “Documenti per 
la storia del Palazzo Trinci di Foligno,” Rivista d’Arte, xx1v, 
1942, pp. 74-98. 

153. See P. d’Ancona, “Gli affreschi del Castello di Manta 
nel Saluzzese,” L’Arte, Vill, 1905, pp. 94-106, 183-198; 
Van Marle, of.cit., vil, pp. 190f.; G. Ring, 4 Century of 
French Painting: 1400-1500, New York, 1949, p. 202 n. 84 
(with attribution to Jacques Iverny, about 1420-30). 
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For throughout the later Middle Ages this particular topic of the Neuf Preux was even more 
popular in France than anywhere else."** 

Painting of the series of “famous men” continued, of course, throughout the fifteenth century 
all over Italy,*** and the greatest and best known collection of this kind was ultimately brought 
together by Paolo Giovio, who called the museum which contained his collection of portraits the 
“Templum Virtutis.””*° 

From this survey we learn that there are certain similarities between the Paduan Sala Virorum 
Illustrium and other “Halls of Famous Men” belonging to the same period. For instance, just 
as tituli were inscribed underneath the images in Padua, so were t#ituli also under the lost frescoes 
in Florence, in the vestibule of the chapel of the Palazzo Pubblico in Siena, in the Castle at Manta, 
and in the Palazzo Trinci in Foligno.*” And if the Paduan hall included a picture of the Triumph 
of Fame, as it almost certainly did, it was in that respect like the halls which were decorated by 
the two other great princely families of northern Italy, the Visconti in Milan and the della Scala 
in Verona. 

But more noteworthy than these resemblances is the fact that the exclusively Roman subject- 
matter of the Paduan hall seems to have been unique,’* and it deserves special attention, therefore, 
in the history of Italian art of the early Renaissance. This uniqueness resulted from an idea which 
was conceived, it seems to me, by none but Petrarch himself. As has been mentioned before, he 
intended originally to write about “the illustrious men of all countries and ages.” Such a plan was 
entirely in accordance with the customary mediaeval conception of universal history. In his T'rionfi, 
especially in the Triumph of Fame, Petrarch remained faithful to the mediaeval tradition, listing 
among his famous men and women great figures of the Old Testament, of Greco-Roman antiquity, 
and of the mediaeval romances and legends. But as far as his historical work was concerned, Petrarch 
decided very early to confine himself exclusively to one people and one period, the era of Roman 
greatness from Romulus to Titus or Trajan. This new conception of history was formulated most 
succinctly by him when he asked in one of his latest writings: “What else, then, is all history, if 
not the praise of Rome?” And even within this limited compass Petrarch did not propose to 


154. J. J. Rorimer and M. B. Freeman, “The Nine Heroes 
Tapestries at the Cloisters,” Metropolitan Museum of Art Bul- 
letin, N.S. vil, 1949, pp. 244f.—On the series of frescoes of 
famous heroes and sages in the Piedmontese Castle of Fénis, 
see d’Ancona, of.cit., pp. 94f.; Van Marle, of.cit., Vl, p. 1923 
Ring, of.cit., p. 202 n. 85. 

155. See, e.g., the “Baedecker-Liste” compiled by L. Bert- 
alot, Rheinisches Museum, LXV1, 1911, p. 73 n. 2, which lists 
for the later fifteenth century the decorations in the palace of 
Braccio Baglioni in Perugia, in the audience hall of the 
“Riformatori dello Stato della Liberta” in Bologna, and in the 
Ferrarese castle of Belriguardo. One might also add Paolo 
Uccello’s “Giganti” in the palace of the Vitaliani in Padua, 
and the portraits of famous men and women which Andrea del 
Castagno painted in a country-house outside Florence-—Com- 
pare also M. Wackernagel, Der Lebensraum des Kiinstlers in 
der florentinischen Renaissance, Leipzig, 1938, pp. 154f. 

156. See Giovio’s description of his collection in Elogia 
doctorum virorum, Basel, 1571, pp. 5-14; especially p. 12: 
“Publicatis ac in Musaeo tanquam augusto Virtutis templo 
dedicatis clarorum virorum tabulis, illae ipsae veluti spirantes 
imagines aequissimo iure deposcunt, ut Musaeum quoque, sua 
sacrata sedes, eodem conditoris stylo describatur.” 

157. The poems celebrating the Neuf preux in Naples did 
not form a part of the decoration but were composed shortly 
afterwards; see G. de Blasiis, Napoli Nobilissima, 1x, 1900, 
pp. 65f.; Schubring, Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, Xxi11, 
1900, Pp. 424. 

158. If we can trust a somewhat inconclusive Sienese tradi- 
tion of the early fifteenth century, there existed in the four- 
teenth century another decoration depicting stories from Roman 
history. For the Cronaca Senese attribuita ad Agnolo di Tura 
del Grasso detta la Cronaca Maggiore (ed. A. Lisini, in 
Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, Bologna, 1931-35, 


XV, part VI, p. 518) contains the following statement (under 
the year 1337): “Sanesi avendo fatto el palazo co’ la prigione 
nuova, e sopra la sala del conseglio fecero le camere de’ 
Signori e d’altri famegli nella sala del Palazo del mezo, e 
fecelle dipegnare di fuore a storie romane di mano di maestro 
Ambruogio Lorenzetti da Siena.” E. von Meyenburg, 4Am- 
brogio Lorenzetti, Heidelberg, dissertation, 1903, p. 16, quotes 
the above passage and refers in this connection also to the fol- 
lowing passage in Vasari’s Vita di Ambruogio Lorenzetti (ed. 
Milanesi, 1, p. 523): “. . . e nel medesimo palazzo [i.e., the 
Palazzo Pubblico of Siena] fece otto storie di verdeterra, molto 
pulitamente ;” according to Milanesi, zbid., p. 523 n. 4, those 
Roman scenes “furono dipinte nel 1345, ma da gran tempo 
sono perdute.”—If the attribution to Ambrogio Lorenzetti 
can be accepted as reliable and correct, that lost representation 
of an exclusively Roman subject-matter could be interpreted 
as another instance of Ambrogio’s “interesse per il passato, nella 
duplice qualita di artista e di archeologo,” which was noted 
by G. Rowley, “Ambrogio Lorenzetti il pensatore,” La Balzana, 
XX, 1927, p. 214; on Ambrogio’s interest in classical antiquity, 
see also von Meyenburg, of.cit., p. 13; G. Sinibaldi, J Lor- 
enzetti, Siena, 1933, pp. 82ff.; Meiss, of.cit., p. 157. How- 
ever, it ought to be noted in this connection that Lorenzo 
Ghiberti in his Cosmmentarii does not mention those alleged 
“storie romane,” despite his recognition of Ambrogio’s special 
interest in the antique. Since the representation of an entirely 
classical subject appears to be foreign to the whole spirit of 
the carly Trecento, the assumption of such a work by Am- 
brogio Lorenzetti seems rather doubtful, a doubt which my 
friend George Rowley shares with me. 

159. Apologia contra cuiusdam anonymi Galli calumnias 
(in Petrarch’s Opera, ed. 1581, p. 1076): “Quid est enim 
aliud omnis historia quam Romana laus?” 
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write about all the men who had been outstanding in Roman history, but only about those whose 
personalities and characters, as he saw them, were shaped and dominated by their innate virtus in 
such a manner that they were able to perform deeds worthy of being remembered and imitated by 
posterity. 

The galaxy of the great men of Rome that we find in the final version of his work De viris illus- 
tribus, derived from and expressed a very definite judgment of value on the part of Petrarch. It 
is evident that the images of the same men in the Sala Virorum IIlustrium and the representations 
of their main deeds, which were given underneath the portraits in the pictorial scenes and the in- 
scribed tituli, were meant to imply the same normative character. 

If we now look over the schemes of the other “Halls of Famous Men” decorated during Pe- 
trarch’s lifetime, we see immediately that none of them was in accordance with this fundamental 
conception of Petrarch. There was nothing Roman and not even the slightest homogeneity in the 
hall at Verona in which illustrations of Flavius Josephus’ Jewish War were combined with portraits 
of political and literary figures of the fourteenth century. Men like Attila or Charlemagne, who 
were portrayed among others in the Castle at Milan, certainly did not qualify, in Petrarch’s opin- 
ion, as viri illustres, but they were men whose power was the gift of fortuna and not of virtus.’® 
In regard to the pictures of the strange “Nine Worthies” and their wives in Castelnuovo at Naples, 
it has been considered curious that in his Jter Syriacum Petrarch does not refer to this work of 
Giotto although he commends Giotto’s activity in Naples.*® If any conclusion at all can be drawn 
from this omission, it may be that Petrarch considered that selection of heroes to be completely 
arbitrary and therefore hardly worth noticing; in other instances as well, in order to show his rejec- 
tion of matters alien to him, Petrarch simply passed them over in silence. 

Of the later “Halls of Famous Men,” only that in the Palazzo Trinci at Foligno seems to come 
close to Petrarch’s ideas. For it contains only Roman statesmen and generals from the time of 
Romulus to Trajan, and we even find that sixteen of the twenty men portrayed in Foligno belong 
also to Petrarch’s series of viri illustres. But among the four others are three whom Petrarch ex- 
plicitly considered disqualified, Cato Uticensis on account of his suicide, Tiberius and Caligula be- 
cause of their vices. 

Thus it seems that the Sala Virorum II|lustrium in Padua stands by itself in the series of deco- 
rated halls of the early Italian Renaissance. From this point of view it appears logical that the 
room also reveals, together with the Triumph of Fame and the representations of the images and 
the deeds of the great men of Rome, the portrait of the man who inspired this remarkably unified 
work of program-painting. 

Throughout all his writings Petrarch endeavored to recall to the memory of his Italian con- 
temporaries the great personifications of the antique virtus Romana. In the preface to his work 
De viris illustribus he declares: “Indeed, if I am not mistaken, it is the fruitful task of the historian 
to make known that which the reader should imitate or which he should avoid, so that of these two 
a number of illustrious examples are available.’ 

In the Sala Virorum Il]lustrium of Francesco i] Vecchio da Carrara in Padua, Petrarch’s concep- 
tion of the exemplary value of the history of Rome personified by her great men found its visual 
expression. And the words written by Lombardo della Seta to the prince who commissioned this 
unique decoration might also have been addressed as an admonition and a challenge to every be- 
holder of these pictures: “Keep always in sight these men whom you ought to be eager to love 
because of the greatness of their deeds.” 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


160. On this distinction between men who are merely G. de Blasiis, Napoli Nobilissima, 1x, 1900, p. 65. 


“homines fortunati” and those who are truly “viri illustres,” 162. Ed. de Nolhac, of.cit., p. 113: “Hic enim, nisi fallor, 
compare Petrarch’s final preface to De viris illustribus (ed. fructuosus historici finis est illa prosequi, que vel sectanda 
de Nolhac, of.cit., p. 112, ll. 69-72. legentibus vel fugienda sunt, ut in utramque partem copia 


161. Iter Syriacum, ed. G. Lumbroso, Atti d. R. Accad. d. suppetat illustrium exemplorum.” 
Lincet, 1888, ser. 1v, Rendiconti, Iv, 398, ll. 232-234; see 
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THOMAS BAILLAIRGE AND THE QUEBECOIS 
TRADITION OF CHURCH ARCHITECTURE’ 


ALAN GOWANS 


HERE can be little doubt that Thomas Baillairgé was the greatest church architect French 

Canada has produced. Born December 20, 1791, into a family of artisan-sculptors which 

for decades back had dominated the artistic life of the region around the city of Québec,’ 
Thomas Baillairgé represents the climax not merely of his family’s tradition, but of the culture 
of New France as a whole. But his accomplishment was something more than the preservation of 
an older culture; his art lucidly reflected that growing new maturity of Québec Province in the 
nineteenth century which transformed it from an isolated, introverted colonial settlement into the 
leading member of the Canadian Confederation of 1867. And quite aside from its cultural or soci- 
ological significance, Thomas Baillairgé’s architecture deserves a wider appreciation on its own 
intrinsic merits, as architecture. 

When Thomas Baillairgé was growing up, three members of his family were active in the Bail- 
lairgé atelier—his grandfather Jean (1726-1805), his father Francois (1759-1830), and his uncle 
Pierre-Florent (1761-1812). Probably for this reason—since the Baillairgé family operations were 
limited in scope—young Thomas was not given his training at home, but was apprenticed instead 
to René Beauvais dit Saint-James, a member of the Quévillon group of Montréal sculptors, which 
operated on a much larger scale than the Baillairgés and was able to accept nearly all who applied 
as apprentices.” Saint-James’s atelier was located at Saint-Vincent-de-Paul, a village near Mont- 
réal; Thomas Baillairgé became an apprentice there around 1805, and remained nearly five years. 
It was a broadening experience for the young man, since Montréal at that time was in a ferment 
of growth, and even then its architectural traditions were diverging from those of the Québec 
City region. As a matter of fact, this acquaintance with the architecture of the Montréal area seems 
to have been the main thing gained by Thomas Baillairgé during his Montréal stay; certainly he 
was little enough influenced by the rather anachronistic Rococo style of sculpture practiced by the 
Quévillon school. From Saint-James, Baillairgé appears not to have learned much beyond the bare 
technical processes of sculpture in wood, but the ideas which he picked up by observing the archi- 
tecture of Montréal stayed with him permanently. 

Although it was obviously intended that Thomas Baillairgé should succeed his grandfather 
and father as the leading artisan-sculptor of the Québec region, his inclinations from the first lay 
rather in the direction of architectural design. In this he must have been encouraged by the ex- 
ample of his father Francois, who early in the new century essayed several ventures into the archi- 


*In gathering documentary and illustrative material for 
this study, I have received invaluable help from M. Gérard 
Morisset, director and compiler of the Inventaire des Oeuvres 
d’Art de la Province de Québec, from which source come a 
majority of the photographs here reproduced (those identified 
“1.0.A.”). A number of new attributions to Baillairgé are 
here suggested, based on what seems to me substantial enough 
evidence, but the present state of research in the Québecois 
field is such that one cannot be dogmatic; the disclosure of 
further evidence, which may modify some conclusions reached 
here, is to be expected. 


1. On the Baillairgé family, a standard—though none too 
reliable—reference work is G. F. Baillairgé, Notices bi- 
ographiques de la famille Baillairgé, Joliette, 1891. The most 
valuable modern studies on the Baillairgés are those by Gérard 
Morisset, in semipopular vein, in the Montréal periodical 
Technique, cited below. See also Marius Barbeau, “Les Bail- 
lairgé,” Le Canada Francais, December, 1945, pp. .243-255- 

2. On the Quévillon atelier in general, and Saint-James in 
particular, see Emile Vaillancourt, Une maitrise d’art en 
Canada, Montréal, 1920, pp. 72f. 
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. tectural field, a new departure for the Baillairgé family.* Thomas was not officially associated with 
his father on any of these projects, but he certainly followed their progress during visits home 
from Saint-Vincent-de-Paul, and, of course, after his return; through them, he became immediately 
aware of the problems confronting a Québecois architect in the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Throughout its previous history, Québec had been uniquely isolated. Geographically, the colony 
of New France was cut off alike from English and other French settlements in North America. 
And during the eighteenth century an ever-growing secularism and skepticism in Old France, not 
shared in Canada, had effectively estranged New France from the motherland, even before the 
Cession of 1763 made the break final. So it was that a substantially indigenous tradition of Québecois 
architecture was already in process of formation by the early eighteenth century. This tradition 
represented a fusion between a surviving mediaeval craft tradition on the one hand, and more ad- 
vanced “academic” trends on the other, the latter introduced primarily by the religious orders 
active in Canada—Jesuits, Récollets, and Sulpicians.* The English Conquest at first only accentu- 
ated the isolation of French Canada, a situation reflected in architecture by the so-called “Conefroy 
plan.” Worked out by Abbé Pierre Conefroy (1752-1816), probably around 1780,° the Conefroy 
plan was a stock design for parish churches which pointedly expressed an aggravated introversion in- 
duced by the Conquest. Rejecting most of the ostentatious features from the “academic” trend in 
New France which had been incorporated into QuéJSecois parish churches by the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury, the typical Conefroy plan church was entirely simple in plan and construction—a Latin-cross 
plan with round apse, single clocher located above the facade, transept chapels the same height as 
the nave (Fig. 1). It recalled closely and consciously the type of parish church favored by Mgr. de 
Laval, first Bishop of Québec, in the late seventeenth century; in a word, it represented a distinct 
retrogression. 

The Conefroy plan enjoyed greatest popularity during the period from 1785 to 1820. Yet 
precisely during these years the Conefroy plan, as a cultural expression, was being rendered more 
and more obsolete by new forces being felt in Québecois life, primarily the advent of English- 
speaking settlement in French Canada, beginning at the close of the American Revolution. A wave 
of refugees into Québec from the United States, closely followed by other waves from Britain, 
shattered French-Canadian isolation. The threat of assimilation became very real; its challenge 
was a vitalizing influence shaking out of lethargy every phase of Québecois culture. Francois Bail- 
lairgé’s architecture admirably exemplifies the reaction of Québecois arts. 

As usual in the case of challenges on this social scale, two clear reactions were discernible. First, 
imitation—illustrated by two major works by Francois Baillairgé in the City of Québec, the Palais 
de Justice, and the Old Prison. Both of these were erected by the Government, which at this time 
meant the English, and therefore in designing them Baillairgé deferred to English taste—not 
unwillingly, it would seem. The Palais was a normal type of eighteenth-century English municipal 
building;* probably Baillairgé had the help of an Englishman in making the plans. In the case 
of the Prison we know this for a fact. The Prison was built in 1808, and, as Morrin College, it still 
stands (Fig. 2); in its construction, Francois Baillairgé was assisted by Edward Cannon, a mason- 
contractor who had come to Canada to supervise building the Anglican Cathedral of Québec. The 
Anglican Cathedral, built in 1804, was a simplified replica of James Gibbs’s London church, 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields;‘ this was the first of many instances of influence from it on the nineteenth 


3. Cf. Gérard Morisset, “Francois Baillairgé, architecte,” 
Technique, XX111, 1948, pp. 159f. 

4. These two trends in the church architecture of French 
Canada existed from earliest times. Cf. Alan Gowans, “The 
Earliest Church Architecture of New France,” Journal, Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada, XxV1, 1949, pp. 291f. 

5. The original Conefroy plan is still preserved in the 
archives of the Episcopal Palace of Québec. Cf. Gérard Moris- 


set, L’architecture en Nouvelle-France, Québec, 1949, pp. 56f. 

6. Begun in 1799 and completed in 1804, the Palais was 
destroyed by fire on February 2, 1873. Cf. “Le premier Palais 
de Justice & Québec,” Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 
XLII, 1936, p. 357. A photograph of the building is preserved 
in the Inventaire des Oeuvres d’Art de la Province de Québec. 

7. The Anglican Cathedral was designed in 1803 by two 
military engineers, Captain Hall and Major Robe, and was 
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century Québecois architectural tradition. Actually, however, in the case of the Prison a stronger 
English influence stemmed from Christ Church in Montréal, begun in 1805.° Christ Church ap- 
parently provided the general idea of a projecting central section, articulated with Doric pilasters, 
entablature, and gable, in which may be sensed one of the few hints of the Greek Revival apparent 
in Québecois architecture.” 

The tendency to copy English forms was, then, strong in the architecture of Francois Baillairgé; 
but his work also demonstrates another and opposite reaction—a reaction against things English, 
with a corresponding emphasis on the French heritage of Québec. This French heritage was not the 
contemporary culture of republican France, for which Québec had no use; to the Canadiens, French 
culture was represented by old monarchical France, and the ancien régime in Canada, particularly 
during the eighteenth century. And Frangois Baillairgé was admirably equipped to express both 
aspects of the French tradition in Québec, through training under his father Jean, and three years’ 
study in Paris.*° In the next work undertaken by Francois Baillairgé, the church of Saint-Roch, 
French tradition in both its Québecois manifestations is predominant throughout. 

The original plans for Saint-Roch were devised in 1811, and in them there was virtually not a 
trace of English influence.** Working for his own people, Francois Baillairgé turned back ostenta- 
tiously and deliberately to purely Québecois forms. Abbé Conefroy himself assisted in the design, 
and the first church of Saint-Roch followed the Conefroy prescription very closely—Latin-cross 
plan with round apse, transept chapels the same height as the nave, and on the facade, the same 
central axis formed by main door, tiny niche, and oculus.” In 1816, however, this first church was 
destroyed by fire, and Conefroy died four days afterwards. In rebuilding the church—it was finally 
completed in 1818—Francois Baillairgé altered Conefroy’s plans very considerably, to incorporate 
features from the more elaborate tradition of New France (Fig. 3). 

Very probably it was Abbé Francois Cherrier’s elaborate church of Saint-Denis-sur-Richelieu, 
begun in 1791, that suggested the interior galleries,** and Francois Baillairgé’s stay in Paris may 
well have provided him with the idea of an upper row of round windows in the side walls which 
expressed this interior arrangement. But a more cogent and significant influence than either of these 
is suggested by the presence of three niches with statues on the facade, and more especially the 
location of the clocher**— the Récollet church of Québec, built in 1693, which was still standing 


built under Cannon’s supervision in 1804. On the interior, 
the London model is followed exactly, with the single but 
impertant exception that the gallery columns were Ionic, not 
Corinthian. On the facade, however, the portico of St. Martin’s 
was reduced to a system of flat pilasters and arcades, and an 
alternate spire design chosen from Gibbs’s Book of Architecture 
(1728). Cf. Fig. 16. A. H. Crowfoot, The Cathedral of the 
Holy Trinity, Quebec, Québec, 1945, passim. 

8. Resemblances between Christ Church and the Prison were 
more apparent at the time the Prison was built, since Christ 
Church stood without a spire until 1818. Christ Church was 
designed by William Berczy (1748-1813), an itinerant Saxon 
painter and colonizer. Cf. N. Bosworth, Hochelaga Depicta, 
Montréal, 1846, pp. 100-104, and facing plate; Alan Gowans, 
“Notre-Dame de Montréal,” Journal of the Society of Archi- 
tectural Historians, X1, 1952, p. 23, fig. 4. 

g. The white walls of the Prison do not necessarily indicate 
Greek Revival influence; the practice of whitewashing exterior 
walls, to protect them from the cracking which occurred when 
water ran into crevices of the stonework and froze, goes back 
to the early eighteenth century in New France, and possibly 
even earlier. 

10. Francois Baillairgé studied in the Royal Academy of 
Sculpture under Jean-Baptiste Stouf between 1778 and 1781. 
His Parisian training is possibly suggested in the Old Prison 
facade by the rusticated treatment of the pilasters. 

11. Except, perhaps, in the practical aspect of the introduc- 
tion of a chimney. Prior to around 1800, Québecois churches 
had no heating facilities; cf. Charles P. Beaubien, “Le chauf- 


fage de nos églises autrefois,” Bulletin des Recherches His- 
toriques, V, 1899, p. 57. Their introduction may well be an 
emulation of English practice. 

12. The order of these latter elements is not constant; they 
are found interchangeably both in the Conefroy plan and in 
its parish church prototype of the late seventeenth century. 

13. Morisset, “Francois Baillairgé, architecte,” p. 162 sug- 
gests that “details” of the church of Saint-Roch were inspired 
by the Anglican Cathedral of Québec; I take this to refer 
mainly to the galleries. It is, of course, possible; my reasons 
for thinking rather of Saint-Denis are as follows: (1) to 
judge from the exterior fenestration, the gallery of Saint- 
Roch was set rather high, as it is at Saint-Denis, while the 
Anglican Cathedral gallery is rather low; (2) Abbé Conefroy 
and Bishop Plessis (who also took an active part in building 
Saint-Roch) were both friends of Abbé Cherrier, and could 
easily have consulted him about the galleries; Conefroy 
especially was very familiar with the church of Saint-Denis; 
(3) Francois Baillairgé also knew Cherrier; he had executed 
sculpture for the earlier church of Saint-Denis, as an entry 
in the parish records reveals: “Pour une viérge de procession, 
payée 4 l’architecte Baillairgé vingt piastres, 120%.” Cherrier 
was already planning his church at this time (1784), and it is 
interesting to note that Francois Baillairgé, although paid for 
sculpture, is called “1’architecte.” 

14. On the 1811 church of Saint-Roch, the clocher was 
located above the facade, as in the Conefroy plan; this is 
revealed by an entry in the parish records for December 17, 
1816, describing the fire. Cf. P. G. Roy, “Notes sur les pre- 
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in 1796 (Fig. 4).’° The old Récollet church ended in a flat wall, with the Récollet establishment 
immediately adjoining behind; a high clocher was built above the latter. Precisely this arrangement 
seems to have been employed by Francois Baillairgé in the 1818 church of Saint-Roch. No ground 
plan of this church has been preserved,* but we may deduce the general outlines of the building by 
comparison with the succeeding church of Saint-Roch, designed by Thomas Baillairgé in 1846; 
its clocher was built atop a sacristy which adjoined the flat rear sanctuary wall, just as on the Récollet 
church. Evidently, therefore, the plan of Saint-Roch was based upon a Conefroy scheme with the 
nave widened to provide galleries, and, instead of terminating in a semicircular apse, had a flat 
end wall treated @ la récollette. As such, it represented the prototype of that fusion between the 
practical craft tradition of New France and its more elaborate architectural forms, induced by the 
need for conserving the practical features of the Conefroy plan while giving them a more developed 
and ostentatious cultural expression, which was later perfected by Thomas Baillairgé. 

The 1811 church of Saint-Roch had apparently not received any interior sculpture when it was 
destroyed, and in view of the parish’s impoverishment caused by this catastrophe, an elaborate 
program of decoration for the 1818 church was out of the question for a long time. But certainly 
Francois Baillairgé, whose true métier was sculpture, had worked out ideas for it. And if, as the 
facade and probable plan of Saint-Roch indicate, he had studied the old Récollet church of Québec 
rather carefully in designing the church exterior, we should have expected influences from this 
source to appear in the interior sculpture as well. That such would indeed have been the case is 
strongly suggested by an altar ensemble begun by Francois Baillairgé in 1816 for the church of 
Saint-Joachim, Montmorency.” 

The interior design of the east end of the Récollet church was famous in New France—so much 
so, in fact, that the numerous later imitations of it came to be designated @ Ja récollette (Fig. 5).”° 
Its central feature was an elaborate retable composed of four columns on pedestals; the central pair, 
framing a picture, carried an entablature and gable, and the tabernacle stood in front of them. It 
seems hardly a coincidence that at the very time Francois Baillairgé was occupied at Saint-Roch, and 
studying the Récollet church, he undertook just such a project for the church of Saint-Joachim 
(Fig. 6). Significantly enough, the idea for this large project appears to have been proposed first 
in 1811, probably at Francois Baillairgé’s suggestion.” And despite his Rococo treatment, Bail- 


miéres années de la paroisse de Saint-Roch de Québec,” Bul- 
letin des Recherches Historiques, XXX\11, 1927, p. 8. But on 
the 1818 church, the clocher was at the rear of the church. 

15. P. G. Roy, La wille de Québec, Québec, 1930, 1, pp. 
529-530. The Récollet church became Government property 
after 1763, and was used for a time by the Anglican congrega- 
tion of Québec. It was destroyed by fire September 6, 1796. 
Cf. P. G. Roy, “Le lieu de réunion des Anglicains 4 Québec,” 
Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, XL11, 1936, p. 321. 

16. Morisset’s reconstruction (Fig. 3) is based upon docu- 
mentary evidence and an engraving by Smillie. He comments, 
“Dans la gravure de Smillie, je vois bien un clocher, mais 
je me demande comment il se raccorde aux édifices parois- 
siaux; en tout cas, il n’est point 4 la facade, ni au chevet de 
Péglise.” “Francois Baillairgé, architecte,” p. 163. 

17. The church records of Saint-Roch for 1845 speak’ of 
“repairs and enlargement” of the 1818 building, gutted by 
fire in that year. The building was enlarged by extending the 
nave toward the west end, and by widening it; Thomas Bail- 
lairgé, who conducted these operations, appears to have re- 
tained intact the east end arrangement of the older building; 
the 1846 church of Saint-Roch ended in a flat apse wall, to 
which the sacristy adjoined. While Thomas followed his own 
practice of locating the main clocher at the facade, he preserved 
a reminiscence of the older church by placing a tiny clocher 
above the sacristy. 

18. Practical considerations seem to have dictated the in- 
clusion of galleries in the first place; Bishop Plessis wished 
accommodation provided for 1500 persons. Actually, these 


galleries do not seem to have been built until 1841, when they 
were constructed under the supervision of Thomas Baillairgé. 
Cf. Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, XXX111, 1927, Pp. 73. 

19. The church was built in 1779. The contract, dated 
March 22, 1816, is given in detail by P. G. Roy, Les wieilles 
églises de la Province de Québec, Québec, 1925, pp. 232-234. 
It called for a total expenditure of £934, 19s., 8d., “égal a 
22,216 francs ancien cours francais,” a tremendous sum for the 
time. 

20. The récollette form, of course, goes back in Old France 
much further than its first appearance in Canada; probably 
Vignola was the ultimate source. In New France, the designa- 
tion seems to have arisen from the fact that the earliest exam- 
ples of this apse treatment appeared in Récollet buildings—the 
chapel built in the Récollet establishment of 1670, and the 
Récollet church of 1693. By the immediate post-Cession period, 
when the term appears frequently in documents, “récollette” 
seems to have come to mean more a general lavishness and 
elaboration of form than a specific design. In going back 
to the original Récollet altar for inspiration, Francois Baillairgé 
typifies the new self-conscious nationalism of Québecois art in 
his time. 

21. The last will and testament drawn up by Abbé Jean- 
Baptiste Corbin, curé of Saint-Joachim, on February 5, 1811, 
designated a sum of his personal money to be employed on a 
retable, the form of which is specified in detail. Cf. Morisset, 
“Francois Baillairgé, sculpteur,” Technique, xxiv, 1949, Pp. 
187. Corbin was personally acquainted with Francois Bail- 
lairgé, who had executed the tabernacle in Saint-Joachim in 
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lairgé’s prototype can hardly be denied—even individual details from the Récollet altar recur at 
Saint-Joachim, like the four urns: in the retable of the Récollet church, they appear on the entabla- 
ture above each of the four columns, while at Saint-Joachim, they spring directly from the capitals, 
a bizarre element inexplicable without the Récollet prototype. 

Both on the exterior and on the interior, then, the church of Saint-Roch rested solidly on the 
French traditions of Québec. It represents, indeed, an architectural counterpart to the “Royalist 
Revival”—that harking-back to the more ostentatious traditions of arts in New France—which was 
earlier apparent in contemporaneous sculpture, both of the Baillairgé school, and of the Quévillon 
atelier in Montréal. And thus both in his apprenticeship in sculpture, and by associating with his 
father in architecture, Thomas Baillairgé by 1815 had been made intimately aware of all the major 
influences shaping the Québecois tradition of church architecture in the early nineteenth century— 
the native craft tradition; the imitation of English models; and the “Royalist Revival” of monar- 
chical French styles. Each of these elements represented a vital aspect of Québecois culture, and 
all were affected by the central problem of Québecois life at that time—reaction to the English 
challenge. An effective architectural expression of Québecois culture in the face of this challenge, a 
style which would be coherent and yet comprehensive, representing all three vital elements, was 


the need of Thomas Baillairgé’s time; this need he set about to meet. The long evolution of his 
style began at Saint-Joachim. 


II 


Three men were responsible for the great altar ensemble of Saint-Joachim—Frangois and 
Thomas Baillairgé, who executed the work, and Jérdme Demers, director of the Seminary of 
Québec, who encouraged Abbé Corbin to bequeath money for it. Thomas Baillairgé participated as 
a full partner with his father; it was his first major work since finishing his apprenticeship with 
René Saint-James around 1810. 

The intervening years had been spent on minor jobs around the Baillairgé atelier; but they were 
far from wasted. These were the years in which Thomas Baillairgé taught himself the professional 
language of architecture—how, in plans, elevations, measured drawings, and so forth, to express his 
own architectural ideas and to understand those of others. Such a specialized architectural training 
had been virtually unknown among builders of the Old Régime, even the most outstanding of 
whom had rendered their ideas in most rude and elementary fashion.” Thomas, however, realized 
that just as the simple lines of the old Conefroy plan churches no longer satisfied the needs of 
Québecois cultural expression, so the older sort of haphazard planning and reliance on traditional 
craftsmanship—the training Thomas himself had received—would never suffice to create the church 
architecture demanded by his times. Certainly the advantages and necessity of sound professional 
knowledge to back up native craft techniques were evident enough if he compared his own father’s 
achievements in sculpture with his architectural efforts. With three years of study in the Royal 
Academy of Sculpture in Paris behind him, Francois Baillairgé’s sculpture—as seen at Saint-Joachim 
—was far and away the finest in the Province; with a lack of such training in architecture, his build- 
ings were undeniably clumsy. A professional architectural training in Paris, such as Francois Bail- 
lairgé had received in sculpture, was out of the question for Thomas, however, owing to political 
conditions in France. He had therefore to provide his own architectural education. Fortunately, 
ready help and encouragement were available in the person of Jérd6me Demers, director of the 
Seminary of Québec, professor and enthusiastic connoisseur of architecture, and friend of Frangois 
Baillairgé. This was a man to whom Thomas Baillairgé owed much. 


the years 1782-1783. The sculptural terms in his will were Baillairgé. (Cf. note 25.). 


undoubtedly picked up in the course of a considerable corre- 22. Fig. 18 is a good example. The towers as rendered here 
spondence on the subject with Abbé Jér6me Demers, who in are unbuildable. 
turn derived most of his knowledge of sculpture from Francois 
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Jéréme Demers was born at Saint-Nicholas, a village on the South Shore about seven miles above 
Québec, in 1774."* Ordained priest in 1798, he spent his entire career at the Seminary of Québec, 
becoming director of that institution in 1800. He taught theology, philosophy, and the humanities— 
which, as an innovation, he expanded to include architectural design. Demers was active in many 
fields. He played a leading role in major events of his time in Québec, particularly during the visit 
to Canada of Lord Durham, subsequent to the revolution of 1837-1838, when he gave considerable 
advice later incorporated in Durham’s famous Report to the Queen on conditions in Lower Canada 
—the study which paved the way for recognition of French-Canadian cultural autonomy. If it is 
hardly true that Demers “was, in fact, the most prominent figure in Lower Canada at this time,”** 
he was certainly a most influential person. And through his close association with Francois Baillairgé, 
and his patronage of Thomas, Jér6me Demers made his influence felt on the architecture of the 
Québec region for half a century. 

In art, Demers called himself a classicist. But he had no interest in the Greek Revival as such; 
like all Canadiens of his time, he was repelled by that movement’s republican and libertine aspects. 
What Demers called classicism was the Palladian and Louis XVI style of the eighteenth century. 
This was the style in which Francois Baillairgé had been trained in Paris, and the two men were 
drawn together by a common interest in this kind of classicism—vretardataire, but expressing French- 
ness in the face of English influences in the Province. Demers was a frequent visitor to the Baillairgé 
atelier,” and it was undoubtedly there that Thomas first made his acquaintance, as a boy. Demers 
introduced the study of Vignola and Blondel into the Seminary curriculum, and had Thomas Bail- 
lairgé construct wooden models of the Orders for use in teaching.”* He was thus an effective antidote 
for the outmoded colonialism of Abbé Conefroy; it is significant that Demers’ name is not men- 
tioned in connection with the 1811 church of Saint-Roch. He also stood as a bulwark against the 
eclecticism of the Montréal region, in particular the Gothic Revival as inaugurated in the Montréal 
parish church of Notre-Dame, begun in 1824. In his lecture notes, embodied in an unpublished 
Précis d’architecture, “he never ceased to protest . . . against the faults and exaggerations of style 
which had perforce to be tolerated, being without means to prevent them... . Accustomed to account 
for the function of the smallest details in Greek [sic] architecture, he refused to admit Gothic as 
an orthodox style. ... Very severe in this matter, he regarded it as the irrational fruit of an imagina- 
tion abandoned without discipline to its caprices. Also he called it barbarism in art, because he did 
not see in it that regularity which appeared spontaneously, he thought, in the classical style. . . .”””" 

It was this kind of classicism with which Thomas Baillairgé was imbued by Jér6me Demers. To 
Demers also, Thomas undoubtedly owed his introduction to those books mentioned in his will as 
guides throughout his career: “Blondel, description de Versailles, édifices de Paris, Antiquités 
romaines ... 3; Philibert de ’Orme; livre d’architecture de James Gibb... ; et le grand 
Vignole. .. .”** We may imagine these books being discussed when Demers visited the Baillairgé 
atelier; the three men involved evidently conceived differently of their significance. Francois Bail- 


23. For biographical notices on Jér6me Demers, see Benja- 
min Demers, La famille Demers, Lévis, 1905, pp. 104f.; 
Etienne-Théodore Paquet, Fragments de DPhistoire religieuse et 
civile de la paroisse de Saint-Nicholas, Lévis, 1894, pp. 34f.; 
Olivier Maurault, Marges d’histoire: art au Canada, Mont- 
réal, 1929, pp. 36f. 

24. Paquet, of.cit. 

25. Demers’ friendship with the Baillairgés undoubtedly 
began while they were embellishing the Cathedral of Québec, 
from 1784 on. The exact degree of mutual influence is a matter 
of conjecture. Morisset inclines to the opinion that Francois 
Baillairgé was the guiding spirit; on one occasion he refers to 
Demers as “Baillairgé’s maladroit disciple.” As regards sculp- 
ture, this was true enough; Demers’ comments on sculpture in 
his Précis d’architecture are hardly inspired. In architecture, 
however, things were otherwise. Architecture was Demers’ 


major interest, and he possessed a theoretical knowledge in that 
field not shared by Francois Baillairgé. Besides the work on 
Saint-Joachim, Demers was associated with Francais Baillairgé 
on at least one other major project—the enlargement of the 
Seminary of Québec. Here Baillairgé acted as architectural 
advisor, but the plan was Demers’ own. Cf. Morisset, “Francois 
Baillairgé, architecte,” p. 161. 

26. Baillairgé, op.cit., p. 74. They are still extant. 

27. Paquet, opf.cit. Demers’ treatise is preserved in manu- 
script in the archives of the Seminary of Québec. It is described 
by Maurault, of.cit., pp. 37f. 

28. Archives du Séminaire de Québec, x1x, No. 59, “‘Testa- 
ment de Thomas Baillairgé, architecte, devant Maitres Petit- 
clerc et de Foy, Québec, le 5 aoit 1848.” Cf. Gérard Morisset, 
“Thomas Baillairgé,” Technique, XXIV, 1949, pp. 469-479. 
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lairgé, essentially the artisan, saw in them motifs to be copied. Demers used them academically, as 
themes for his somewhat arid disquisitions. But Thomas Baillairgé derived principles from them on 
which to base a stylistic vocabulary. Already at Saint-Joachim Thomas’ divergence from his father’s 
approach may be sensed. 

Francois and Thomas Baillairgé worked together at Saint-Joachim, on and off, for eight years— 
from 1816 to 1825. From time to time the two undertook various smaller commissions elsewhere, 
but it was evident that the Saint-Joachim project commanded their greatest interest. When the 
syndics of the Baie-Saint-Paul church complained that the Baillairgés were neglecting them, 
Francois explained: “. . . I was busy with the work at Saint-Joachim, which is out of the ordinary, 
so that my son and I have to expend all our energies on it. The proportions and module are of quite 
a different sort, especially the part around the altar... .”** The difference lies in a new sense of 
monumentality, which, it appears, was not entirely congenial to Frangois Baillairgé. 

Despite the classicism of its Louis XVI detail, there is an air of floridity about the bulk of the 
Saint-Joachim ensemble which distinctly recalls “Royalist Revival” sculpture as habitually found in 
Quévillon and Baillairgé school work, created on the precedent of the lavish Rococo sculpture of 
mid-eighteenth century New France. Francois Baillairgé could not escape the heritage of his tradi- 
tional style; his studies in Paris only refined it. Francois Baillairgé’s sculpture is fine; it is subtle; 
but monumental it is not. Yet there are certain elements of the work at Saint-Joachim—the wall 
paneling in the apse, in particular—in which one senses a new spirit: that subordination of detail to 
the whole, lacking in Francois Baillairgé, without which monumentality is impossible. These ele- 
ments, this new spirit, we may surmise to be Thomas Baillairgé’s. The Saint-Joachim ensemble is a 
pivotal monument. In Francois Baillairgé’s finely detailed and subtly executed work, we have the 
climax of the best traditions of New France; in the greater sense of monumentality attributable to 
Thomas Baillairgé, the beginning of a new maturity in Québecois culture. The catalyst in this 
change is assuredly Jér6me Demers. . 

During the first fifteen years of his professional career—roughly, from 1815 to 1830—Thomas 
Baillairgé was so much under Demers’ influence that we might well consider them as Baillairgé’s 
“Demers period.” It was an extremely productive time for him. In part, he continued the Baillairgé 
tradition of incidental sculpture in wood: among other places, in the church of Sainte-Famille, 
1.0.,°° and the chapel of the Hétel-Dieu.” He also continued the Baillairgé tradition of work for 
the Cathedral of Québec, designing an organ case,” and considerable sculpture for the chapels of 
Sainte-Famille and Sainte-Anne.* More significant for his later career, however, was his collabora- 
tion on several architectural projects with Jér6me Demers. The first of these was the church of 
Lotbiniére, begun in 1818.** 

On the exterior, the church of Lotbiniére is now totally altered, but the interior, for which 
Thomas Baillairgé executed most of the sculpture in the years 1821-1825,” is virtually intact 
(Fig. 9). In its clean-cut unfussy character, as well as in its specific forms, this sculpture is practically 
identical with that of the apse wall of Saint-Joachim, thus supporting the attribution of this latter 
work to Thomas. Demers supplied the plans for the church at Lotbiniére,”* evidently basing it upon 


2g. Italics mine. Quoted by Marius Barbeau, 4u coeur de 
Québec, Québec, 1934, pp. 115-116. 

30. At Sainte-Famille, Baillairgé made the retable, and the 
cornice of the sanctuary; his name appears in the Livre de 
Comptes from 1821 through 1825, pp. 63v-69. 

31. Baillairgé’s work in the Hétel-Dieu chapel consisted of 
a retable @ la récollette, made in 1828. Cf. Morisset, “Thomas 
Baillairgé,” p. 471. 

32. Made in 1828, this organ case is referred to in La 
Bibliothéque Canadienne, 1X, p. 144, as having been set in place 
in October 1829. It was given in 1865 to the church of the 
Gest in Montréal, where it still survives in fragmentary con- 
dition. 


33- The contract for this sculpture made with Baillairgé is 
preserved in the Archives judiciares de Québec, Minuitier de 
Mtre. A. Parent, No. 3302, December 9, 1824. 

34. Cf. A. Paradis, Les annales de Lotbiniére, Québec, 1933, 
passim. 

35. Beaillairgé’s contract with the Fabrique of Lotbiniére is 
preserved in the Archives judiciares de Québec, Minuitier de 
Mtre. A. Parent, No. 6387; it details the sculpture executed by 
Baillairgé from 1823 on. Cf. Paradis, op.cit., pp. 247-267. 

36. No document provides certain evidence of Demers’ 
authorship, but circumstantial evidence is fairly conclusive. Ac- 
cording to Paradis, op.cit., p. 204, the church of Lotbiniére 
“resembled Charlesbourg [built later, and certainly by Demers] 
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Francois Baillairgé’s church of Saint-Roch, completed the year Lotbiniére was begun. As at Saint- 
Roch, the east end of Lotbiniére is treated 4 la récollette, with the sacristy immediately adjoining 
behind.” As the parish was less populous, however, no galleries were planned for Lotbiniére; hence 
the nave was the same width as the sanctuary—standard Conefroy procedure. Like Saint-Roch, 
Lotbiniére then represents a fusion of Conefroy and récollette plans. 

In general, the end wall scheme of Lotbiniére resembles the old Récollet church so closely that 
one may postulate direct copying from a drawing of the Récollet church interior—probably the very 
one by Short; such a thing would be quite in character for the academic Demers. The curved gable 
of the Récollet entablature is, however, replaced by a more “classic,” although unpleasantly stiff, 
triangular type. Indeed, the academicism of Demers’ approach is revealed by a curiously Manneris- 
tic quality throughout. Despite the fact that the Récollet scheme has been considerably widened, 
to provide doors leading into the sacristy, the elements are deliberately cramped; this strongly 
suggests Demers’ study of Vignola. 

The same influence is discernible in a second project on which Baillairgé collaborated with 
Demers—a little chapel for the congregation of the Seminary of Québec. Baillairgé undertook the 
interior decoration in 1825, when the sculpture at Saint-Joachim and Lotbiniére had been com- 
pleted. In plan, the Seminary chapel is extremely simple—a low hall, lit from two sides, arbitrarily 
divided into nave and aisles by two rows of Ionic columns set on pedestals (Fig. 7). Against one of 
the short walls is located the altar with its tabernacle, crowned by a statue of the Virgin in gilded 
wood, and framed by a récollette retable. The retable is obviously a simplified version of that of 
Lotbiniére—the overlapped pilasters reappear, for instance—but the order is Ionic, conforming 
with the colonnade. This is significant; for, while the motif of columns set on pedestals is found in 
the Récollet prototype, the Ionic order itself, and the idea of dividing the interior space by two 
rows of Ionic columns suggests an early instance of that influence from the Anglican Cathedral of 
Québec so prominent in Thomas Baillairgé’s later work. However, Demers’ academicism still 
dominates him here; the capitals, for instance, are of the Roman Ionic type with volutes projecting 
diagonally from the four corners, copied from Vignola, rather than the more Greek type found in 
the Anglican Cathedral. 

Baillairgé’s study of the English tradition—Gibbs’s Book of Architecture and the Anglican 
Cathedral of Québec—is better revealed by what we know of plans submitted by him for three 
churches in the Montréal area a few years before the Seminary Chapel. None of the three were 
officially accepted, but they are of considerable significance to Thomas Baillairgé’s developing style. 

In 1822 Baillairgé drew up plans for a new church at Sainte-Geneviéve, Pierrefonds, on the 
island of Montréal; their execution, however, was indefinitely postponed. The next year—1823— 
Baillairgé submitted a plan for the proposed new Cathedral of Montréal, dedicated to Saint- 
Jacques.** This plan was formally rejected. And in 1824 Baillairgé was rebuffed again, this time 
over a project for the vast new parish church of Montréal, Notre-Dame; Demers wrote to the 
wardens urging them to accept his protégé’s plans in “classical style,” but they decided in favor of 
Gothic.” In the final event, however, of Baillairgé’s work for the three Montréal churches, only 
that for Notre-Dame was actually wasted. Although much modified, his plans for Sainte-Geneviéve 
were eventually accepted twenty years later. And, if he received no official credit for the interior of 
Saint-Jacques, certainly Baillairgé’s ideas played a large part in its design (Fig. 8). 

The first Cathedral of Saint-Jacques in Montréal was begun in 1823. It was destroyed in 1852, 


very closely.” Also, the mason Jean-Baptiste Hébert was in 
charge of the construction. Hébert (1779-1864) was Demers’ 


Thomas Baillairgé. In form, this clocher follows the pure 
craft tradition of New France. 


collaborating mason on several projects, particularly Demers’ 
masterpiece, the Nicolet Seminary (1827-1833). Cf. O. M. 
Lapalice, Histoire de la seigneurie Massue et de la paroisse de 
Sainte-Aimé, Trois-Riviéres, n.d., p. 167 n. 1. 

37. On the sacristy roof, a small clocher survives from the 
original building; it is the first clocher we know designed by 


38. Maurault, Marges d’histoire, p. 207. 

39. This correspondence is preserved in the archives of the 
parish of Notre-Dame, Montréal. Significant extracts are repro- 
duced by Olivier Maurault, La Paroisse, Montréal, 1929, pp. 
43f. 
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but its cornerstone has been preserved; there we read the name of “Joseph Fournier, Architect”— 
a rather enigmatic inscription, for what little is revealed by the civic records of Montréal about 
Fournier suggest that he was a simple master-mason.” It seems incredible that this virtual unknown 
should have designed so important a structure as Montréal’s first cathedral church. Far more 
probable is it that Fournier was simply the building contractor. Québecois church records of this 
period abound in confusions between contractor and architect; the two professions, practically 
identical in former times, were only beginning to be specialized in early nineteenth century Québec. 
In the writer’s opinion, the plans for the first church of Saint-Jacques should not be attributed to 
Fournier. Instead, I suggest that this interior was designed by Thomas Baillairgé, or at least largely 
incorporates his ideas. 

It is certainly remarkable how many features of the interior of Saint-Jacques embody ideas very 
familiar to Thomas Baillairgé, but exceptional if not unknown in the Montréal tradition. There 
is its general simplicity, which markedly contrasts with the lavishly ornamented interiors created 
by the Quévillon school, which set the Montréal standard for this period. There is the huge two- 
storied variant of a récollette retable, which suggests an adaptation of the baldachin designed by 
Francois Baillairgé for the Cathedral of Québec in 1787.“ Then there are the galleries, still a 
rather unusual feature for this time. From association with his father at Saint-Roch, Thomas Bail- 
lairgé was familiar with the constructional problems they presented; the scheme at Saint-Jacques— 
two superimposed rows of columns with the galleries set rather high, suggests Saint-Roch quite 
pointedly.” Finally, there are unmistakable reminiscences of the Anglican Cathedral in Québec. 
The galleries are related to the apse just the way they are in the Anglican Cathedral, the arrange- 
ment at Saint-Jacques taking no account whatever of a projecting transept chapel on the north side. 
In fact, with the exception of this chapel, ground plans of the two buildings would be exactly the 
same. And the lower row of columns with its entablature is not only precisely what we see in minia- 
ture in the Seminary chapel, but here, away from Demers’ academicism, even the Ionic capital type 
of the Anglican Cathedral has been reproduced.“ 

To say the least, it is unlikely that Joseph Fournier, who so far as we know never left the Mont- 
réal area, could have produced a design embodying so many features characteristic of the region of 
Québec, let alone such specific details from the Anglican Cathedral. The evidence leaves little room 
for doubt that the interior of the Cathedral of Montréal was substantially influenced, if not designed, 
by Thomas Baillairgé. Its exterior is another matter. 

Whatever the exact extent of Thomas Baillairgé’s contribution to the Cathedral of Saint-Jacques 
as actually built, he received no credit for it. And thus in successive years Montréal builders three 
times rejected Thomas Baillairgé, the rising young architect of Québec and representative of the 
older Québecois traditions. He gave them no more chances. Not until 1843 did a church built by 
Baillairgé appear in the Montréal area; by then, the eclecticism of Montréal was so far advanced 
that Baillairgé’s design had no influence. However, all this had positive as well as negative effects 
on Baillairgé’s career. His rejection in Montréal completed a cultural split long impending in the 
Province. With every passing year, the two cities grew apart. Montréal increased in size and wealth, 


40. O. Maurault, Saint-Jacques de Montréal, Montréal, 
1923, p. 20, calls Fournier “a sort of architect, working along 
traditional lines. . . .” Gérard Morisset, L’architecture en 
Nouvelle-France, p. 132, calls him a “master mason” and has 
recorded that he lived and died in Montréal between 1790 
and 1832. 

41. Jér6me Demers criticized the design of Francois Bail- 
lairge’s baldachin at Québec very severely because it did not 
rest on columns, but rather on caryatids springing from the 
gallery level; he suggested precisely the sort of correction that 
we see in the Saint-Jacques design. Cf. Morisset, “Francois 
Baillairgé, sculpteur,” pp. 93-94. There is a relation between 
the récollette and baldachin altar forms; I have touched upon 


it in “The Baldachin in Québecois Church Architecture,” Cul- 
ture (Québec), X11, 1951, pp. 131-137. 

42. The 1846 church of Saint-Roch, designed by Thomas 
Baillairgé, which as suggested before embodied strong reminis- 
cences of the 1818 church, had galleries on superimposed 
columns like this; an illustration of this interior is reproduced 
in the Album-Souvenir de Saint-Roch, J. E. Livernois (ed.), 
Québec, 1916, fig. 4. 

42a. It seems to have been a free adaption of Servandoni’s 
eighteenth century facade for the church of Saint-Sulpice in 
Paris. Cf. Gowans, “Notre-Dame de Montréal,” p. 21 and 
fig. 5. 
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became industrial, commercial, cosmopolitan, a character reflected in an increasingly unbridled 
eclecticism in its architecture. Québec was left behind, venerated as the ancient cradle of New France, 
but faintly scorned as a backwater by the rising modern city. In these circumstances, the city of 
Québec became more than ever the self-conscious guardian of the older Québecois traditions, creat- 
ing a situation distinctly advantageous to the evolution of Thomas Baillairgé’s art. Montréal’s 
restless eclecticism sprang from the fiercely competitive atmosphere there; in Québec, calmer condi- 
tions made it possible for Baillairgé to discipline the eclectic spirit of his age, to use it constructively, 
without losing touch with his native heritage. 

External circumstances thus favored Thomas Baillairgé; but his taking advantage of them re- 
quired a measure of individual genius. How much, is demonstrated by Jér6me Demers. Cognizant 
of the same cultural conditions, recognizing the same need for an adequate architectural expression 
of them, Demers showed himself quite incapable of creating a coherent style. The demonstration of 
his inadequacy is plain in the facade which he designed for the parish church of Charlesbourg, just 
north of Québec, in 1828.*° 

The church of Charlesbourg stands today substantially as Demers planned it. A facing of imita- 
tion granite blocks now replaces the original whitewashed fieldstone surface; this is a detraction, 
but even in its original state the exterior of Charlesbourg was lamentably designed (Fig. 10). It 
represents eclecticism at its worst—a jumble of elements unrelated to each other or to the whole, 
derived mainly from the facades of the Old Prison and Saint-Roch, with ideas from the twin- 
towered facade of the Montréal area and the Anglican Cathedral (which has a Palladian window 
in the east end wall) thrown in. 


At Charlesbourg, the essential sterility of Demers’ eclectic academicism was demonstrated; to 
develop the new style successfully, it was imperative that Baillairgé emancipate himself from 
Demers’ tutelage. And this he proceeded to do, from 1828 on. Already, by diligent saving and 
judicious investment, he was financially well off—a respected member of the local bourgeoisie, in 
fact. Francois Baillairgé was in virtual retirement—he died in 1830—and the Baillairgé atelier was 
now in Thomas’ hands. Financially and professionally independent, the time was ripe for Thomas 
Baillairgé’s stylistic independence also. 

Around 1820, he had begun to train a pupil—André Paquet.** Paquet began his association with 
Thomas Baillairgé in the old Québecois manner, as an apprentice. But his position changed as Bail- 
lairgé’s status developed with the age, so that instead of working into a partnership in the atelier, 
in the normal course of even a generation earlier, Paquet more and more came to find his place that 
of a hired artisan, contracting to execute a professional architect’s plans. Paquet it was who executed 
the interior sculpture at Charlesbourg, presumably under Baillairgé’s direction;** he also carried 
out Baillairgé’s plans for enlarging the church of Saint-Charles Borromée, drawn up in 1828.“ 
Increasingly, thereafter, Baillairgé delegated the actual work of executing his designs to Paquet and 


43. Demers was called to Charlesbourg by the parish syndics 
in charge of building the new church, and “designed it accord- 
ing to their wishes.” Charles Trudelle, La paroisse de Charles- 
bourg, Québec, 1887, p. 94; Paquet, Fragments de Vhistoire 
. . de Saint-Nicholas, op.cit. 

44. Baillairgé, Notices biographiques, p. 83. Paquet was 
born at Saint-Charles Borromée in 1799, and died at Québec 
in 1860. Cf. Vaillancourt, Une maitrise d’art au Canada, p. 88; 
G. A. Desjardins, “A travers les registres de Charlesbourg,” 
Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, XLV, 1939, pp. 3756. 

45. Paquet’s contract made with the Fabrigue of Charles- 
bourg is dated November 19, 1833; it is preserved in the 
Archives judiciares de Québec, Minuitier de Mtre. A. Parent, 


No. 7049. Paquet signed with an “X,” being totally illiterate. 
The Charlesbourg scheme of sculpture followed the Récollet 
church prototype more closely than Lotbiniére in some respects, 
preserving the curved pediment of the main retable, and 
reproducing the smaller retables found behind the side altars 
flanking the central niche. 

46. Georges Coté, La vieille église de Saint-Charles Bor- 
romée sur Riviere Boyer, Québec, 1930, pp. 8f. On the interior, 
the church of Saint-Charles—which still stands—resembles 
Lotbiniére and Charlesbourg, except that the old semicircular 
apse, dating from 1752, was preserved at the parishioners’ 
request; the sculpture is a rather coarse variant of Baillairgé’s 
style. On the exterior, the church is totally altered. 
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7. Québec, Chapel of the Congregation of the Seminary of Québec. 


12. Les Becquets, parish church. 13. Québec, St. Patrick’s parish church. 
Facade (1.0.A.) Interior (Edwards, Québec) 


8. Montréal, Cathedral of Saint-Jacques, destroyed 1852. 
Interior (1.0.A.) de Jacques Viger, Municipal Library, Montréal (1.0. 


9. Lotbiniére, parish church. 10. Charlesbourg, parish church. Exterior, ca. 1910 11. Lauzon, parish church of Saint-Joseph. 
Sanctuary (1.0.A.) (Redpath Library, McGill University) Exterior (1.0.A.) 
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14. Québec, St. Patrick’s parish 16. Québec, Anglican Cathedral. 
church. Exterior Exterior 


f* 17. Les Grodines, parish 
church, Interior (Duplain, 

St. Raymond) : 
18. Montréal, facade pro- 

posed by de Léry for old 
t ing by John Drake, from 


Album de Jacques Viger, 
Municipal Library, Mont- 
réal (1.0.A.) 


Tri 


19. Deschambault, parish 
church. Exterior (1.0.A.) 
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others, devoting himself more and more exclusively to the professional practice of architecture.“ 

On the death of Francois Baillairgé in 1830, Thomas succeeded to his post as official diocesan 
architect of Québec. Already in 1829 he had acted in this capacity, remodeling the old Episcopal 
Palace of Québec“ to house the first Legislative Assembly of the Province. In this he was perhaps 
influenced to some extent by Jér6me Demers; it was the last time. From 1830 on, although 
Demers continued to give him encouragement and provide him with commissions, Thomas Bail- 
lairgé proceeded with the independent creation of a personal style. 

The post as diocesan architect was peculiarly congenial to Thomas Baillairgé. For it required, in 
addition to supervising construction and repair of existing churches, the preparation of certain 
standard building plans for new parish churches whenever needed throughout the diocese. It was 
traditional in the diocese of Québec that there should be some kind of homogeneity in church archi- 
tecture. Laval, first Bishop of Québec, had initiated the concept of uniformity with a standard type 
of parish church established during his late seventeenth century régime; the “Maillou plan” of the 
eighteenth century represented an attempt at continuing this standardization.” In Baillairgé’s youth, 
the Conefroy plan had fulfilled the same function. But by 1830, the inadequacy and obsolescence 
of the Conefroy plan was entirely obvious; a new plan was needed. To Thomas Baillairgé, whose 
entire development pointed towards the creation of a mature style expressing both Québecois ties 
with the past and aspirations for the future, his position offered a wonderful opportunity. 

Thomas Baillairgé’s commission in essence called for the creation of two types of plans—one for 
churches to be erected in relatively small and poor parishes, the other for larger and more important 
places. The smaller type presented few expressional problems; Baillairgé solved most of them in 
the first church he built—Saint-Joseph, Lauzon, begun in 1830 (Fig. 11).” 

In basic essentials, Baillairgé’s plan for Saint-Joseph followed Conefroy’s prescription exactly— 
Latin-cross plan with round apse, transept chapels the same height as the nave, clocher with double 
lantern over the facade (cf. Fig. 1). But while thus conserving the Conefroy plan’s advantages— 
logical construction, associative ties with the Québecois past—Baillairgé obviated its oppressive 
bareness by incorporating in his design features from the récollette tradition of New France. In part, 
these features were derived from Francois Baillairgé’s example at Saint-Roch (Fig. 3), and in part 
directly from the Récollet church itself (Figs. 4, 5). From the latter came the idea of prefacing the 
facade with a platform and steps which ran partly around the corner of the church to include a side 
door. The basic disposition of the elements of the facade also came from this source—a central door 
framed with pilasters and entablature building up to a window above (in the Récollet church, it is 
a niche); niches containing statues flanking the door, and the dormer windows set into the roof.” 


47. There are a few instances of Baillairgé’s personally 
executing his own designs after this time, but not many. Most 
notable was the banc d’oeuvre for Lotbiniére, made in 1832; 
the contract for this work is preserved in the Archives judiciares 
de Québec, Minuitier de Mtre. Antoine A. Parent, No. 6387. 
In 1833, the Liwre de Comptes of the church (now the Cathe- 
dral) of Rimouski shows that Baillairgé contracted to execute 
a high altar and chandeliers for it; this church was rebuilt in 
1862, but the altar by Baillairgé remains. And, speaking of 
the building of the church of Saint-Edouard, Napierville, in 
1833, Jacques Viger remarks, “One notices particularly the 
pulpit made by Charles [sic] Baillairgé.” (Charles Baillairgé, 
born in 1826, was not a sculptor; the reference in any case 
must be to Thomas.) Viger, Archéologie religieuse du diocése 
de Montréal, Montréal, 1850, p. 19. 

48. Begun in 1694 by Claude Baillif. Cf. Roy, La ville de 
Québec, 1, pp. 533-5343; H. Tétu, Histoire du palais épiscopal 
de Québec, Québec, 1896, passim. 

49. G. F. Baillairgé, “Thomas Baillairgé,” Bulletin des 
Recherches Historiques, XX, 1914, pp. 348-351. 

50. In 1827, Demers designed his masterpiece, the Nicolet 
Seminary, which was completed in 1833. In general plan— 


central block with side wings enclosing a cour d’honneur— 
it resembles Baillairgé’s Parliament Building; no doubt the 
two men exchanged ideas. Cf. Abbé Douville, Histoire du coll.- 
séminaire de Nicolet, Nicolet, n.d., 1, pp. 396f., 415f. 

51. On the “Maillou plan,” see Gérard Morisset, Le Cap 
Santé, Québec, 1944, pp. 13-14, and fig. 2. For an example, 
cf. fig. 34. 

52. J. E. Roy, Histoire de la seigneurie de Lauzon, v, Lévis, 
1904, pp. 244f. Roy gives the dimensions of this church as 
follows: length 126 feet, width 45 feet; sanctuary 33 x 37 feet. 
The contract, with complete specifications, was deposited in 
the parish records when the building was completed; the entry 
is dated September 4, 1832. Charles Cété, of the faubourg 
Saint-Louis in Québec, was the master mason; Francois Four- 
nier, of Montmagny, is described as maitre charpentier et 
menuister. 

53. Récollet influence was strong on the Lauzon coast. 
Récollet Juconde Drué, designer of the old Récollet church 
of Québec, in all probability designed the 1721 church of 
Saint-Joseph and the 1728 church of Saint-Nicolas; both of 
these had facades featuring five niches with statues. Drué was 
in Saint-Nicolas from November 1718 to September 1720. Cf. 
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From the Saint-Roch design appears to be taken the actual form of the pilaster and entablature 
frame, as well as the oculus in the side wall above the door. The Récollet clocher is preserved in 
vestigal form by a tiny clocher set atop the chevet. | 

What particularly distinguishes Saint-Joseph, however, is the coherent organization of all these 
elements—each is conceived in relation to the rest, and to the building as a whole. It is an expression 
of Demers’ classicism to which Demers himself never attained. One sometimes sees the Charles- 
bourg facade attributed to Thomas Baillairgé; to compare it with the facade of Saint-Joseph demon- 
strates how incredible this attribution is—how impossible that in a space of two years the same man 
could have designed the heterogeneous assemblage of elements at Charlesbourg, and the subtle 
coherence of the Saint-Joseph facade. The sense of integral relationship is carried out in the play of 
material textures—cut stone, fieldstone (the building was never whitewashed, apparently just to 
preserve this textural quality), painted wood, tin sheathing. There is no sense of sham anywhere; 
even the chimneys are frankly expressed. This honesty Baillairgé owes to his artisan heritage. Not 
that it detracts from his classicism. Indeed, in its honest craftsmanship, its continuity with the past, 
its coherence, Baillairgé’s architecture is far more truly of the spirit of classicism than that of his 
contemporaries—whether Jér6me Demers with his academic eclecticism, or the run of Greek 
Revivalists in the United States, copying classical architecture wholesale. When we say a building 
like the Parthenon is classic, we do not mean that it represented something new and different from 
its archaic prototypes; we refer to the spirit of coherence and balance in which the older, inherited, 
elements are composed. Saint-Joseph, Lauzon, is no Parthenon, but it does show that Baillairgé 
has grasped the true classic spirit in a sense rarely understood by Greek Revival builders. 

For the interior of Saint-Joseph, Baillairgé’s plans closely followed his own design for the apse 
wall of Saint-Joachim; the altar retable recalls the kind of récollette form seen on the interior of 
the Cathedral of Saint-Jacques. Most of the execution was by Francois Fournier (ca. 1795-1865), 
who also constructed the clocher. Like Paquet, Fournier worked not in the old fashion as an appren- 
tice-partner, but as a contracting artisan. As in all the churches thus far studied, the ceiling represents 
a false vault in wood, but the usual stiffness is gone, replaced by more subtly elliptical forms, which 
in sureness of design admirably complement the exterior. 

To perfect the small church type plan of Saint-Joseph as a Québecois cultural expression there 
remained only to include a suggestion of English tradition. The church of Les Becquets, begun in 
1838, shows the final formulation (Fig. 12); English influence is slight enough, revealed mainly 
in the lower clocher drum, which is adapted from Gibbs’s designs. For purposes of expression, the 
small church type actually needed few English elements; their presence merely served to modernize 
a church type designed for entirely Québecois parishes, and the main variants of the Saint-Joseph 
model were occasioned by local requirements. At Les Becquets, for example, there were three doors 
in the facade and none at the side, while the vestigal apse clocher of Saint-Joseph is reduced to a kind 
of mast. Most of the variations in Baillairgé’s small church type revolved around récollette ele- 
ments. On the interior of Les Becquets,”* for instance, the altar type recalls that of Charlesbourg, 
adapted to a curving wall, while on occasion a completely récollette apse treatment was adopted, 
as at Sainte-Luce, Rimouski,” and Saint-Jean Chrysostéme.” 


J. E. Roy, of.cit., 11, Lévis, 1898, pp. 96f. Of course, the 
dormer windows need not be taken directly from the old 
Récollet establishment; they had been incorporated in the 
parish church tradition of New France since early in the 
eighteenth century. 

54. No document connects Baillairgé with the exterior plan 
for this church, probably because it was a standard type sup- 
plied through the diocese of Québec. The Livre de Comptes of 
Les Becquets, 11, 1839, p. 99, refers to plans for the interior 
supplied by Baillairgé. The master-mason was one N. Larue; 
his name appears over the central door. 

55. Executed by André Paquet and Raphael Giroux. Cf. 


Livre de Comptes of Les Becquets, op.cit. 

56. A request to the Bishop of Québec for approval of a 
new church at Sainte-Luce was submitted January 2, 1830, and 
subsequently approved. Cf. Rapport de Darchiviste de... 
Québec pour 1935-1936, Québec, 1936. The actual building, 
however, was not begun until 1836. Four sets of plans provided 
by Baillairgé are preserved in the Presbytery of Sainte-Luce; 
they bear the notation: “Apprové 4 Québec, le 11 juillet 1836, 
J. Demers, ptre., Vic.-Gén.” They are of peculiar interest, 
because they show the variants of the small type plan Bail- 
lairgé offered: standard Conefroy plan—Latin-cross with round 
apse; standard récollette termination—the plan actually 
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Thomas Baillairgé’s small church type was, then, almost entirely composed within the traditions 
of New France. For the small parishes where they were all located, in most cases entirely removed 
from contact with English-speaking settlement, the type was a perfect cultural expression. But for 
city churches, or parishes in contact with the English, it seemed desirable to express Canadien 
nationalism more aggressively, to demonstrate the vitality and modernity of Québecois culture. The 
creation of a type plan for larger churches thus posed greater problems; their solution took con- 
siderably longer. 

It so happened that the first large church type Baillairgé was called on to design was for an 
English-speaking congregation—St. Patrick’s church on McMahon Street, for the Irish Catholics 
of Québec, begun in 1831.°* He therefore felt it appropriate to incorporate in his plans many ele- 
ments from the English architectural tradition of the Province. Except for the omission of the 
projecting transept chapel, the interior of St. Patrick’s is close to that of Saint-Jacques, Montréal 
(Fig. 13, cf. Fig. 8); but it follows their common prototype—the Anglican Cathedral of Québec— 
much more exactly.” The capitals, however, are the Vignolan type employed earlier by Baillairgé 
in the Seminary chapel, and there is a récollette altar. The Anglican Cathedral influence evident on 
the interior of St. Patrick’s is seen on the exterior also, particularly in the fenestration of the side 
walls (Fig. 14). The facade, however, is composed in a more complex vein. Baillairgé preserved a 
Québecois feeling by adherence to the single-spired Conefroy formula, but composed his clocher of 
elements from the Anglican Cathedral (Fig. 16) modified by study of Gibbs’s Book of Architecture, 
and while the facade is articulated by a projecting central section with side wings probably suggested 
by Christ Church, Montréal, the Parisian-inspired pilasters used by Frangois Baillairgé on the Old 
Prison also reappear. Such a mélange is ingenious, but not too well integrated. The facade of St. 
Patrick’s is full of ideas which occur in Baillairgé’s later work, but he evidently thought not too well 
of it, for in his next large project, the church of Deschambault, Baillairgé turned to an entirely 
different source of inspiration*°—the old Jesuit church of Québec. 

The old Jesuit church of Québec was built in 1666, beside a college erected even earlier. Around 
1730, the Royal Engineer of New France, Chaussegros de Léry, designed a somewhat inept facade 
for it, but in essence the Jesuit church as it stood in Québec until its destruction in 1807 represented 
a monument to the architectural traditions of Bishop Laval’s day (Fig. 15). If Thomas Baillairgé 
based his small church type on the historic parish church tradition descending from that era as 
expressed in the Conefroy plan, it seemed appropriate that the Jesuit church, which represented 
the more elaborate architectural traditions of New France at that same time, should serve as the 
model for a large church type. Chaussegros de Léry’s connection with the Jesuit church further 
enhanced its associative values. De Léry (1682-1755) had been the outstanding architect of New 
France in the latter years of the Old Régime; he was, in a sense, Thomas Baillairgé’s prototype. 
De Léry’s best-known work, the facade he designed for Old Notre-Dame in Montréal in 1722 
(Fig. 18), was evidently long familiar to Baillairgé; already on the facade of St. Patrick’s there 


adopted; or round apse treated @ la récollette, without tran- 58. Gazette de Québec, May 8, 1832: “We are asked to 


septs. 

57. Baillairgé’s plans for Saint-Jean Chrysostéme were ap- 
proved June 12, 1834, but construction did not commence 
until May 1849. Cf. J. E. Roy, of.cit., Vv, pp. 39, 42; Benja- 
min Demers, Histoire de la paroisse de Saint-Romuald, Québec, 
1906, pp. 20of. In describing the church, Demers remarks: 
“The facade faces west, and is thus somewhat sheltered from 
the ferocious north-west wind, which was for twenty years the 
nightmare of the inhabitants, and complicated the planning of 
this church. . . .” It is curious to notice that the author takes it 
for granted that practicality determined this orientation; while 
most Québecois churches face west, there never seems to have 
been in Québec a tradition of rigidly westward orientation for 
liturgical reasons. 


bring to public attention the Catholic church which is being 
constructed on St. Helen Street [now McMahon Street], Upper 
Town. It was begun in the month of October [1831] by 
Thomas Baillairgé, architect. It will measure 140 by 65 feet, 
and will have large galleries.” The consecration of St. Patrick’s 
is described in La Minerve, July 14, 1833. 

59. The rather inept painted decoration is, needless to say, 
a later addition. 

60. An account of the consecration of the Deschambault 
church in Le Canadien, January 2, 1839, declares that it was 
built “on the plan of St. Patrick’s church in Québec.” Hence it 
is often considered as another example of Baillairgé’s taking 
inspiration from the Anglican Cathedral of Québec, but the 
comparison in either case is inept, in the writer’s opinion, 
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is a curious attic story consisting of curved gable and tiny cramped pediment which distinctly recalls 
de Léry’s plan. 

In the church of Deschambault, then, Baillairgé worked out his ideas from two sources—the 
old Jesuit church of Québec, and the plans of Chaussegros de Léry. The church was begun in 
1834 (Fig. 19). It is in the hipped roof that Deschambault most closely recalls the Jesuit church 
—a unique feature in Baillairgé’s work and virtually so in Québecois architecture in general. Since 
the Jesuit college adjoined their church on one side, the Jesuit church had only one tower flanking its 
facade; at Deschambault, Baillairgé introduced a second, and stepped them back from the facade, 
following the example of Chaussegros de Léry’s plan for Old Notre-Dame. The curious attic story 
which appeared at St. Patrick’s reappears here, set into the slanting roof above the facade. We 
are reminded of St. Patrick’s also in the Deschambault clochers, which are clearly a combination 
of Conefroy and Anglican Cathedral forms; a simplified variant of this type (cf. Les Becquets, 
Fig. 12), becomes the standard Baillairgé type. The interior scheme is closer to Saint-Jacques in 
Montréal than to St. Patrick’s inasmuch as projecting transepts are here preserved; these transepts 
are treated in a rather unique three-sided fashion. The now familiar récollette altar reappears; 
but influence from the Jesuit church seems to be as dominant on the interior of Deschambault as 
on the exterior, as the unique Ionic pilasters of the gallery piers bear witness. 

Considering the diverse traditions Baillairgé was working with at Deschambault, the design as 
a whole is relatively well integrated, but it has a definitely experimental character, like St. Patrick’s. 
These two churches, indeed, represent Baillairgé’s first essays in the creation of a large church type, 
neither of them definitive. The mature expression of this type began to take final shape in a series of 
large churches built by Baillairgé between 1836 and 1840—Sainte-Croix, Lotbiniére;® Baie-du- 
Febvre;° Les Grodines;* and Saint-Francois-du-Lac.™ Of these, the latter is the only one entirely 
preserved, and it, unfortunately, was not built according to Baillairgé’s specifications, since its build- 
ers’ took unwarranted and most unfortunate liberties with the design. To properly evaluate Bail- 
lairgé’s work, we must consider the other three. 

Unfortunately again, only one interior among the three has survived destruction or alteration— 
that of Les Grodines.® But it is a very fine example (Fig. 17). In general lines, the Grodines in- 
terior recalls Francois Baillairgé’s church of Saint-Roch—a Conefroy plan with récollette east 
end. The interior sculpture presumably derives ultimately from that source also; it is a more 
spacious version of the Lotbiniére scheme” (Fig. 9), which itself, as we have seen, probably reflected 
Saint-Roch. The spacious feeling and graceful curves of the interior of Saint-Joseph, Lauzon, recur 
here on a larger scale, making this one of Baillairgé’s finest extant interiors. It is evident that on 
the interior, Baillairgé’s large church types relied entirely on a fusion of the “craft” and “academic” 
Québecois traditions; in general effect they were not very different from the small church types. 

61. The acceptance of Thomas Baillairgé’s plan for Sainte- 
Croix is recorded in the Liwre de Comptes, 11, 1836, p. 110. 
The dimensions are specified: 128 feet long, 48 feet wide, 26% 
feet high to the eaves. André Paquet executed the interior. 

62. Baillairgé’s plan for the Baie-du-Febvre church was 
apparently made in 1836, but building did not commence until 
1839. Cf. E. Bellemare, Histoire du Baie-du-Febvre, Montréal, 
1911, pp. 214-217. This locality is sometimes known as Baie- 
Saint-Antoine, from the fact that the church is dedicated to 


Saint-Antoine-de-Padoue. Baillairgé’s church was demolished 
in 1898. 


ever. Benjamin Sulte, Histoire de Saint-Frangois-du-Lac, Mont- 
réal, 1886, pp. 95f. 

65. Alexis Millette (1793-1870) and Augustin Leblanc 
(1791-1882), the builders of Saint-Francois, were instrumental 
in prolonging the Baillairgé style of the 1830’s well into the 
next two decades. Both came from Yamachiche, and worked 
mainly in the Trois-Riviéres region. Millette was the more im- 
portant; like Thomas Baillairgé himself, he was trained in the 
Quévillon school of sculpture. Millette seems first to have come 
into the Baillairgé-Demers orbit when he married Marie 
Hébert, daughter of Demers’ favorite master-mason Jean- 


63. The church of Les Grodines was completed in 1837, and 
completely remodeled in 1894 by Georges Bussiéres. There is 
complete documentation on the building in the Liwre de 
Comptes of Les Grodines. 

64. Construction of a new church at Saint-Francois-du-Lac 
was approved by Mgr. Joseph Signay in 1839 “on condition 
that Charles [sic] Baillairgé provided the plans.” Cf. Rapport 
de Darchiviste de... Québec pour 1938-1939, Québec, 1939, 
PP. 294-335. The first stone was not laid until 1845, how- 


Baptiste Hébert, in 1819. 

66. Upon completion of the exterior of Les Grodines, the 
interior was contracted for in 1840 by Augustin Leblanc and 
Hilaire Saint-Arnaud. Work continued through the 1840’s and 
into the 1850’s; the last payment to Saint-Arnaud was made 
in 1858. 

67. Baillairgé had been working at Lotbiniére in 1832; cf. 
note 47. 
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On the exterior, however, another sort of expression was called for, and here the development was 
more complex. 

At the outset of his independent career, in 1831, Thomas Baillairgé worked out a tentative 
design for a standard twin-towered facade, for the church of Les Grodines. His plans were not 
actually executed until 1837, and the facade is not in existence today; Georges Bussiéres “goth- 
icized” and altered it quite beyond recognition in 1894. But there is preserved in the parish archives 
of Les Grodines a letter by Baillairgé, written on March 22, 1831, to the wardens in charge of 
building the new church, explaining his views on this design in particular and twin-towered facades 
in general. In part, he says; “... 1 shall limit myself then to pointing out . . . that the form and 
distribution of the openings of the facade are made with towers in mind, and are not at all suitable 
for a church which has none. .. . I must also beg you not to build your church without making the 
towers at least as high as the qguarré |i.e., the central section of the facade: the square], because 
otherwise the church will have no liaison . .. and you will not be able to give the towers the nine 
inches of projection that I have planned, and which I believe indispensable to distinguer et dessiner 
the said towers... .” 

Evidently, then, for Thomas Baillairgé the basic problem in designing a twin-towered facade 
was the creation of an organic relationship between central section and towers, or, in a word, the 
establishment of a coherent balance of all the elements. This is characteristic of Baillairgé’s dis- 
tinctive classicism; we have met it already in the church of Saint-Joseph, Lauzon. However, the 
first of Baillairgé’s twin-towered fagades—Deschambault, in 1834—is not a very good demonstra- 
tion of his own precepts; Baillairgé was adhering too closely to his prototype, the Jesuit church 
of 1730 in Québec. This fault he did not repeat. In the facade of Sainte-Croix, Lotbiniére, designed 
in 1836, Baillairgé repudiated his dependence on the Jesuit church; however, there cannot be said 
to be much improvement (Fig. 20). The colonial-like barrenness of the Deschambault facade has 
been mitigated, largely by a more classical treatment of openings, and the successful clocher design 
of Deschambault has been retained. But Baillairgé’s principle, enunciated for Grodines, of making 
towers and quarré the same height has not been followed, and the guarré itself is no longer square; 
in consequence, the Sainte-Croix facade has a somewhat cramped and vertical effect. Again, too 
close adherence to a prototype seems responsible. In this case it was the facade of Old Notre-Dame 
as actually built, familiar to Baillairgé from his student years in Montréal. This facade differed 
from de Léry’s plan in being narrower and higher, having an extra section inserted between ground 
and attic stories; the arrangement of the Sainte-Croix facade follows it very closely, reproducing 
the same cramped effect. Since pilasters like those on Old Notre-Dame were not financially feasible, 
Baillairgé compensated for them by designing the openings in his facade (including those in the 
tower and the dedicatory plaques) so as to create a classical balance. The result was a unique con- 
ception, but with a slightly tentative quality that made the Sainte-Croix facade somewhat disap- 
pointing. 

In the facade of the Baie-du-Febvre church, begun in 1839, a better application of the ideas in 
the Notre Dame facades resulted in a marked improvement (Fig. 21). The central section is 
practically square, with towers the same height, in keeping with Baillairgé’s stated ideas; this gives 
the facade a much more solid and horizontal effect—an effect enhanced by the strong horizontal 
course tying central section and towers into a single unit, and giving the design that classical coher- 
ence which was Baillairgé’s intent. Classical quality is increased also by the replacement of the 
simple round-headed central window by a Palladian type, and the flanking of it with niches con- 
taining a statue. It is significant to compare the over-all effect of this fagade with that of Charles- 
bourg, which embodies practically the same elements (cf. Fig. 10). The Baie-du-Febvre facade 
shows the same superiority in balance, unity, and coherence that is evident on comparing Saint- 
Joseph, Lauzon, with Charlesbourg. As befits the larger work, however, the Baie-du-Febvre facade 
is more complex than that of Saint-Joseph;. there is an internal balance with a system of repeating 
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motifs, and vertical and horizontal axes, as well as a purely mathematical balance of scale within 
the sections of the facade. There is also an integration of English and French elements in the 
facade. From Chaussegros de Léry’s facade of Old Notre-Dame in Montréal come in all prob- 
ability the long horizontals binding the facade together on two levels, the closed clocher drums, 
and the gable treatment with its concave curve. From the old Conefroy plan, and the seventeenth 
century parish churches of New France which are its prototypes, come the Latin-cross plan of the 
church as a whole, and the upper lantern and fléche of the clochers. Thus Baillairgé draws on both 
the “craft” and “academic” traditions in the church architecture of New France. And from the 
English tradition come the Palladian window, and the form of the clocher drums, with their articu- 
lation by flat rusticated pilasters—an inspiration from Francois Baillairgé’s English-influenced Old 
Prison facade. The balance of these two traditions in the Baie-du-Febvre facade is complemented, 
finally, by a general balance between “craft” and “academic” spirit as expressed in the material 
textures—fieldstone, cut stone, wood, as we have it already at Saint-Joseph. 

Thus the Baie-du-Febvre church represents a definitive solution for the large church type, com- 
parable to that for the small church type as seen finally at Les Becquets; both these churches were 
begun in 1839. And so by the end of the 1830s, Baillairgé had provided a standard solution for 
all types of parish churches in the diocese of Québec.®* Consistently maturing in comprehension 
and application of classical principles, he was well on his way to evolving a monumental synthesis 
out of the divergent traditions rampant in Québec at the beginning of the nineteenth century. All 
that was needed to cap his career was an opportunity to work out his ideas on a more personal scale. 
And at the beginning of the 1840’s, such an opportunity presented itself, in the form of a com- 
mission to design the facade of the Cathedral of Québec. 


IV 


Baillairgé’s new activity was peculiarly appropriate. For the Cathedral as it stood in 1840 was 
essentially the creation of several generations of Baillairgé family craftsmanship, dating from 1768, 
when Jean Baillairgé, Thomas’ grandfather, had restored it after the siege of 1759." But the Cathe- 
dral never had a facade, properly speaking, and the construction of one was a perennial problem in the 
diocese. Actually, Baillairgé’s plans for it were first undertaken long before the 1840’s, Demers 
attempting to secure a commission for him as early as 1829—at least, so we gather from Michel 
Bibaud: “It appears ... that the present facade of the Catholic Church will be replaced, probably 
next summer [1830], by a facade in cut stone, on a plan to be made by M. Baillairgé fi/s, architect, 
after the portal of the church of Sainte-Geneviéve in Paris... .””° 

Bibaud’s story is interesting because it is the first mention of Baillairgé designing a facade for 
the Cathedral; otherwise, its information was inaccurate on all counts. The reference to Sainte- 
Geneviéve in Paris is fantastic and deserves to be corrected, not only because one will frequently 
find the statement repeated in writings about Baillairgé, but also because the correction throws 
considerable light on the origins of Baillairgé’s design. 

There was a church at Pierrefonds on the Island of Montréal which was dedicated to Sainte- 
Geneviéve; as noted earlier, a new church was projected for this parish in 1822, and Thomas Bail- 


68. Baillairgé’s position as diocesan architect entailed a good 
deal of minor work in this period. Among these projects were 
included: interior restoration of the church of Ange-Gardien 
(1835-1838); lengthening and new facade for Loretteville 
(1836) ; facade for l’Ile-Bizard (ca. 1840) ; galleries for Saint- 
Roch (1841); ciochers for Saint-Vallier, Bellechasse (ca. 
1840), Saint-Pierre, I. O. (1830-1832), and Saint-Pierre, Mont- 
magny (1839). Best known of Baillairgé’s clochers is possibly 
the central clocher of the church of Sainte-Famille, I.0., built 


in 1843 to conform with the two tower clochers (rebuilt in 
1806) of the 1743 church. 

69. On the Cathedral (now the Basilica) of Québec, see 
among others P. G. Roy, Vieilles églises, pp. 1f.; Paul V. 
Charland, “Les ruines de Notre-Dame,” Le Terroir, October, 
1924; Morisset, “Francois Baillairgé, Sculpteur,” pp. 92f. 

70. Bibaud is quoting from Le Mercure de Québec. La 
Bibliothéque Canadienne, 1X, 1829, p. 144. 
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lairgé supplied the plans.” As this was a large church, Baillairgé’s plans for it were no doubt quite 
similar to those he prepared for Saint-Jacques, the Cathedral of Montréal. But the construction 
of the Pierrefonds church was indefinitely postponed; and, when Baillairgé was called upon to 
submit a facade design for the Cathedral of Québec in 1829, in all probability he presented plans 
rather like those for Sainte-Geneviéve. Michel Bibaud had a typical nineteenth century eagerness 
to discover an impressive eclectic pedigree for local architecture; learning that the proposed Ca- 
thedral facade was related to a design for a church dedicated to Sainte-Geneviéve, he jumped to 
the conclusion that the Sainte-Geneviéve in question was in Paris. However that may be, the facade 
of Sainte-Geneviéve, Pierrefonds, as finally built, actually has a considerable significance in rela- 
tion to the facade of the Cathedral of Québec, as begun by Baillairgé in 1843. 

The facade of Sainte-Geneviéve, Pierrefonds, was at long last begun in 1843, the same year as 
the facade of the Cathedral of Québec, but Baillairgé’s final plans for it seem to have been prepared 
somewhat earlier, probably around 1841. Sentimentally, at least, it represents a link between Bail- 
lairgé’s designs for the Cathedral facade of 1829 and 1843." More important, it provides a stylistic 
link between the type of facade worked out by Baillairgé for his large twin-towered church type 
of the 1830’s, and the 1843 design for the Cathedral. Its basic elements are those of the Baie-du- 
Febvre facade, but a stronger English element is present (Fig. 25), both in the central section pedi- 
ment, and in the recessed ground story arcades and clochers (which before the restorations of 1907- 
1908 resembled those of Deschambault). 

“The wardens of the parish of Québec have decided to build a facade on the Cathedral. Three 
plans have been submitted to them by M. Thomas Baillairgé, the first to cost about £3000, the 
second £5000, and the third £7000. They have chosen the second. . . .” So, on March 21, 1843, 
Le Journal du Canada announces the climax of Baillairgé’s career. These three facade plans, of 
the greatest importance in relation to the evolution of Baillairgé’s architecture, are no longer ex- 
tant; but I think we can estimate their general character fairly well from churches built by Thomas 
Baillairgé in the Québec area during the 1840 decade. 

The first plan submitted by Baillairgé to the Cathedral wardens was utilized in modified form, 
in the writer’s opinion, for the second church of Saint-Roch, begun in 1846 to replace Francois 
Baillairgé’s church destroyed the year before. The design of this church is commonly attributed 
to Charles Baillairgé, but such an attribution is untenable.’* The church was demolished in the 
years 1917-1918, but its appearance is known (Fig. 22). The facade of Saint-Roch was an entirely 
logical development out of Baillairgé’s design for Sainte-Geneviéve, Pierrefonds, but with greater 
breadth and simplicity. The type of clocher and the facade in general were more classically or- 
ganized, closer to English models.’* Pediment, entablature, and pilasters at Pierrefonds are set into 
the second story of the central section of the facade, and hence seem somewhat gratuitous to the 
whole; Baillairgé corrected this fault at Saint-Roch by designing the pilasters two stories high, 
thus binding the whole central section of the facade together. The system of repeat motifs, as we 


71. “Sainte-Geneviéve de Pierrefonds,” Bulletin des Recher- 
ches Historiques, XLV1, 1940, pp. 378-379. This church was 
completely remodeled in the years 1907-1908 by the Montréal 
firm of Gauthier and Daoust. 

72. It is curious also to notice how the idea of a foreign 
prototype for this sort of design persisted. Cf. “Some Religious 
Miscellanea,” La Minerve, January 11, 1847: “On January sth 
the superb church of Sainte-Geneviéve on the Island of Mont- 
réal... was... dedicated. ... This magnificent church is 151 
feet long and 66 feet wide, and 31 feet high to eaves; the 
towers are 66 feet high [notice how the proportions of towers 
to quarré, enunciated by Baillairgé in 1831, are maintained]. 
. . . It was built according to the plan of .. . Baillairgé ... 
after the dimensions, both exterior and interior, of a church in 
the Low Countries [!!].” 

73. Charles Baillairgé was born in 1826; it seems unlikely, 
to say the least, that he would have been commissioned to 


plan such a large church as Saint-Roch at the age of twenty, 
the more since he did not receive his diploma as a registered 
architect until 1848. Cf. Baillairgé, Notices biographiques, 
pp. 124f. Furthermore, chroniclers on several occasions confuse 
Charles, who was in later years a very prominent citizen of 
Québec, with the more retiring Thomas. 

74. The clochers were an almost exact copy of that on St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian church in Québec, which was in turn 
a variant of the Anglican Cathedral type. According to a 
document reproduced in Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 
XXXIII, 1927, p. 76, the design for these chochers was made by 
Charles Baillairgé, and submitted in his name for the warden’s 
approval. It is on this basis that the whole church has been 
attributed to Charles—a considerable non sequitur. Such exact 
copying of a prototype is characteristic of the eclectic Charles 
Baillairgé, even at this early date, when he was still working 
under Thomas. 
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find it worked out on the facade of the Baie-du-Febvre church, also appears here on a somewhat 
expanded scale. Basically, despite the greater classicism in detail, the Saint-Roch facade remained 
rooted in the same Québecois tradition that inspired Baillairgé’s other churches. 

Thomas Baillairgé’s second design for the Cathedral facade was the one accepted, and we may 
study it on the spot (Fig. 24); the progress of its construction is faithfully reported in newspapers 
of the time. Le Canadien for June 5, 1843, carries an item headed “Attention Contractors,” which 
asks bids for hauling stone from the Pointe-aux-Trembles quarries to the new facade, while Le 
Journal de Québec for June 6 asks bids for its construction. Le Canadien for July 17, 1843, an- 
nouncing a “Plan of Improvement,” reports that the curés and wardens of the Cathedral, “desiring 
to cooperate in the embellishment of the city,” plan to complete the portail]—presumably the center 
section of the fagade—and part of the interior vestibules by the summer of 1844. The tower on 
the northwest side is to be completed in 1845, and on the southwest in 1846; these are to “cor- 
respond to the facade in taste conforming to the times.” Stonecutting will soon begin, it adds. Le 
Journal de Québec on November 16, 1844, declares that “the facade of the Cathedral is now fin- 
ished.” Nothing further is mentioned about the towers. Behind this latter omission lies what must 
have been the major disappointment of Baillairgé’s life. 

The great aim of Baillairgé’s architecture was to give a mature, homogeneous expression to the 
cultural traditions of Québec. When the commission for the Cathedral facade came to him, Thomas 
Baillairgé was fifty-two years old, at the height of his powers and experience. And the Cathedral 
was at once the traditional center of the religious life of Québec—which at this time still meant 
in large measure its cultural life as well—and the great monument to the work of past generations 
of the Baillairgé family. All three designs which he presented for the facade of the Cathedral 
represented syntheses of his own development. The first was a more monumental version of the 
large twin-towered church types which he had spread over the Québec region, symbol of cultural 
and religious unity in the face of the English-speaking challenge to French-Canadian life. The 
second was even broader, encompassing the first, but going beyond its implication of cultural isola- 
tionism. For, just as the Cathedral interior represented the collective work of past Baillairgé genera- 
tions, so this facade represented a summation of Thomas’ personal, more comprehensive, develop- 
ment—his personal synthesis of older French elements with the newer English tradition in an 
expression of the current, more mature Québecois culture. 

Consistently throughout Baillairgé’s architecture, he maintains a foundation firmly rooted in the 
tradition of New France; so here. The basic scheme is a further development of the prototype 
provided by Chaussegros de Léry in his facade for Old Notre-Dame in Montréal (Fig. 18), 
steadily evolving in Baillairgé’s work during the preceding decade. What is new in the Cathedral 
facade is the greater sense of monumentality. Evidently, it is the English tradition which was 
instrumental in achieving this effect, that tradition which works as a catalyst throughout Baillairgé’s 
development. Here are the quasi-rusticated pilasters and Doric entablature derived from Francois 
Baillairgé’s English-influenced Old Prison (Fig. 2), which first appeared in Thomas Baillairgé’s 
architecture two decades before, at St. Patrick’s (Fig. 14). And here is the recessed blind arcade 
motif of the Anglican Cathedral in Québec (Fig. 16), further developed from its appearance on 
the facade of Sainte-Geneviéve (Fig. 25). The monumental character of the whole which Bail- 
lairgé has welded out of these elements is at once apparent by comparison with the Saint-Roch 
facade which immediately preceded that of the Cathedral (Fig. 22). The forms are bolder and 
fuller; the organization more plastic, more three-dimensional. Or, to comprehend the distance 
Baillairgé has traveled, compare the Cathedral facade with the flat, clumsy design of his mentor 
Jérdme Demers, at Charlesbourg (Fig. 10). 

Baillairgé’s three-dimensional concept went further. In designing the facade, he took cognizance 
of the site, and planned his work to cap a vista from two converging streets, with an open square 
in front. In such a conception, we see Baillairgé’s eighteenth century classicism pointing towards 
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the neo-Baroque of the later nineteenth century in Québec. New France and Old France; Montréal 
and Québec; Canadien and English—all these traditions welded into a single symbol at the heart 
of French Canada. It should have been the supreme expression of Baillairgé’s architectural ideas. 

As planned, it is; but as executed, it is not. For in 1845 work stopped, at the third story of the 
northwest tower; it was never resumed. The southwest tower remained as Jean Baillairgé had 
left it, a patched-up version of the inept mélange left by Claude Baillif in the seventeenth 
century and Chaussegros de Léry in the eighteenth. The result was a sad botch of Thomas Bail- 
lairgé’s concept. Fortunately, the crowning irony was not for him to see. In 1922 the Cathedral 
was gutted by fire; all the magnificent sculpture of the Baillairgé family on the interior was de- 
stroyed. But the grotesque distortion of Thomas Baillairgé’s facade, with its ungainly primitive 
tower on one side and its truncated partner on the other, escaped unscathed, and is today the only 
witness to the Baillairgés’ work on the Cathedral. 

One may hazard a reasonable guess as to the time when Baillairgé realized that his greatest work 
was to end a miserable failure. It was in the year 1848. The previous year, 1847, he had given 
plans for the church of Saint-Jean-Baptiste in Québec.”* This church was somewhat larger than 
Saint-Roch; it was, moreover, in a wealthy and heavily populated parish, and it may well be that 
the third and most elaborate facade plan submitted by Baillairgé for the Cathedral, or at least a 
modification of it, had been accepted.’* Work progressed well; by 1848 the exterior walls were 
completed, in which a more developed fusion of English and French traditions than ever before 
was taking shape.” Then, suddenly, inexplicably, Thomas Baillairgé withdrew, not only from this 
project, but from the profession of architecture. In fact, he practically withdrew from life itself. 
He made his will on August 5, 1848, and for the next eleven years lived in complete solitary retire- 
ment—in the words of Morisset, it was as if “Thomas Baillairgé had outlived himself... .””° 

Baillairgé was always, of course, an anachronistic figure, a curious projection of one era into an- 
other. His architecture was really a culmination of the eighteenth century tradition of Québec, 
picked up again after a fifty-year hiatus caused by the Cession. His life was always solitary, but prior 
to 1848 he was by no means isolated. He never married, but in his creative years his home was a 
gathering-place for some of the most outstanding figures in Québecois life—Demers, the great 
Canadien historian Francois-Xavier Garneau, and a host of lesser lights. In a way, Thomas Bail- 
lairgé’s earlier life was an expression of the new, mature, conscious nationalism of French Canada 
—the “Québecois Renaissance”—just as his architecture was. 

Baillairgé’s sudden retirement from all this is very curious. He was only fifty-seven—not an old 
man. And he was at the height of his fame, engaged on some of the most important works of his 
career—Saint-Roch was just finished, the Cathedral facade and Saint-Jean-Baptiste were under con- 
struction, and in addition, a new Episcopal Palace which Baillairgé had designed in 1846 was near- 
ing completion.” Morisset suggests that his retirement was due to a creeping disillusionment with 
the future, as he saw eclecticism growing in the Province. No doubt this contributed materially; 


but more probably the immediate cause was disappointment at the débacle over the facade of the 
Cathedral of Québec. 


75. The cornerstone of Saint-Jean-Baptiste bore the in- 77. Two photographs of the old church, reproduced in 


scription, “This church, built on a plan delivered by Charles 
Baillairgé, architect. . . .” (Cf. Journal de Québec, June 3, 
1848.) Undoubtedly Charles directed the project in its later 
stages, but only because Thomas had withdrawn from the 
practice of architecture. Actually, the plans for this church 
were presented in 1844, when Charles Baillairgé was only 
eighteen years old; the fire of 1845 prevented their execution. 
Cf. Ivanhoé Caron, Album Souvenir . . . de Saint-Jean-Baptiste 
de Québec, Québec, 1924, p. 15. 

76. The church was 180 feet long and 80 feet wide; it was 
consecrated June 25, 1849, but the plans were on such a scale 
that the building was not completed until 1857. 


Caron, of.cit., p. 16, show a fenestration system similar to the 
Anglican Cathedral, and borrowings from that source evident 
in the lower part of the facade as well. 

78. Morisset, “Thomas Baillairgé,” pp. 472-473. 

79. This building was completed in 1849, and still stands in 
large part; how much it reflects Baillairgé’s ideas is a moot 
point. In plan, it resembles Demers’ Nicolet Seminary and 
Baillairgé’s Parliament Building of 1829, but the details are 
different, suggesting completion by a later and more eclectic 
hand. Like these earlier buildings also, it was in cut stone, three 
stories high. Cf. Baillairgé, “Thomas Baillairgé,” pp. 334- 
351. 
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A secondary cause may well have been Baillairgé’s disillusionment with his young cousin, Charles. 
He had undertaken to train Charles Baillairgé in 1840, and had associated him with his subsequent 
work. But Charles was a brilliant, unstable eccentric—an inventor at heart, loving innovation for 
its own sake. After Thomas abandoned the practice of architecture, Charles succeeded him in charge 
of the building of Saint-Jean-Baptiste, and completed the facade by adding two towers, in style 
a grotesque mixture of the Baillairgé clocher and Gothic details.*° Not only did the form of the 
clochers differ from Thomas’ original plans, but, indeed, the whole design of the facade was al- 
tered;* in all probability, as will become evident, the church of Saint-Jean-Baptiste was originally 
intended to have a single clocher. And in 1849 Charles departed completely from the Baillairgé 
tradition by designing two churches in what he was pleased to call Gothic—at Beauport, and Saint- 
Ro¢h-des-Aulnaies. 

However, Thomas Baillairgé’s third plan for the Cathedral facade was not irreparably lost when 
Charles irresponsibly altered the design of Saint-Jean-Baptiste. Very probably it is this plan, 
simplified and on a smaller scale, that we see today in the church of Notre-Dame-de-la-Victoire, in 
Lévis (Fig. 23).” 

No reference in the church records connects the plan of Notre-Dame-de-la-Victoire with Thomas 
Baillairgé. David Dussault, the mason-contractor in charge of construction, is sometimes mentioned 
as its author. This is quite fantastic; Dussault was a loca] artisan connected with no other project 
of importance. Only one man was capable of such a design at this period—Thomas Baillairgé. 
There is strong circumstantial evidence to support the attribution. The records declare that the 
plan was the same as that for Saint-Jean-Baptiste; the similarity of the east end arrangements of 
the two buildings is very evident, which in turn confirms the supposition that in the facade of Notre- 
Dame-de-la-Victoire we have the original design of Saint-Jean-Baptiste, reflecting the third of 
Baillairgé’s plans for the Cathedral. Furthermore, the guiding spirit behind the building of Notre- 
Dame in Lévis was Abbé Joseph-David Déziel, a friend of Baillairgé’s and well acquainted with 
his architecture, since he had been curé at the church of Saint-Joseph, Lauzon, since 1843. And, 
indeed, it is the single-clochered type of church like Saint-Joseph that Baillairgé brought to final 
large-scale expression in Notre-Dame-de-la-Victoire, just as the Cathedral facade was intended 
to be the culmination of Baillairgé’s development of the twin-towered type. 

Again, as in the Cathedral facade, it is the fusion of English and French traditions that stamps 
the design of Notre-Dame in Lévis. Compared with Baillairgé’s earlier essays—Saint-Joseph, 
Lauzon, or St. Patrick’s (Figs. 11, 14)—the same development of plasticity, of three-dimension- 
ality is evident that we see in the Cathedral facade. And again there is that sense of simplicity 
and monumentality which marks the mature Baillairgé of the 1840’s. Perhaps the most striking 
thing about the exterior of Notre-Dame is that Baillairgé is no longer afraid to display deliberately 
his borrowings from the English tradition. This is apparent in the clocher, a frank adaptation of 
that on the Anglican Cathedral of Québec, and again in the fenestration of the side walls; one need 
only compare the Lévis church with its prototype in Baillairgé’s own work—St. Patrick’s—to 
realize how much more direct the Anglican Cathedral influence has become. 

In this frankness is symbolized the changed attitude by mid-century of French Canada toward 
the alien English culture. Earlier in Baillairge’s work, the English tradition is drawn upon sur- 
reptitiously—it is something admired from afar, but handled discreetly, with suspicion of its ulti- 
mate effect. No longer is this the case. Now the Québecois tradition is strong enough to stand on 
its own feet, to absorb the foreign influence without fear of assimilation. Notre-Dame-de-la-Victoire 


80. A cholera epidemic in 1849 disrupted the building unfortunately not according to the design of the architect, 
program, so that the vaults were not completed until 1856, which accounts for some discrepancies. . . .” 
and the clochers only in 1857. 82. P. G. Roy, Notre-Dame-de-la-Victoire de Lévis, Lévis, 
81. Cf. J. M. Lemoine, Quebec Past and Present, Québec, 1912, passim. 
1876, p. 398. “It [Saint-Jean-Baptiste] was erected in 1848, 
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on the exterior frankly recalls the Anglican Cathedral of Québec, but it could not be mistaken for 
anything but a Québecois church. Thomas Baillairgé has accepted what the English tradition could 
offer, without compromising his native heritage. And as we look across the St. Lawrence to see 
Notre-Dame-de-la-Victoire dominating the South Shore at Lévis, we are seeing a symbol of the 
new mature stature of Québecois culture as the second half of the nineteenth century began. It 
sums up the heritage of Québec to this point—Laval’s parish churches embodied in the Conefroy 
plan; the récollette tradition of New France; the Montréal tradition embodied in de Léry’s fagade 
for Old Notre-Dame; the English tradition of the Anglican Cathedral and Christ Church; Bail- 
lairgé’s own standard church plans of the 1830's; the traditional Québecois craft feeling for native 
materials. 

The interior of Notre-Dame-de-la-Victoire admirably complements the exterior (Fig. 26). Like 
the facade, it was the final culmination of that translation of Gibbs into Canadien terms first con- 
sciously essayed by Baillairgé on the interior of St. Patrick’s in Québec (Fig. 13), and continued 
in the interiors of Sainte-Geneviéve and Saint-Roch.* The basic design of the Lévis church is very 
similar to St. Patrick’s but without its tentative quality, and without its gloominess, owing to a better 
disposition of windows in apse and transept, as well as to the preservation of the original white and 
gold color scheme. On this interior are fittingly enough many reminiscences of Baillairgé’s earlier 
architecture—the plan of Saint-Jacques, Montréal (Fig. 8); the récollette altar in the semicircular 
apse, as in so many of Baillairgé’s interior types of the 1830’s; in the galleries, pilaster designs 
recalling Deschambault. But all work together harmoniously here, are assimilated into a unified 
whole. From Saint-Jacques through St. Patrick’s to Notre-Dame, Lévis, a continuous line of 
development may be traced, integrating ideas from diverse French and English sources into some- 
thing distinctively Québecois. It is the real climax of Baillairgé’s architecture. 

There is nothing that can be conclusively attributed to Baillairgé after Notre-Dame-de-la-Vic- 
toire, although he lived on until February 9, 1859. As the official diocesan architect of Québec, he 
was buried in the Cathedral, scene of the greatest triumphs of the Baillairgé family, and of Thomas 
Baillairgé’s own greatest disappointment. Thomas Baillairgé died in the knowledge that he had 
embodied the best traditions of French Canada in his architecture; he also died in the belief that 
these traditions died with him. This was only partly true. Baillairgé had given the Québec region 
that distinctive architectural stamp which it bears to this day, a solid accomplishment. And more— 
in the work of his followers and imitators, the Baillairgé style lived on; not, perhaps, in the way 
he could have wished, but powerfully enough to influence Québec architecture throughout the rest 
of the nineteenth century, and carry down into modern times. In the expression which his archi- 
tecture gave to French-Canadian national aspirations, Thomas Baillairgé’s life work was of lasting 
greatness. In many ways he was the greatest and most typical Québecois of the nineteenth century. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


83. The interior of Sainte-Geneviéve is today totally altered; | Saint-Roch (destroyed 1917) is reproduced in the Album- 
a photograph of the original is preserved in the Redpath Souwenir de Saint-Roch, op.cit., p. 2. 
Library of McGill University in Montréal; the interior of 
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NOTES ON THE WOODEN DOORS 
OF SANTA SABINA* 


RICHARD DELBRUECK 


The church of S. Sabina on the Aventine was con- 
secrated under Pope Sixtus III shortly after the year 
432 (w 7).’ The wooden doors (see text fig.) are 
hung in an older marble doorway, presumably of the 
Flavian era; they measure 3.22 by 5.41 meters (w 8) 
which is approximately, though not quite exactly, 11 
by 18 Roman feet. They are divided vertically so as 
to allow the inner halves alone to open. The antique 
parts of the doors are made of cypress wood. Of the 
very narrow outer frames which hold them in place 
nothing is antique. However, the original ones can- 
not have differed much from the ones now there, ex- 
cept for possible ornamentation. 

Each half-door bore seven panels provided with 
borders; of these panels three were large and four 
small. Out of a total of twenty-eight panels for the 
whole work, four of the large and six of the small 
ones are missing, while the fronts of eighteen panels 
have been preserved. Their original arrangement can- 
not be determined, for which reason no mention is 
made here of their present position. There is no central 
mullion; there would not be room for one. On the 
outside, the top and bottom borders nearly touch the 
lintel and threshold of the marble portal, although 
one might expect to find a wide outer frame. These 
unique abnormalities lead us to assume that the wooden 
doors were too large for the marble portal and had 
therefore to be cut down to size. No other explanation 
of this extraordinary arrangement seems plausible. 

Some of the reliefs on the panels show a “plain” 
style, of medium quality, whose variations need not 
be mentioned here; some, a “brilliant” style based on 
classic forms, of a unified and highly artistic quality. 


Structure and Ornamentation. On both inside and 
out, the panels have broadly beveled borders all around. 
On the outside, their moldings have rich profiles (Fig. 
2), showing: (1) a thick roll ornamented with un- 
dulating vines carrying large leaves and grapes on 
alternating sides. The roll has been largely restored, 
but the work was very accurately done after preserved 


* Translated by Mrs. Ursula Stechow. 

1. W=J. Wiegand, Das altchristliche Hauptportal an der 
Kirche der hl. Sabina auf dem aventinischen Hiigel in Rom, 
Trier, 1900. Excellent description and the best reproductions; 
contains the older literature most of which is antiquated. 

Eastern: D. Ainalov, “The Hellenistic Bases of Byzantine 
Art,” Zapiski of the Russian Archaeological Society, x11, pp. 
2ff.; Trudy of the Classical . . . Section, no. 5, pp. 121-126 
(in Russian) ; incomplete report by O. Wulff, Repertorium fiir 
Kunstwissenschaft, XV1, 1903, pp. 35ff. Idem, Altchristliche 
und byzantinische Kunst (Handbuch der Kunstwissenschaft) , 
I, p. 137, and Nachtrag .., pp. 16, 22; O. M. Dalton, Byzan- 
tine Art and Archaeology, Oxford, 1911, p. 145 (references). 

Italo-Gallic or North Italian: E. Baldwin Smith, Early 


remnants (W 10.12), though the antique ornament 
may have varied in places; (2) an astragal of barrel- 
shaped beads which is almost entirely new (Ww 12) 
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Schematic drawing of the doors 


and therefore does not allow any definite conclusions 
to be drawn from its shape, unusual for the late period; 
(3) an undecorated band with an elevated ridge on 
its inner edge; (4) a vegetabilized Lesbian cyma, 
modern only in part (w 12). The “hearts” in it are 


Christian Iconography, Princeton, 1918, pp. 102ff.; M. Law- 
rence, ART BULLETIN, XIV, 1932, p. 165; E. Weigand, Byzan- 
tinische Zeitschrift, Xxx, 1930, pp. 587ff. (on monogram 
nimbus); A. C. Soper, ART BULLETIN, XX, 1938, pp. 163, 
168ff. (careful motivation of this view) ; K. Wessel, Jahrbuch 
des deutschen archaeologischen Instituts, LX\11-LX1V, 1948-49, 
pp. 111ff.; C. R. Morey, Early Christian Art, Princeton, 1942, 
pp. 137ff. 

Roman: G. Rodenwaldt, Rémische Mitteilungen, xxxv- 
XXXVI, 1921-22, pp. 103ff. (shoulder cloak) ; A. Heisenberg, 
Sitzungsberichte der bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
phil.-hist. K1., no. 4, p. 65 (Denial of Peter); H. Schrade, 
Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg, 1928-29, pp. 66ff. (Ascen- 
sion). 
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replaced by open blossoms, the “darts” by vine leaves 
and curled-up shoots, while the ends of the “tongues” 
are connected by rings. There is no second astragal, 
though one might expect one running along on the 
inside of the cyma. 

On the inside of the door (w pl. 3 and p. 14, ill. 
2; here Fig. 1), the moldings around the panels con- 
sist merely of an ovolo turned partly inward, partly 
out. The large panels show a continuous geometric 
pattern in five spirited variations, while the small panels 
show arrangements of naturalistic twigs of ivy and olive 
and, in one instance, a scale-like pattern of oak leaves 
and acorns. 

Closely related to the moldings on the outside are 
fragments of niche framings built into the terrace of 
the Bel temple of Palmyra which was consecrated in 
A.D. 32 and belongs therefore to the first century B.C. 
at the latest (Figs. 3-5).” At that time, Palmyra still 
gravitated toward the Hellenistic cities of Mesopotamia 
rather than toward Syria, which was more receptive to 
classic influence. Seyrig’s suggestion that this sump- 
tuously decorative art is Graeco-Mesopotamian seems 
therefore well founded. From what time on and how 
far it spread westward is not yet sufficiently clear. But 
the unparalleled fact remains that so flourishing and so 
refined a decorative art lived through half a millennium 
without developing further. Concerning the ornamenta- 
tion of the insides of the doors, we can state merely that 
similar flat geometric designs occur in the late period, 
and often earlier, on floor mosaics and silver ware.® 
The mosaics follow the designs found on rugs—per- 
haps, or even probably, Oriental ones. The outward- 
turned ovolo occurs around 400 in the Western Em- 
pire;* it can hardly be assumed, what with the lack of 
comparative material, that it was unknown in the East. 
On the whole, the assumption seems justified that the 
ornamentation of the door is Graeco- Mesopotamian. 


Features of Clothing. The clothing on the panel 
figures is of the normal type with but one exception. 
Pilate and his boy servant (h, w pl. 8; here Fig. 6) as 
well as the two servants at the Feast of Manna (c, w 
pl. 10; here Fig. 7) are wearing long-sleeved, un- 
pleated tunics of heavy cloth, indicated as being fleecy 
by close dotting or semicircular carving marks; similar 
patterns occur on the doors as indication of scalp hair. 
Furthermore, the figures wear medium-high boots ap- 
parently woven of broad leather strips. Both panels in 
question belong to the “plain” style. Considering the 
exactness with which the artists of the late period exe- 
cuted all official attire, it would be unheard-of for Pilate 
to appear in a furry robe and wear provincial boots in- 
stead of the prescribed campagi. His attire here is de- 


2. H. Seyrig, Syria, xx1, 1940, pp. 276ff.; for the orna- 
ment: pl. 29, 1, 2, 5, 83; pl. 33, 20. For connections with 
Seleucia ad Tigrim: pp. 328ff., also on the extent of the 
spreading of this style. The interpretation of Seyrig has been 
discussed with reservations by F. W. von Bissing, 4 bhandlungen 
der bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. KL, 
new series, LII, 1951, pp. 32f. 

3. Mosaics: H. Peirce and R. Tyler, L’art byzantin, Paris, 
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cidedly provincial but cannot be determined as to 
definite locality. At least, I myself have found no analo- 
gies, and inquiries among my better informed colleagues 
have brought no different results. The warm tunic sug- 
gests colder regions such as the Balkan or Alpine coun- 
tries, Northern Gallia, Belgica, Germania, Britannia, 
or even Northern Spain. One may also consider a 
region where the civic and religious life still followed 
the Roman pattern, but the official Roman attire was 
no longer adhered to. Such might have been the case 
in the outlying, politically abandoned provinces of the 
Empire. Many a landowner of the Romania may have 
been clad in the same manner as Pilate. The diadem 
may have been added by the artist to indicate its owner’s 
high rank (the diadem on the panel is antique, though 
the face itself is new). 

The shepherd boy in the scene depicting the abduc- 
tion of Habakkuk (n, w pl. 19) is wearing a small 
shoulder cloak such as can frequently be found in the 
West. However, Rodenwaldt’s assumption that this is 
an apparel characteristic of the West goes too far. For 
such a cloak is worn also by the hunter’s knave on the 
sapphire of Constantius II whose Eastern provenance 
is assured by the accompanying inscription naming the 


reclining local goddess: KECAPIA KATIITAAOKIAC.® 


Iconographical Remarks. The work done in the 
“plain” style corresponds primarily with the canonical 
reports, and there are no specific connections with 
localizable cycles. 

(a) Moses receiving the Tablets of the Law (w 
pl. 7). 

(b) Exodus from Egypt (w pl. 16): The Drown- 
ing of Pharaoh; Aaron with two Serpents (Exodus 
7:10 mentions only one serpent, but that is unimportant 
here). 

(c) The Journey through the Desert (w pl. 10): 
The Feast of the Quail; The Feast of Manna; the 
Miracle of the Rock. 

(d) The Adoration of the Magi (w pl. 13): Mary’s 
chair raised on six steps is unique, as far as I know; the 
Child already seated on his mother’s lap is in accordance 
with the proto-evangelium of St. James, ch. 21, and 
with Pseudo-Matthew, ch. 16, in which the Child is 
two years old. 

(e) Three Miracles of Christ (w pl. 5): The Heal- 
ing of the Blind; The Miracle of the Loaves and 
Fishes; the Wedding of Cana. 

(f) Prediction of the Denial of Christ (w pl. 15). 
Compare Heisenberg’s footnote 1." 

(g) The Trial of Christ (w pl. 21). The seated 
figure is attired in a chlamys, which would not be suit- 


able for the High Priest Caiphas. The head of the figure 


1932, 1, pp. 65, 68f.; 11, pp. 120f., 194, 115. Silver: sbid., 1, 
p. 61; some material also in T. Dohrn, Mitteilungen des 
deutschen archaeologischen Instituts, 1, 1949, p. 106f. 

4. Soper, of.cit., pp. 158, 160f. 

5. Rodenwaldt, of.cit.—On the sapphire of Constantius II: 
R. Delbrueck, Spatantike Kaiserportrats, Berlin, 1933, p. 152, 
pl. 74, 1. 
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is new. With some hesitation, one might consider this 
to be Jesus before Herod (Luke 25:6); but in this 
scene Jesus should remain silent, while here he is raising 
his hand in a gesture of speech. 

(h) Pilate washing his Hands; Jesus going to Cal- 
vary (w pl. 8). 

(i) The Crucifixion (w pl. 1). 

(j) The Two Women and the Angel at the Tomb 
(w pl. 9). 

(k) The Resurrected Christ appearing to two 
Women (w pl. 11). 

(1) The Ascension (w pl. 12). 

(m) The Resurrected Christ appearing to three 
Disciples (w pl. 6). The background shows a wall 
which presumably indicates the interior of a room. The 
foremost disciple may be Simon Peter as far as the 
damaged face permits identification. The second dis- 
ciple has an individual head, beardless, with a strongly 
curved nose. He shows a resemblance to the apostle to 
the left of Christ on the lid of the silver box at San 
Nazario.® The third disciple is youthful, with no special 
characterization. The source for this panel is Luke 
24:36 or possibly a related version.” Behind the head 
of Christ is suspended the Constantinian Monogram, of 
Christ with Alpha and Omega, though decidedly with- 
out nimbus. The furrows of the background pattern 
touch the letters; thus, the nimbus could not have been 
painted there either. This representation is, as far as I 
know, unique, and it hardly allows any conclusions as 
to a definite localization of this type. The Constantinian 
Monogram was, of course, known throughout the Em- 
pire. It appears characteristically on the shield carried 
by the first Protector of the Emperor,* and also on the 
silver dish of Constantius II and on the imperial mosaics 
of San Vitale, though in this instance without the Alpha 
and Omega. Weigand' concluded from the monogram 
that this type was developed in Northern Italy, where 
it actually does occur rather frequently, though in- 
variably with the nimbus. But the material for com- 
parison with other regions is not ample enough to fully 
justify such a conclusion. 

Of the reliefs of the “brilliant” style, only the first 
one follows the Biblical text to the letter: 

(n) The Abduction of Habakkuk by the Angel (w 
pl. 19). Compare Daniel 14:32. 

(o) The Ascension of Elijah (w pl. 20; here 
Fig. 8*). Compare II Kings 2. In accordance with the 
Biblical text are Elijah’s chariot, his slipping robe, and 
the storm cloud, indicated by a flashing abstract shape. 
The hovering angel could be considered plausible, but 
this is hardly true of his gesture: he touches Elijah’s 
shoulder with a long wand as if to convey celestial 
powers upon him. This may well be the only example 
of a magic wand in action. The accessories certainly go 


beyond the Biblical report. Elisha, the brother of Elijah, 


6. Antike Denkmailer, 1v, no. 1 (1927), pl. 2. 

7. E.g., E. Hennecke, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen, 2nd 
ed., Tiibingen, 1924, p. 532, 3. 

8. Delbrueck, of.cit., pl. 37. Dohrn, of.cit., p. 123, does 
not accept this identification. 

* Acknowledgment is made to Fratelli Alinari, Florence, for 


stands upon a set of small stairs. There is a rocky 
mountain sloping down to the left with a fountain 
house at its foot from which pours a strong jet of water. 
At the lower right is a strip of tilled land, correctly 
identified as such by Wiegand. Two tillers with hoes 
are jumping aside in fright. Several of these additions 
to the Biblical text correspond with the local legend 
told the Christian pilgrims in Jericho. Though not re- 
lated in full, it is mentioned in itineraries, especially in 
the Breviarium de Hierosolyma and in Antonius Martyr. 
The legend drew the far-distant Mount Hebron (I 
Kings 19:8) closer, near the place of the Ascension at 
the Jordan. It mentioned the spring which Elisha 
blessed after Elijah’s Ascension (II Kings 2:19) and 
also the 4 ger Domini upon which Jesus cast the seed. 
The small stairs are perhaps meant to indicate the path 
down to the Jordan, and the tillers to show the field 
being tended, though the Bible speaks only of the youths 
watching the prophets of Jericho. Without stating his 
reasons, Ainalov’ presumed a Palestinian model to have 
influenced this representation. This is not certain, for 
the local legends of the Holy Land became known 
everywhere through the pilgrims. Ainalov’s further 
suggestion that the subsequent miracle of Elisha, in 
which ‘he drew back to the surface an axe that had 
fallen into a well, was depicted simultaneously here, is 
not reconcilable with the representation (II Kings 6:5; 
Prudentius, Dittochaeum xx11). 

(p) Christ between two Apostles (w pl. 17 and 
p. 77; here Figs. 2 and 9). To the left of Christ stands 
Paul, bald-headed and short-bearded, gesticulating ex- 
citedly with both hands. To his right stands Peter(? ), 
not definitely characterized as such, holding his pallium 
forward and thus forming a pouch in which to receive 
an object which Christ is holding against his chest with 
great care between thumb and the first two fingers of 
his left hand, while he raises his right in a gesture of 
impressive speech. All three figures have nimbi. They 
are separated by date palms which may indicate the 
location as Paradise. The object held by Jesus has the 
size and the shape of a goose egg. As far as I know, no 
acceptable interpretation for it has been suggested as yet. 
Wiegand believed it to be a small loaf of bread; but the 
antique loaves were never of that shape. It could only 
be a real egg or a pearl. An egg, however, is an un- 
likely interpretation because in the entire Christian area 
it occurs with symbolical meaning only among the 
Mandaeans. For a pearl, the object is exceedingly large. 
But it would, after all, be a Heavenly pearl and might 
well be rendered larger because of its very significance. 
Nor would it be altogether impossible that a pearl of 
approximately that size should exist. The baroque pearl 
which the angel on the Pala d’Oro holds in his hand is 
not much smaller, if I remember correctly; the pearls 
of Theodora on the imperial mosaics of San Vitale 


use of a photograph for Fig. 8. 

g. T. Tobler and A. Molinier, Itinera Hierosolymitana et 
descriptiones terrae sanctae, Geneva, 1879, I and II, pp. 68, 
96, 99; Guide Bleu: Syrie et Palestine, pp. 201ff.; on the 
iconography of the Ascension of Elijah: Schrade, opf.cit., pp. 
82ff., and the index of Cabrol s.v. Elias and Elisa. 
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would in reality be about five centimeters high; and the 
pearl on the headband of the Empress on the ivory in 
the Bargello would even be six centimeters in height. 
Thus the assumption that the object is a pearl seems 
permissible, if not the only one possible. 

The detour we would have to take for a complete 
understanding of the scene in question leads through 
territory with which I am not entirely familiar. But I 
hope that experts will complement and correct my state- 
ments. I am grateful to P. Odilo Heiming, O.S.B., for 
valuable leads to literature on the subject, though some 
of it, even the more important, was not accessible to 
me. I cannot give here an exposition on pearl symbolism. 
Suffice it to enumerate and document the most impor- 
tant of the meanings attached to the pearl. ‘The sources 
are listed in the appendix, together with a number of 
pertinent quotations. 

Christian pearl symbolism originates in two parables 
of Christ as told by St. Matthew. They correspond 
with well known rabbinic pronouncements. The first 
parable (Matthew 7:6) sets up the pearl as a symbol 
of divine teachings not to be cast before the swine. In 
the second (Matthew 13:46), the pearl stands for the 
Heavenly Kingdom: in exchange for this precious pearl 
the wise pearl merchant gave all his riches. The text 
does not say that he gave, as might be assumed, several 
smaller pearls for it. Since the teaching, the Logos, 
stands for Christ, the pearl of the first parable came to 
be interpreted as a symbol of Christ, and the identifica- 
tion of Christ with the pearl has led to a proof, by analogy, 
of the inviolate conception and birth of Christ, derived 
from Hellenistic nature fables. The pearl oysters live, 
so it was said, in colonies, much like the bees. They 
even have kings. Pearls are formed when dewdrops or 
rain fall into the open shell while celestial light, from 
sun, moon, or stars, shines into them; hence the moist 
sheen of the pearl. According to another version, pearls 
are created by lightning as it flashes across the shell— 
though yet another tradition has it that lightning 
frightens the shell into miscarrying an immature pearl. 
The analogy was developed first in the Alexandrian 
School; according to Clement (ca. 200), Mary is the 
shell, the Holy Ghost the lightning, and Christ the 
pearl. Within the same tradition, this analogy is re- 
iterated, in an amplified form, by Athanasius. Origen 
too relates it, though in a somewhat modified fashion. 
The three versions of the Greek Physiologus may be 
assumed to be an Alexandrian heritage. The more 
critical school of Antioch, however, seems not to have 
seen any special significance in the analogy, and it does 
not occur in Johannes Chrysostomus. In Constantinople, 
too, Proklos and Theophylactus of Achrida mention it 
only in terms of a feeble comparison. However, in 
Eastern Syria and Mesopotamia—countries where the 
pearl had always been not only a valuable but also a 
much admired and coveted jewel—such an analogy, 
and pearl symbolism on the whole, exerted an exciting 
and convincing influence upon the theologians. Ephrem 
keeps emphasizing it in ever new versions before his 
followers; as a proof of the restitution of virginity after 
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birth, he points to the fact that the oyster closes its shell 
after the expulsion of the pearl; its perforation is paral- 
leled with the nailing of Christ to the cross; the apostles 
are the divers who find the pearl, which is Christ, in the 
Sea of Genezareth; and so forth. Especially in his 
versified homilies, Ephrem is often a real poet. This is 
perhaps even more true of Jacob of Sarug, the monoph- 
ysite bishop of Batna near Edessa. He pays homage to 
the pearl in a hymnic letter to the abbot of the monas- 
tery of Mar Bassus near Apamea who had expressed 
doubt as to the orthodoxy of his faith. To Jacob of 
Sarug, the pearl stands not only for Christ, but also for 
the human soul lost in worldliness but redeemed by the 
Saviour and returned to its Heavenly Homeland. This 
belief originates in the Babylonian Gnosis, e.g., of the 
Manichaeans and Mandaeans, but the East Syrian and 
Mesopotamian church leaders took no exception to it; 
it returns, for instance, with Ephrem and constitutes 
the core of the Hymn of the Soul which, though non- 
Christian in origin, was included in the Acts of Thomas. 
Furthermore, pearls can stand for believers such as 
apostles, prophets, monks, and catechumens. All these 
various meanings—and still more on which we cannot 
elaborate here—connect and weave into each other 
beyond separation. 

In the Mediterranean countries west of Alexandria 
and Constantinople, we find but mere traces of pearl 
symbolism; it seems to have made no impression upon 
the niichterne Katholiker (Gressmann’s expression). 
The analogy is never used. Among the forty-two eptk- 
leses of Christ in an epigram by Damascus, the pearl is 
lacking, or at best only hinted at by the word gemma. 
Wherever the pearl is mentioned as a symbol of the 
teachings or of the Heavenly Kingdom of Christ, an 
Eastern source may safely be assumed. 

Because of the manifold meanings possible for the 
pearl symbol, no unequivocal interpretation can be given 
for the scene in question here. The pearl may stand 
for the Word of God, thus rendering the Traditio 
Legis; or for the Host, as pledge of the Heavenly King- 
dom; or for the soul redeemed, the Christian purified 
through baptism, and so on. We are safer in assuming 
that the prototype of this scene stems from Eastern 
Syria or Mesopotamia where alone the pearl was an 
object of the deepest devotion at the approximate time 
when the door was made. The artist, too, who was 
familiar with the subject of the Giving of the Pearl, can 
be assumed to have come from the same region—as did 
the ornamentalist (see above p. 140). Perhaps it is no 
self-delusion if one feels that an inner kinship exists 
between the “brilliant” style and the religious poetry of 
the Christians and the Heretics of the pearl region. Art- 
historically, however, nothing definite can be said con- 
cerning this question because, of the sculptural art of 
Eastern Syria and Mesopotamia dating back to that 
period, virtually nothing has been preserved. The 
coastal cities of Phoenicia showed, toward the end of 
the fourth century, a classicism which might be con- 
sidered comparable, at least in its basic forms, though 
not in temperament.’° 


10. On Classicism at Sidon: E. Will, Syria, xxvii, 1950, pp. 261ff. 
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The only point in favor of the interpretation of the 
object held by Christ as an egg is that the Mandaeans 
had their Uthras—a kind of angel—store away their 
banners inside of eggs which lay at the Gate of Heaven. 
Against this interpretation, however, stands the fact 
that the egg—as stated before—does not, to my knowl- 
edge, occur anywhere else in Christian symbolism of 
that era. 

(q) The Parusia (w pl. 16). Its interpretation has 
been firmly established by Kantorowicz."* The scrip- 
tural source for it may have been the Apocalypse of 
Peter or some similar writing. The titular inscription 
indicating Christ by the initials upon his codicill:h— 
IXOYCK—might perhaps be decoded thus: I HSOYC 
—xX PICTOC—® EOY—Y IOC—C QTHP (or 
C TAYPOC)—K YPIOC, possibly in the vocative, 
as upon the imperial codicilt. 

For the one panel in the “plain” style not yet dis- 
cussed, a Biblical interpretation seems to be out of the 
question. 

(r) Homage paid to a Chlamydatus (w pl. 12). As 
I see it, the interpretation suggested by Kantorowicz, 
that this panel represents the Advent of the Kyrios, is 
precluded by the attire indicating a worldly rank, and 
especially by the riding boots worn by the chlamydatus.'* 
The difficulties may seem negligible if one recognizes in 
the chlamydatus the emperor Theodosius II with whose 
portrait the head on the panel coincides fairly well. But 
the diadem is lacking and that makes this explanation 
difficult to accept, though not entirely impossible. In any 
case, the scene seems to be an historical one. There was 
room enough for a small series of non-Biblical subjects. 
Ten of the panels are missing, of which only four or six 
were definitely Biblical in nature: Daniel in the Lions’ 
Den, ascertained by the Habakkuk scene; the Annun- 
ciation; the Birth of Christ; and perhaps one or another 
episode from the Childhood gospels. 


Summary. The wooden doors were hardly made for 
their present location; apparently they had to be cut 
down to size so as to fit into the marble portal. They 
may well have been made for an earlier building in 
Rome or even for use in a different locality. In this 
latter case, transportation difficulties would have been 
less severe than for the roof beams of S. Sabina. The 
date of the foundation of the church therefore does not 
provide a terminus post quem for the doors, which may 
however be furnished by the portrait head of the chla- 
mydatus in the homage scene (s), which represents 
either the emperor Theodosius II or a personality 
likened to and therefore contemporary with him. The 
emperor’s beard has the same shape on the scepter bust 
of the Consul Aspar, dated 434.*° 

Several different artistic trends can be distinguished 
on the wooden doors. The ornamental framework 
around the panels on the outside of the doors belongs to 
the Graeco-Mesopotamian style, the time and extent 
of whose westward expansion have not yet been suf- 


11. E. Kantorowicz, ART BULLETIN, XXVI, 1944, pp. 207ff.; 
R. Delbrueck, ibid., xxx1, 1949, pp. 217ff. 
12. On the acclamation scene: Delbrueck, ART BULLETIN, 


ficiently established; at any event, I have found nothing 
comparable in the Western Empire at that time. The 
geometric designs on the inside do not stem from any 
classical tradition and are probably also of Oriental 
origin. The conclusion that a Graeco-Mesopotamian 
artist was employed on these parts of the work seems 
therefore inevitable. 

The panel reliefs of the “brilliant” style stand alone 
in the material preserved. The picture of Christ who 
seems to be holding a pearl (q) also leads us—provided 
the interpretation of this attribute is correct—to Eastern 
Syria and Mesopotamia, where alone at that time the 
pearl was a highly significant symbol. The other panels 
of the “brilliant” style furnish nothing to establish the 
locality of the pictorial type, and thereby of the origin 
of its artist. That the shoulder cloak in the Habakkuk 
scene (0) is a garment occurring only in the West is 
an erroneous assumption. 

The reliefs of the “plain” style have no stylistic or 
iconographic analogies with localizable contemporary 
work beyond those which can be attributed to the fact 
that they treat the same subjects and use the same 
formal elements. A hint as to the origin of the models 
and of the executing artists lies in the provincial cos- 
tumes worn by Pilate and by the servants at the Feast 
of Manna. The heavy woolen tunic points to a country 
of cooler climate, and the circumstance that Pilate is 
not attired in the official robe suggests a politically 
abandoned, outlying territory of the Empire. The Con- 
stantinian Monogram behind the head of Christ in 
the scene in which the Resurrected meets three disciples 
(n) permits no conclusions, since it occurs without 
nimbus only on the door, and since the monogram as 
such was familiar everywhere. 

Thus, the artisan in charge of executing the doors 
may have called upon two groups of artists, one Oriental 
and one “Nordic,” with both groups using in the main 
their own customary patterns. Only for the Homage to 
the Chlamydatus (s), if it actually was meant to depict 
a contemporary scene, may special instructions have 
been given. There is nothing improbable in the thought 
that around the year 430 artists from various outlying 
provinces, where life was precarious and commissions 
were scarce, should have met in one of the secure cities 
of the interior Empire. This could have happened in 
Rome, too. The recovery following the Gothic terror 
of 410 must have held its attractions for artistic talent 
from abroad. 
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APPENDIX 


SoME SouRCEs ON PEARL SYMBOLISM 


I. Selected Literature on Pearl Symbolism 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopaedie, s.v. margaritai; 
Thesaurus linguae latinae and Stephani thesaurus lin- 


XXXI, 1949, pp. 215ff., with reference to Kantarowicz, of.cit. 
13. R. Delbrueck, Die Consulardiptychen, Berlin, 1929, 
no. 35. 
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guae graecae, s.vV. (insufficient for the late period) ; 
H. Usener, “Die Perle,” in Vortrige und Aufsatze, 
Leipzig, 1907, pp. 219ff., with verbatim excerpts from 
Christian authors; C. M. Edsman, “Le baptéme du 
feu,” Acta seminar neotestamentici Upsaliensis, 1x, 
Upsala-Leipzig, 1940, pp. 190ff., particularly on Mani- 
chaean and Mandaean material; F. Sbordone, Phys- 
iologus, Milan, 1936, pp. 133ff.; E. Hennecke, Neu- 
testamentliche A pokryphen, 2nd ed., ‘Tiibingen, 1924; 
Migne, Patrologia graeca (PG) and Patrologia latina 
(PL); Ephrem=S. Ephraem Syri opera omnia... in 
sex tomos distributa, ed. J. S. Assemani, Rome, 17 32- 
46; Lamy (Ephrem) =T. J. Lamy, Ephraim Syrus, 
hymni et sermones, 4 vols., Malines, 1883-1902; M. 
Lidzbarski, Mandaeische Liturgien, Berlin, 1920; C. 
R. C. Allberry, 4 Manichaean Psalmbook, 11, Stutt- 
gart, 1938. 

For classical authors, reference is usually made to 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopaedie; for Christian au- 
thors, to B. Altaner, Patrologie, 2nd ed., Freiburg, 
1950. 


II. Some References to Different Meanings of the 
Pearl 

(Asterisks refer to section II. ) 

Rabbinical: The Jewish Encyclopaedia, s.v. “pearl” ; 
Strack-Billerbeck, on St. Matthew 7:6; 13:46. 

Pearl=Word of God: *Ps. Gregorius Thauma- 
turgus (Caesarea Pal., 4th-5th century): J. B. Pitra, 
Analecta sacra, IV, p. 390; Syrian *Passio Quirici et 
Julittae: H. Gressmann, Berliner Sitzungsberichte, 
1887, pp. 339ff. 

Pearl= Heavenly Kingdom: *Cyprianus, De opfere 
et eleemosynis, ch. vil, p. 378 (ed. Hartel); Ps. 
Makarios (Mesopotamian, 5th century? ), PG xxxiv, 
666 cp; Ephrem, vi, 154 D, 162 cp. 

Pearl= Christ: Acta Johannis (Asia minor, 2nd cen- 
tury), c. 113. Version of the doxology for the Com- 
munion: Acta Apostolorum apocrypha, ed. Lipsius- 
Bonnet, 2, I, p. 213, 12; Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Stromateis, c. 16, 3; Gregory of Nazianzus, ed. Mau- 
rina, Paris, 1778, 1, Homilia, 39, 16 1, p. 658 B; 
Euagrius (Southern Gaul, ca. 430), PL xx, 1181; 
Origen (}202), In Mattheum, x, 8, PG xm, 654 B. 

Pearl= Host: C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, 
and ed., Halle, 1928; Payne-Smith, Thesaurus syri- 
acus, s.v. margarita; Lamy (Ephrem) 1, 314; Johan- 
nes Chrysostomus, Homilia, 47, ed. Montfaucon, Paris, 
1735, XH, p. 771 c=PG Lxm, 868 above; Liturgia 
S. Johannis Chrysostomi, ibid., 798 DE= PG Lxul, 922 
middle (on particles of the host). 

Hellenistic nature fables: Pauly-Wissowa; Sbordone, 
op.cit., pp. 133 ff. 

Proof by analogy: *Clemens Alexandrinus, Paeda- 
gogus, 1, ch. 12; Catene of Nicetas of Heraclea from 
Clemens, ed. Staehlin, 1, 328, and Usener, 231; Atha- 
nasius (+373): PG xxvii, 790 cD, 791 AB; Origen: 
PG xin, 849; Phystologus: Sbordone, op.cit.; Proklos 
(patriarch in Constantinople, 434-440): PG Lxv, 720 
c; Theophylactus of Achrida (ca. 1100): PG cxxin, 
290; *Ephrem Syrus (ca. 306-373, Nisibis, later 


Edessa), 11, 259-279, particularly 263 c, 267, 268 
ABD, 269 D. Quoted, partly verbatim, by Usener, of.cit., 
pp. 261f.; vi, 150-164: Homiliae in Margaritam, 
partly translated by H. Burgess, Select Metrical Hymns 
and Homilies by Ephrem Syrus, London, 1853, 
Lxvuff.; *Jacob of Sarug (Batna near Edessa, +521): 
P. Martin, Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen 
Gesellschaft, xxx, 1876, pp. 217ff., 252f., 255. 

Pearl =Soul: Manichaean: Edsman, of.cit., pp. 190, 
195; Mandaean: ibid., p. 195; *Lidzbarski, of.cit., 
p- 102; Christian: Ephrem, 11, 279; Jacob of Sarug, 
op.cit., p. 253; Soul Hymn in the Acts of Thomas: 
Hennecke, of.cit., pp. 277ff.; Edsman, p. 193 (refer- 
ences). 

Pearls = Men: Apostles: Edsman, p. 196; Allberry, 
I, p. 23; U, p. 199; Lamy (Ephrem), 1, p. 69 
(Thomas). Prophets: *Origen, PG xin, 654 B. Cate- 
chumens: Ephrem, vi, 164 p; Lamy (Ephrem), 1, 
pp. 70, 18. Monks: Lamy (Ephrem), tv, pp. 181, 
701. 

Pearl= Talisman: *Ephrem vi, 5th homily (see 
above); F. Haase, Texte und Untersuchungen, xxxiv, 
4, pp. 51f. 

Pearl Symbolism in the West (completeness of ref- 
erences has been aimed at in this case): *Cyprianus 
(7 at Carthage in 258), ed. Hartel, p. 278 (vita 
aeterna); Phoebadius of Agen (7 after 392), PL xx, 
42 C (epiklesis of the Logos); *Euagrius (Southern 
Gaul, ca. 430): PL xx, 1181 at the end; Eucherius 
(Lyon, ca. 440), in J. B. Pitra, Spicilegium Solesmense, 
Paris, 1855, II, p. 403, n. 195 (doctrina evangelica) ; 
Ps-Ambrosius, Sermo 54, 2 (v1, 513, Mediolanum, not 
in PL) (Christ); Venantius Fortunatus (Tours, + ca. 
500), Carmen m1: PL Lxxxvitt, 144 with commen- 
tary (Host); Damasus, Carmen v1: PL xin, 578 (42 
cognomenta of Christ, without mention of the pearl). 

Eggs at the Mandaeans: M. Lidzbarski, Mandaeische 
Liturgien, pp. 236, 273f. 


III. Some selected texts 

(The references are marked with asterisks in section 
II). 

Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromateis, 1, ch. 16, 3: 
“Christ is] among the many small pearls the one 
(great one), in the great number of fishes the fish of 
splendor (KaddtxOvs).” 

Idem, Paedagogus, 1, ch. 12: “[The wretched 
women adorn themselves with pearls] and yet they 
would have the privilege of adorning themselves with 
the stone [in an extended sense, the jewel], the Logos 
of God, which the Scriptures once called a pearl (St. 
Matthew 7:6), the transparent and pure Jesus, the eye 
which became ‘€mémrns in the flesh, the transparent 
Logos through whom the flesh became worthy in the 
water [of baptism]; for likewise that shell which is 
created in the water surrounds the flesh, and out of it, 
the pearl is born.” 

Idem, from a catene of Nicetas of Heraclea, ed. 
Stahlin, 1, 328: “From Clement: A pearl is likewise 
the transparent and wholly pure Jesus whom the 
Virgin bore out of the divine lightning. For even as 
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the pearl which originates in the flesh [of the oyster], 
in the shell, and in moisture, is logically a moist-shim- 
mering and transparent body, so the divine Logos, after 
becoming flesh, is spiritual light out of the light and 
his body radiates with a shimmer.” 

Origen, In Mattheum, 10, 8: PG xin, 654 B: 
“T'The pearls can be likened to the prophets] but the 
leading pearl of them all, after the finding of which all 
others are found likewise, the highly esteemed pearl, 
the Christ of God, the Logos who stands above the 
venerable writings and thoughts of the law. . . .” 

Gregory of Nazianzus, 1, Homilia 39, 16, p. 658 B: 
“He [Christ] is addressed (aposayopeverar) as lamb, 
as pearl, and as drop [jewel in form of a drop? ].” 

Ephrem Syrus, ed. Assemani, 11 (in Greek): 263 
cp: “The pearl is a stone born out of flesh, because 
from the shells emerges the pearl. Who then should 
not believe that even a god was born out of a [human] 
body? The former is created not through intercourse 
of the shells but through fusion of lightning and water. 
In the same way, Christ was conceived in the Virgin 
without sensuous desire; the Holy Ghost adding, out 
of her dough, that which was necessary to complete 
God.” 

Tbid., 268 as: “Neither did He who was born crowd 
the seal of the Virgin nor did the virginity suffer 
damage; true, the virginity was expanded by the bulk 
of the Child at the hour of birth, but it returned to 
its seal even as the shells of the oyster, after having 
cast out the pearl, are reunited to form the identical 
inseparable junction and seal.” 

Homiliae in Margaritam, Syrian, v1, metric transla- 
tion by Burgess, txvuf.: Beginning of the first homily: 
“Once upon a time/ I took up, my brethren/ a precious 
pearl./ I saw in it mysteries,/ relating to the kingdom/ 
images and types of the high majesty... .” 

End of the second homily: “In thy beauty is de- 
picted/ the beauty of the son./ Who put on suffering 
as a garment/ when the nails passed through him. The 
boring tools passed through thee,/ as they did through 
his hands. / And because of his sufferings he/ reigned,/ 
even as by thy suffering / thy beauty is increased.” 

Fifth homily: “Men who had put off their clothing/ 
dived and drew thee forth a precious pearl./ . . . natives 
of Galilee. They buried their bodies in the sea / and 
descended to thy side / and thou didst receive them 
kindly. . . . These poor men opened / their bosoms and 


drew forth and displayed / their new riches / among 
the merchants. / They placed them as bracelets upon 
the wrists of men / as a life-saving amulet.” 

Lamy (Ephrem), 1, Hymni in festum Epiphaniae, 
70 n. 18: [Speaking of baptism] “immergit se qui vult 
e mare educere margaritas. Immergite vos, educite ex 
aquis absconditam munditiei margaritam, qua divina 
exornatur corona.”—Sermo de peccatrice... 1: 
“«. . nobis autem [Christus] margaritas dedit, sanctum 
scilicet suum corpus et sanguinem.” 

Jacob of Sarug (Zeitschrift der deutschen morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft, xxx, 1876, p. 252): “Voila 
une véritable image du Christ... ; p. 253 [to the 
pearl] ““Tu surpasses les mystéres de la lumiére et c’est 
pourquoi sa splendeur te sert de manteau. La fille du 
roi est gravée en toi et c’est pour cela que l’éclat t’en- 
vironne. Il y a en toi quelque chose de mystérieux et 
de la vient que la vue de ta beauté subjugue ceux qui 
te contemplent. . . . [The pearl says:] Je suis la fille 
de la lumiére et en moi il y a son image. Partie des 
hauteurs célestes je suis descendue jusqu’aux pro- 
fondeurs des abimes. . . . j’ai quitté la maison de mon 
pere pour descendre aux abimes. . . . je me suis lavée 
dans les eaux et ma beauté n’a pas été voilée; je me 
suis incarnée la et je suis montée ensuite a la lu- 
miére. . . . j’ai été congue sans commixtion et je suis 
née sans copule antérieure.” 

Ps. Gregorius Thaumaturgus (Pitra, Analecta sacra, 
Iv, p. 390): “Judaei legis tabulas tulerunt, Christiani 
adorandam margaritam possederunt.” 

Passio Quirict et Julittae, ed. Gressmann, pp. 339ff.: 
[The boy Quiricus says:] “When I prayed, my mother 
made a dress for me and adorned it with pearls. My 
mother is the church, and the pearls are the teachings 
of the Holy Ghost.” 

Cyprianus, De opere et eleemosynis, ch. 7, p. 378, 
ed. Hartel: “Margaritam, hoc est vitam aeternam, 
Christi cruore pretiosam.” 

Euagrius, PL xx, 1181: [In the final prayer of the 
converted Jew] “Tu es ipse vita et margarita, cristal- 
lum et jugum argenteum.” 

M. Lidzbarski, Mandaeische Liturgien, pp. 102f.: 
[The creator of the body speaks to the departed soul:] 
“Go in peace, thou noble one / who has been called 
a servant in the dwelling of the evil one / go in peace, 
thou pure pearl / who has been fetched out of the 
treasure of life... . the soul flies away and wanders 
on / until it arrives at the house of life.” 
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KURT WEITZMANN, The Fresco Cycle of 8. Maria di 
Castelseprio, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1951. 101 pages, 32 plates. $10.00. 


All students of mediaeval and early Christian art are 
now aware of the problem of Castelseprio: are the 
beautiful frescoes which were recently discovered in 
this out-of-the-way Italian sub-Alpine site works of the 
seventh or the tenth century, are they of the so-called 
Middle Byzantine Renaissance, or do they belong to 
the preceding art of Greek-speaking Syria and Pales- 
tine? The different answers presuppose or imply a 
different picture of early mediaeval art and compel a 
re-examination of ideas about the character and de- 
velopment of Christian painting. At a meeting held 
in Castelseprio in September 1950, a poll of scholars 
from various countries showed an almost equal division 
of opinion between the datings in the seventh and the 
tenth century. A few thought the frescoes might be 
of the eighth or ninth. In an article in 1947 Toesca 
proposed a date around 600;°* and before the inscrip- 
tions were made known, there even was a dating in 
the fourteenth century. This surprising uncertainty 
holds also for two important related works: the Paris 
Psalter (Bibl. nat., Ms. gr. 139) and the Joshua Roll 
(Vatican, Cod. Palat. gr. 431), which have both 
been attributed to the seventh and the tenth century. 
The difficulty of decision reminds us how poor is our 
knowledge of the art of that long period, how few 
works have survived from the great Eastern centers, 
and on what unsure foundations have been built the 
general ideas about early mediaeval art. There is not 
known one complete fresco in Constantinople from the 
thousand years of Byzantine rule; not a single mini- 
ature can be surely assigned to the capital between 
about 520 and 880; we have no wall mosaics of the 
pre-Moslem period from Palestine or Syria or Egypt, 
except the much-restored ones on Mount Sinai. Apart 
from these great gaps, judgment is complicated by the 
fact that certain early forms and types reappear sporadi- 
cally at intervals of centuries. We hardly know whether 
these are revivals or the elements of an unbroken tradi- 
tion which has been imperfectly preserved. The student 
in other fields would appreciate the difficulties here if in 
a similar problem of later art he substituted a cor- 
responding void in the art of mediaeval and Renaissance 
Rome or in modern French art. 

The three Italian scholars who first published this 
great find of Castelseprio did not altogether agree.” 
D’Arzago, the historian of painting, placed the frescoes 
in the first half of the seventh century or about 650. 


Epiror’s Nore: The extraordinary importance of the Castel- 
seprio murals would seem to justify the exceptional scope of 
this review. A forthcoming article by C. R. Morey, to appear 
in the September issue, will investigate the same complex of 
problems from a different point of view. 

1. Il Giornale d'Italia, August 10, 1947. 

2. G. P. Bognetti, G. Chierici, A. de Capitani d’Arzago, 
Santa Maria di Castelseprio, Milan, 1948. For a short state- 


Bognetti, a student of mediaeval Lombard institutions, 
thought they might be as late as 700, and the archi- 
tectural historian, Chierici, lacking precise indications, 
accepted a broad dating in the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury. Common to the first two is the theory that the 
frescoes, so exotic in this abandoned Lombard chapel, 
are the work of an emigrant from the Hellenized 
Syro-Palestine coast, probably one of those orthodox 
monks who fled from the Moslem invaders, bringing 
with him a conservative artistic culture steeped in 
classic traditions, like the art of the great Palestinian 
sanctuaries. American readers are reminded of the 
theory of Professor Morey about the diffusion of clas- 
sical forms to Italy, Salonica, and Constantinople by 
Alexandrian artists fleeing from the Moslem con- 
querors. The little building, of lobed-cross plan, with 
horseshoe forms and narrowed opening of the apse, 
of walls without moldings, is hardly classic in spirit or 
detail and points to the less Hellenized regions of Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia. On the other hand, the in- 
scriptions in the frescoes contain Greek elements, like 
the name “Emea” for the midwife at the Nativity. 
The iconographic types are paralleled in Syria and 
Egypt, and the pictorial qualities of the paintings— 
the strong modeling, the free, sharp play of light and 
dark, the landscapes and elaborate buildings of the back- 
ground—recall to the Italian writers works of the 
eighth century made for the Moslems: the paintings 
of Kuseir ’Amra and the mosaics of the great mosque 
of Damascus, which are an impressive evidence of the 
vitality of Hellenism in the late art of that region. 
They also observed resemblances of the frescoes of 
Castelseprio to the Joshua Roll and the Paris Psalter, 
which most scholars today believe to be works of the 
tenth century from Constantinople. But since these 
were copied from early models and have been identified 
with a “renaissance,” Bognetti argued that the frescoes 
belong to the tradition of the models of the later By- 
zantine miniatures. D’Arzago, however, thought the 
Joshua Roll was of the late sixth or seventh century 
and the Psalter a copy made in the eighth or ninth 
from an original in the style of the frescoes. 

It is precisely this resemblance to the Roll and the 
Psalter that has led Professor Weitzmann to place the 
frescoes in the second quarter of the tenth century.* 
He believes that the frescoes confirm not only the tenth 
century dating of the two manuscripts—which is still 
denied by Professor Morey and some of his pupils—but 
also his older theory that the classicizing features of 
the Roll and Psalter were first introduced in the tenth 
century from pagan classical models as an addition to 


ment, see A. de Capitani d’Arzago, “The Discovery at Castel- 
seprio,” Art News, XLVII, 1949, pp. 16ff. Bognetti has restated 
his views and answered objections in Rassegna storica del 
Seprio for 1949-50, fasc. IX-X, 1951, pp. 28-66. 

3. Professor Weitzmann has also published a summary of 
his book in Italian in Rassegna storica del Seprio, loc.cit., pp. 
12-27. Bognetti’s article in the same issue is largely an answer 
to Weitzmann and includes some valuable new observations. 
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a less decidedly classical Christian core. The frescoes 
were painted, he thinks, by a Greek artist from the same 
workshop in Constantinople that produced the Joshua 
Roll and the Paris Psalter; his model was a roll created 
in the imperial scriptorium early in the tenth century. 
Contrary to the Italian writers, Weitzmann maintains 
that no such style existed between the sixth and the tenth 
century. Although some iconographic elements in 
Castelseprio can be matched in the art of the sixth and 
seventh centuries, the thematic types are for him more 
characteristic of Middle Byzantine art. An important 
evidence for the limiting date of the murals is a graffito 
scratched into the wall of the frescoes; it refers to the 
ordination of a deacon under the archbishop Ardericus 
of Milan, who ruled from 938 to 945. This is the 
oldest of several such inscriptions concerning the ap- 
pointment of the clergy of the chapel, and implies that 
the frescoes existed in 945 and were created not long 
before. To account for the presence of these works in 
Castelseprio, so far from Constantinople, Weitzmann 
conjectures that they have some connection with the 
alliance, around 935, of the Greek emperor, Romanus 
Lecapenus, and the Lombard king, Hugo, whose seat 
was at Pavia. In 944 Hugo gave his daughter, Bertha, 
in marriage to a Byzantine prince, Romanus. The 
frescoes are perhaps the work of a Greek artist who 
accompanied one of the Byzantine embassies to Pavia. 

The striking resemblance of the frescoes to the mini- 
atures of the Joshua Roll and the Paris Psalter is 
Weitzmann’s strongest argument. But it is in part an 
argument ex silentio, for its rests upon our ignorance 
of the painting of the seventh to the ninth century, 
and little is said, moreover, about important themes 
of the frescoes which have an early look and for which 
Weitzmann offers no Byzantine parallels—the medal- 
lion bust of Christ, the angels and throne (Hetoimasia) 
on the arch, and the whole decorative band below the 
narrative scenes. We are not at all sure that the clas- 
sicizing elements common to the frescoes and minia- 
tures did not exist before g00. Weitzmann’s assumption 
that these were first introduced in the tenth century 
has still to be established. Nevertheless, I believe he is 
justified in placing the two manuscripts in the tenth 
century; among other reasons, they are close to the 
Leo Bible (Vatican, Cod. Regin. gr. 1), which is 
unquestionably of the early tenth century. Yet if Weitz- 
mann is right in supposing that the Leo Bible is some- 
what earlier than the Paris Psalter because in scenes 
common to both it is more consistent in form and truer 
to the old models, then it may be inferred from com- 
parison of the common elements that the frescoes of 
Castelseprio are older than the Leo Bible and the 


4. H. Omont, Fac-similés des miniatures des plus anciens 
manuscrits grecs de la Bibliothéque nationale du Vle au XIVe 
siécle, Paris, 1929, pls. xx11 (cube on stepped platform), xxviI 
(vase on high pedestal, distant trees and buildings), xxx1 
(cylindrical tower between scenes), XXXIII, XxxvII (stepped 
structure with cube at side of scene), xLvi! (portal with en- 
tablature on column and pier), Lv (tree above column or 
pedestal), Lx (free-standing column with knotted sash). Note 
also two free-standing columns flanking the Virgin in mosaic 
of the oratory of John VII in Rome (J. Wilpert, Rémische 
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Psalter. Older also than the miniatures of the Paris 
Gregory (Bibl. nat., Ms. gr. 510, painted about 880), 
if we may judge by the drapery forms and the relative 
purity of classical detail in works that belong to a com- 
mon line of development. But how much older is hard 
to say. 

If Weitzmann were strict in applying his theory 
about the formation of the renaissance art of the tenth 
century, he would have to consider more seriously the 
possibility that Castelseprio is an earlier work. In this 
new study, as in his previous writings, in characterizing 
the Roll and the Psalter, he refers to the frequent use of 
personifying figures in the miniatures; he believes these 
are inventions of the Byzantine artists of the tenth cen- 
tury, characteristic additions in keeping with the Hellen- 
izing spirit of that epoch. But such personifications are 
absent in Castelseprio, although the frescoes, according 
to Weitzmann, come from the same workshop in Con- 
stantinople as the two manuscripts and show the same 
artistic tendency. Is it because the Christian matter of 
the frescoes was less open to so pagan and classic 
a feature? Yet localities—the Jordan, Egypt, and Jeru- 
salem—had been personified in images of the Gospels 
since the sixth century. The idea that the figures sym- 
bolizing human qualities in the Paris Psalter are in- 
novations of the tenth century is also doubtful. Such 
moral personifications were in common use in Con- 
stantinople in the sixth century; they occur prominently 
in the miniatures of the Vienna Dioscurides, and 
churches in the capital bore the characteristic names of 
Hagia Sophia, Hagia Eirene, and Hagia Metanoia. 
Outside Byzantium such moral personifications appear 
in the paintings of Bagwat and Kuseir ’Amra. If they 
are so important in the Paris Psalter, it is not as original 
elements, but as old devices which have been revived 
in a self-conscious, retrospective, courtly art. 

The theory of personifications failing here, Weitz- 
mann turns to other features in Castelseprio as examples 
of an inveterate renaissance practice of amplification. 
He points to the columns, buildings, trees, and moun- 
tains in the frescoes as typical “insertions” of the tenth 
century designed to separate (or unite) in a newly 
devised continuous narrative the barer episodes which 
go back to the Early Christian period. 

Yet every one of these supposed insertions may be 
matched in works before the tenth century, and some 
of them even in older versions of subjects that occur in 
the Roll and Psalter. Such elements abound in the 
miniatures of the Paris Gregory (gr. 510) in scenes 
apparently copied from earlier art.* They occur also 
in the Vienna Genesis and the frescoes of Deir Abu 
Hennis.® In the latter—which include several of the 


Mosaiken und Malereien vom IV.-XIII. Jahrhundert, Freiburg 
i. Br., 1917, 1, p. 390, fig. 128); and column with hanging 
drape, in Lateran painting of St. Augustine (late sixth cen- 
tury?), tbid., 1, fig. 37 and pl. 140. 

5. Die Wiener Genesis, ed. W. Hartel and F. Wickhoff, 
Vienna, 1895, pls. x (column), x111, xIv (personifications), 
xxx (column with knotted sash; rock between two scenes), 
xxxIv (column with betylion), xxxI, XXXV, XXXVIII, XLVII 
(terminal trees and buildings). For Deir Abu Hennis, see C. R. 
Morey, Early Christian Art, Princeton, 1942, fig. 75. 
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themes of Castelseprio—mountains, towers, columns, 
buildings, and trees form a setting or frame for the 
action. ‘The older examples show that these elements 
are not always devices for separating or linking the 
episodes of a continuous narrative, but are often means 
of closure in framed scenes as well. The sloping rock 
or mountain that separates the Nativity from the An- 
nunciation to the Shepherds in Castelseprio and serves 
as a boundary between adjacent scenes in the Joshua 
Roll is used in the Paris Gregory to separate Joshua 
staying the sun from Joshua with the angel°—scenes 
that are several chapters apart in the Bible text. The 
Samson page in this ninth century manuscript is rich in 
buildings, rocks, and hills used in the same way.’ If 
one objects that Paris gr. 510 is already close in date 
to the Joshua Roll, there is the still earlier Utrecht 
Psalter—a Carolingian work surely based on an old 
model—where trees, rocks, and buildings separate the 
scenes, and the figures often emerge from behind the 
hills as in the Roll. In the Utrecht Psalter an isolated 
tree on the hill between two scenes® is in form remark- 
ably like the tree between the Nativity and the Shep- 
herds in Castelseprio. Weitzmann’s idea that the roll 
form of the Vatican Joshua manuscript is an invention 
of the tenth century is hard to accept; details that he 
explains as elements inserted in a formerly discontinuous 
series of scenes when these were united for the first 
time into a single horizontal band in the Joshua Roll, 
are sometimes confused in the Roll and are represented 
more consistently and intelligently in the isolated, 
framed scenes of the Octateuchs.® I have little doubt 
that the Joshua Roll is a tenth century work copied 
from an earlier roll which already possessed the devices 
of continuity and separation that Weitzmann attributes 
to the tenth century. 

We can test his theory of insertion in a particularly 
instructive application to the scene of the Annuncia- 
tion in Castelseprio. Weitzmann tries to prove that the 
buildings represented in this painting were taken from 
a hypothetical illustrated manuscript of classical drama, 
like the architecture of the background of the scene 
of the return of David and Saul in the Paris Psalter; 
and from the same classical manuscript he derives the 
maid behind Mary who makes a gesture of surprise— 
another insertion of the tenth century. If we study the 


6. Omont, of.cit., pl. XL. 7. tbid., pl. XLIXx. 

8. E. T. DeWald, The Illustrations of the Utrecht Psalter, 
Princeton, n.d., fol. 61v. 

g. On this point, see my article, “The Place of the Joshua 
Roll in Byzantine History,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, March 
1949, pp. 161-176, reprinted in Perspectives U.S.A., 1, no. 1, 
1952; and D. Tselos, “The Joshua Roll: Original or Copy?” 
ART BULLETIN, XXXII, 1950, pp. 275-290. 

10. A. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, 1914, pl. 
III, no. 5. 

11. His argument for the classical dramatic model of the 
scene of David and Saul in the Paris Psalter is presented 
more fully in “Euripides Scenes in Byzantine Art,” Hesperia, 
XVIII, 1949, pp. 198ff. It rests, I think, on the arbitrary 
assumption that the artist has tried to illustrate both I Samuel 
17:54 and 18:6-7, i.e., both the triumphant return of David 
to Jerusalem and Saul’s displeasure at the women acclaiming 
David upon Saul’s return. Actually, only the second passage is 
illustrated here. The second woman “in a quiet attitude,” who 


buildings in the fresco and the Psalter miniature, we 
observe an uncommon construction—it is not at all 
typical of surviving mediaeval buildings, nor does it 
appear in the Pompeian works that Weitzmann cites as 
examples of the ultimate classic models—a stilted lintel 
or rectangular arch (if one may use this expression) 
which resembles most of all the stilted colonnades of 
late Egyptian buildings, like the “kiosk of Trajan” at 
Philae. Precisely this form occurs twice in the well- 
known Bodleian ivory cover of about 800, with the 
central panel of Christ treading on the beasts.*® In the 
same ivory, in a series of scenes from the infancy of 
Christ, there appears behind the Virgin of the Annuncia- 
tion the servant with her hand raised to her face, as 
in Castelseprio. In his discussion of the iconography of 
the Annunciation, Weitzmann regards the servant in 
this scene as an original invention of the tenth century; 
he knows of no example besides Castelseprio before the 
fresco of S. Urbano di Caffarella (1011). The Bod- 
leian ivory is a work of the Ada school surely copied 
from an Early Christian model; certain of its scenes 
reproduce ivory carvings of the fifth century generally 
assigned to the school of Milan or Provence. It is ob- 
vious from this German panel that the elements which 
Weitzmann explains as classical types first introduced 
in the tenth century already existed in Western art 
by 800;** and we may ask whether they were not 
in the model of the ivory, a work perhaps made in 
Milan in the region of Castelseprio. The rectangular 
arch form, which I believe existed in still older East 
Christian representations (though no longer preserved), 
is common enough in Carolingian art,’* especially in 
Germany and Switzerland, regions close to the North 
Italian sphere. It is found also on the gold altar of 
S. Ambrogio in Milan in the scene of the Annunciation. 

A related element of insertion for Weitzmann is 
the gate whose arch springs from a column and a pier. 
He thinks this is an arbitrary invention of the Castel- 
seprio master, since the supports of such a gate in clas- 
sical art are either two columns or two piers. He has 
overlooked the presence of the same asymmetrical 
coupling of column and pier not only in the Psalter,** 
but also in the Paris Gregory manuscript.** It is no 
invention of the ninth century, however; we see it 
clearly represented on the magnificent pavement of the 


Weitzmann thinks cannot be explained by the text and must 
therefore be an insertion from the classical model, is obviously 
one of the women referred to in I Samuel 18:7 (“and the 
women answered one another . . . and said, Saul has slain his 
thousands, and David his ten thousands”), for precisely this 
text is written out above the woman, who wears, moreover, 
the same sleeveless costume as the dancer. 

12. The cover to the Dagulf Psalter with scenes from the 
life of David (before 795), Goldschmidt, of.cit., 1, 3, 43 
Gospels in Wiirzburg, A. Goldschmidt, German Illumination, 
Florence, 1928, 1, pl. 57; Gospels in Erlangen, ibid., 1, pl. 58; 
fresco in St. George at Oberzell, Reichenau (Raising of 
Lazarus). For Byzantine examples, cf. the Anointing of David 
in Vatican, Cod. Regin. gr. 1, Le miniature della Bibbia cod. 
Vat. Regin. gr. 1, Rome, 1905, pl. 12; and Paris Psalter, 
Omont, of.cit., pl. v. For an example in the Paris Gregory ms., 
cf. ibid., pl. L, but the form is on piers rather than columns. 

13. tbid., pl. 111. 

14. tbid., pl. XXXvII. 
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fifth century in the Great Palace of Constantinople.” 

Besides these insertions, Weitzmann observes peculi- 
arities of costume, gesture, and details of drawing com- 
mon to Castelseprio and to Greek miniatures of the 
tenth century. What he fails to consider are the ele- 
ments of the frescoes which are not to be found in 
these Byzantine works but occur in Early Christian 
and Carolingian art. But even those which he singles 
out as typical of the Middle Byzantine school, like the 
tucked-in ends of the garment and the sash across the 
body, appear in the ivories and miniatures of the Ada 
group.*® The jutting fold at the shoulder is, he admits, 
a classic Roman form; its use in S. Maria Antiqua 
teaches us that it was not revived for the first time in 
the tenth century.” 


If Weitzmann is mistaken in supposing that the ele- 
ments he has cited in the frescoes and miniatures are 
peculiar to the tenth century, he may still be right in 
his dating of Castelseprio, though for other reasons. 
We must agree with him that if a work is a copy, 
it will betray the period of copying in intimate features 
of the copyist’s own style. This is a principle that has 
been confirmed countless times in studies of literature 
and art. But to apply it successfully we must know 
what the copyist’s own style is; and in the case of the 
Roll and Psalter this is still somewhat obscure. Weitz- 
mann himself says of mediaeval art in general: “The 
style of the model has quite often a more powerful 
influence on a work of art than the individuality of 
the copyist.” He believes that the minute differences 
by which one distinguishes mediaeval works are “rarely 
the characteristics of the individuality of an artist, but 
are in a broader sense those of a special workshop or 
a distinct locality at a given time.” Taken together 
here, these principles are discouraging, if not puzzling; 
but in practice, the “broader sense” may lead us to the 
truth, if we have enough evidence and a sufficiently 
searching analysis. Unfortunately, Weitzmann has not 
investigated the art of Castelseprio very far. He has 
isolated some details that occur also in the tenth century 
manuscripts, without having established the actual 
range of those details in time. Admitting the artistic 
superiority of the frescoes—which he regards as a 
purely individual matter—he has done little to define 
their distinctive qualities. His characterization of their 
style as one of “nervous excitability and inner tension” 
is not specific enough to support his conclusion about 
their date. He would have us believe that this is the 
essential character of Middle Byzantine art, but it is 
scarcely intimated in his earlier accounts of the Psalter 
and Roll, where we find instead a reference to the 
classic qualities of this tenth century “renaissance” 
style. But nervous expression and intensity—if we may 


15. The Great Palace of the Byzantine Emperors, Oxford 
and London, 1947, pl. 29. 

16. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, 5, 13, etc.; 
Goldschmidt, German Illumination, 1, pls. 37, 42. 

17. Weitzmann, of.cit., fig. 17 (Maccabees group, Eleazar) ; 
cf. also Lorsch Gospels, Goldschmidt, German Illumination, 1, 
pl. 40. Note that the hanging end of drapery of the Virgin in 
the Nativity which Weitzmann compares with a Middle Byzan- 


use these vague terms—are, in varying nuance, more 
familiar in the art of the sixth century in the Near 
East (the Sinope Gospels, some pages of the Vienna 
Genesis, the Syro-Palestinian ivories, the Ezechiel figure 
in the mosaic of Hosios David in Salonica) and in 
Carolingian art. It is possible that Castelseprio belongs 
to a transitional stage between these two arts. 

The art of Castelseprio—the work of a greater 
master—is much more refined than the art of the Roll 
and the Psalter. But while it is not easy to say what is 
personal and what belongs to the local or period style, 
when we have so few works for comparison, and while 
it is conceivable that a level of quality may also be 
characteristic of a school, I believe that there is a dif- 
ference here in the conventions, too, and this makes 
me doubt that the painter of the frescoes belongs to 
the same period and workshop as the artists of the two 
manuscripts. His brush stroke, his command of atmos- 
pheric perspective, of light and shade, of landscape and 
architectural forms—elements that in the hands of the 
best artists become increasingly schematic in the course 
of the ninth and tenth centuries in Byzantium—are 
much freer and also more faithful to ancient tradition. 
His rocks and trees are less stylized. The lights, applied 
in vivid staccato strokes on beard and hair and face, 
form more active, varied patterns. The buildings in 
several of the frescoes are seen diagonally and fore- 
shortened, unlike the frontal representation of build- 
ings in the Psalter. In no scene in the latter are the 
figures proportioned to the landscape and set so deeply 
within it as in the Nativity in the Italian cycle; in the 
Psalter we feel more strongly the closeness of the figures 
to the frame and the foreground. The foreshortened 
postures of the Virgin and the shepherd’s dog in the 
Nativity are more natural than in the corresponding 
figures in the manuscript. At the same time, there is in 
Castelseprio a great ardor and conviction, an intense 
response to the human meaning of the subject, an effort 
to create images of distinct religious personalities, like 
the priests Zacharias and Simeon, which we miss alto- 
gether in the manuscripts. Each scene has the quality 
of a fresh interpretation. The rhythmical sweep of line 
in the frescoes, the angels’ outspread wings, and the 
inwardness of the figures, take us to another world than 
that of the military and courtly scenes of the Roll and 
the Psalter. If Castelseprio were a dated tenth century 
monument and we had to characterize the art of that 
time through these passionate, deeply felt frescoes, we 
would arrive at a quite different account than if we 
took as our standard the Joshua Roll and the Paris 
Psalter. We would not consider personifications and 
classical figure types very important then, nor would 
we think of the “renaissance” outlook as something 


tine example occurs in the same context on a Carolingian 
ivory (Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, 24, pl. x11) 
as well as in other themes (gold cover of the Codex Aureus, 
J. Braun, Meisterwerke der deutschen Goldschmiedekunst, 
Munich, 1922, 1, pl. 6; painting of St. Augustine, Lateran, 
Wilpert, of.cit., 1, fig. 37, pl. 140); it is found in Byzantine 
silver of the sixth and seventh century (Matzulewitsch, Byzan- 
tinische Antike, Berlin, 1929, pls. 44, 46). 
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self-conscious and artificial, expressed in stiff statuesque 
forms and awkwardly assimilated classic details. 

There is in the Psalter a cluttered, confected quality, 
a literalness of the hand and the mind, a lack of spon- 
taneous feeling, which betrays the naive copyist in many 
details and in the aspect of the whole. I find none of 
this in Castelseprio, although the painter of the frescoes 
undoubtedly reproduces older forms and compositions. 
But he is not attempting the exact reproduction of a 
model over which he anxiously and pedantically bends 
his back. Whatever the models of the frescoes, he had 
to adapt them to a new surface, with its particular 
dimensions, curvature, and openings, and this he did 
with great sureness and expressive force, in full posses- 
sion of his own means; whereas the miniaturists were 
more committed to close reproduction of their manu- 
script models. In the tenth century, the idea of copying, 
particularly from books, seems to have been an essential 
part of the spirit of imperial art, as it was of the litera- 
ture of the time. The emperor Constantine Porphy- 
rogenetos, an encyclopedist and amateur painter, in- 
terested in old traditions, might himself have produced 
some of the miniatures of the Paris Psalter. 

There is a motif common to Castelseprio, the Paris 
Gregory, and the Psalter which will permit us perhaps 
to gauge their relative positions in time. It is the knotted 
sash around a free-standing column beside the sleeping 
Joseph in the fresco; in Paris gr. 510 it appears on the 
page with scenes from Gregory’s life,** and in the 
Psalter we find it on the frontispiece with David play- 
ing the harp.*® Of the three versions, all probably based 
on Early Christian models, the fresco offers the most 
classic and freely natural form, the Psalter the most 
schematic one. 

Another theme which may help us to locate the 
frescoes in time is the medallion bust of Christ with 
raised foreshortened right hand and a roll in his left. 
This frontal Christ is conceived in another way than 
the narrative scenes, although surely contemporary with 
them; it is, we may say, in an iconic rather than 
dramatic or episodic mode, and should be considered 
alongside the corresponding examples of the seventh to 
the tenth century to determine its historical position. 
It is practically ignored in Weitzmann’s book. 

He has also ignored the architectural form of the 
frescoes, their relation to the wall. Designed for this 
building, the scenes are laid out in an “unconstructive”’ 
manner which reminds us more of Early Christian, and 
particularly of Italian, wall painting than of Middle 
Byzantine monumental decoration. The fields of the 
Hetoimasia and the Magi are irregular segments; the 
circular medallions, the arches of the original windows, 
and the great arch of the inner apse wall break the 
horizontal lines of the frescoes, as in Rome, Ravenna, 
and Parenzo.”° Medallions are similarly inserted in the 


18. Omont, of.cit., pl. Lx. 

19. tbid., pl. 1. 

20. Examples in Sta. Maria Maggiore, Parenzo, S. Michele 
in Affricisco (Ravenna), and, in the eleventh century, in 
Galliano. 

21. Cf. Naples Baptistery, Wilpert, of.cit., 1, fig. 68, p. 216; 


narrative band in the early cycle of scenes from the 
infancy of Christ in Deir Abu Hennis in Egypt. 

Also neglected by Weitzmann is the painted decora- 
tion below the pictures—a design of simulated niches 
with shallow arch segments and curtains suspended 
from a rod on which stand paired doves, the whole 


surmounted by a cornice of dentellated joists in per-- 


spective and by a heavy, ornamented horizontal rod 
issuing from trumpet-like tubes; around this rod winds 
a ribbon or garland, as on the borders of Roman 
mosaics. Study of this decorative system will show, I 
believe, a close connection with Italian mural art of the 
fifth to the ninth century and with Carolingian works.”* 


If Weitzmann has failed to prove that the style of 
the frescoes was possible only in the tenth century, the 
arguments for a dating in the seventh still need the 
direct support of well-dated works of that period. There 
are, it is true, in S. Maria Antiqua frescoes of that time 
with astonishing classic qualities in the modeling and 
light and dark, especially in the heads. But these Roman 
paintings lack the landscape and architectural settings 
and the animated postures of Castelseprio. If contempo- 
rary with the latter, they belong to another tributary 
of the same classic stream—a current for which we 
have only indirect and approximate evidence. Perhaps 
the paintings of the eighth century in S. Maria Antiqua, 
like the Adoration of the Magi and David and Goliath, 
with their landscape backgrounds and graded sky color, 
are reduced versions of this more picturesque classic 
art. 

But is the absence of landscape and architecture and 
active figures in the seventh century paintings of S. 
Maria Antiqua a sufficient reason for doubting that a 
style like that of Castelseprio could have existed beside 
the classic style of the Roman frescoes? Weitzmann 
himself supposes that in the tenth century there were in 
Constantinople mosaics and frescoes of a style like that 
of Castelseprio besides the unclassic, iconic style of the 
surviving mosaics of Hagia Sophia. In the Paris Psalter 
there are miniatures with statuesque isolated figures on 
a gold ground and others with idyllic or dramatic 
figures set in landscapes; in the sixth century the same 
duality appears in the paintings of the Vienna Genesis 
and the Dioscurides. Another excellent example are the 
ivory consular diptychs with formalized, ceremonial, 
and emblematic figures above and circus games in a 
wholly different spirit below. It is a mistake to regard 
these opposed kinds of representation as personal or 
regional styles which necessarily imply different hands 
or places of origin. Although one or the other was 
favored in some centers and at certain moments, they 
were, in the late classic period, essentially modes— 
somewhat like the modes in music and the genres in 
poetry—which could be practiced by the same artist 


SS. Silvestro and Martino, Rome, ibid., 1, figs. 105-107, pl. 
206. For a Carolingian parallel in Switzerland, cf. the choir 
screen in Chur, S. Guyer, Die christlichen Denkmaler des ersten 
Jahrtausends in der Schweiz, Leipzig, 1907, figs. 20, 21 (rod 
with winding ribbon). 
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according to the subject-matter or the purpose of the 
work, just as an artist of the Italian Renaissance could 
paint isolated monumental figures and scenes of action 
against quite different backgrounds and with contrast- 
ing accents in expression and touch.** In Castelseprio 
we observe just this range of modes in the difference 


-between the narrative pictures and the Hetoimasia or 


the medallion with the head of Christ, the only frontal 
head in the entire fresco, a conception of icon-like 
character, subject perhaps to the spell of a venerated 
model. ‘The iconoclastic controversy may perhaps be 
regarded aesthetically as a conflict over the growing 
dominance of the latter mode in popular taste. 

Landscapes and views of buildings were surely more 
common in painting in the sixth to the eighth centuries 
than the surviving works suggest. The fortunately 
preserved examples in Damascus and Kuseir ’Amra 
were preceded by lost paintings of which we can form 
an idea through descriptions, like those of Gaza with 
their elaborate buildings, broad landscape, mountains, 
shepherds, flocks, and dogs, described in the sixth cen- 
tury by Procopius of Gaza.** Weitzmann mentions as 
evidence of the purity of classic tradition in Constanti- 
nople the remarkable silver vessels of the sixth and 
seventh centuries, decorated with pagan themes in 
landscape settings. Can we believe that this art had no 
counterpart in painting or died out completely before 
700? To judge from his account of the pavement 
mosaics of Antioch, which grow flatter, more schematic 
and Oriental in the sixth century, works like the minia- 
tures of the Syriac Bible in Paris (Bibl. nat., Ms. syr. 
341), the Damascus mosaics, and the frescoes of Kuseir 
*Amra could not have been created after these pave- 
ments. For the practice of landscape in Byzantium in 
the eighth century there is the testimony of the his- 
torians of the iconoclastic period: the emperors Leo III 
and Constantine V replaced religious paintings by land- 
scapes and scenes of warfare and hunting. We know 
nothing about their style, but is it likely that they were 
less classic in spirit than works made for the Moslems 
in the same period or than Carolingian paintings? Still, 
it must be said that we have no surviving works quite 
like Castelseprio from either the seventh or the tenth 
century. This is the real historical interest of the Italian 
frescoes—they offer something altogether unique and 
compel us to reconsider our ideas about early mediaeval 
art. 

The building, too, is unique. Its date must be very 
close to that of the frescoes, since these were painted on 
a layer of plaster which covered the entire inner wall, 
and the first coat that pointed up the rough masonry 
bears traces of the artist’s preliminary work, according 
to the observations of the Italian writers.** But although 
Chierici’s study was inconclusive, I think Weitzmann 
underestimates the significance of the architectural evi- 


22. On this concept of “modes,” see my article in Review 
of Religion, January 1944, pp. 181ff. 

23. Paul Friedlander, Spatantiker Gemdldezyklus in Gaza, 
Des Prokopius von Gaza Ekphrasis Eikonos, Vatican City, 
1939. The subject is the story of Hippolytus and Phaedra. 

24. Bognetti, et al., op.cét., pp. 543, 625ff.; cf. also Bog- 


dence in stressing this negative fact. The coarse masonry 
of the building, the complete absence of the vaults, 
niches, and articulation of the walls characteristic of 
the buildings of the Milanese region in the ninth and 
tenth centuries, the general use of the horseshoe form 
in the plan and in the arches, point to the seventh or 
eighth century. The fact that no exact parallel can be 
found should not surprise us; so little is preserved of 
the architecture of Lombardy from this time that any 
conclusion must be tentative. But the elements of the 
church may be compared with those of buildings of the 
seventh century in England and Spain; there are also 
similarities with churches of Asia Minor and Mesopo- 
tamia of the sixth to the ninth centuries.”° 

The inscription naming Ardericus, the archbishop of 
Milan between 938 and 945, which Weitzmann re- 
gards as a strong evidence for a date in the tenth 
century, seems to me to indicate the contrary. If the 
frescoes were made in the second quarter of the cen- 
tury, it would be surprising that a deacon appointed 
about 940 should scratch into the wall on the surface of 
these beautiful new frescoes a record of his appoint- 
ment. Weitzmann also feels this difficulty and therefore 
conjectures that the graffito was made a decade or two 
later in order to commemorate that occasion. But the 
now incomplete inscription (which calls the archbishop 
“Dominus,” as if he were still living) originally gave 
the day of the consecration; and the corresponding 
graffiti of the other consecrations, more completely 
preserved, also record the indictions—details which 
would be less available or relevant two decades after 
the event. 

We must observe, too, that if Weitzmann’s theory 
concerning the origin of the frescoes is correct, and if 
building and frescoes were made together, they could 
only have been created under this deacon, who would 
thus have to be the first deacon of this church. 

Let us try to reconstruct the situation as Weitzmann 
has imagined it. In 935 an embassy from Constanti- 
nople to Pavia arranged an alliance of the Byzantine 
emperor and the Lombard king against a rival Italian 
prince. In 942 a second embassy to Pavia proposed the 
marriage of Hugo’s daughter to a Greek prince. With 
one of these embassies came a great artist, a greater 
one than those of the same atelier who produced the 
miniatures of the Paris Psalter and the Joshua Roll for 
the imperial court. For some reason—it is useless to 
guess, there are so many untestable possibilities—this 
artist was sent by the Lombard king to a tiny village 
at the foothills of the Alps some thirty miles away, to 
decorate a little chapel, a coarsely constructed new 
building, without capitals, moldings, or carved orna- 
ment—the apse has not even a vault. All this happened 
between 935 and 944, for the marriage of the Lombard 
princess was never consummated, the emperor Ro- 


netti, of.cit., 1951, pp. 30, 39ff. 

25. A larger section of the original pavement has recently 
been uncovered—a geometrical ornament in black and white, 
common in Milan and Rome between the sixth and ninth cen- 
turies (Bognetti, of.cit., 1951, pl. x11, pp. 31ff.). 
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manus was deposed in December 944, a few months 
after the wedding, the friendly relations between Pavia 
and Byzantium lapsed forever, and the princess died 
in 949." The little chapel was now resplendent with the 
wonderful frescoes donated by the king—a cycle of 
frescoes unique in Italy. The deacon who was appointed 
during this period, the first deacon of the church, then 
took it upon himself to scratch (not to paint) on the 
fresco of the apse (in the curtained field which includes 
the throne and the book that Weitzmann interprets as 
essential parts of the dogmatic conception of the whole 
cycle) an inscription to the effect that he was ordained 
deacon on a particular day during the rule of Dominus 
Ardericus, archbishop of Milan—note that it is not the 
bishop of Pavia. Succeeding priests continued this prac- 
tice. We are accustomed to such graffiti in mediaeval 
village churches; but on the newly frescoed wall of an 
apse? Perhaps after some generations or centuries, 
hardly within a few years. It seems to me highly im- 
probable that the frescoes can date from the lifetime 
of the literate deacon who inscribed a record of his 
appointment on the precious paintings. Let us add 
finally that we are not at all sure that this is the oldest 
of the graffiti on that wall. 

This whole discussion of the graffiti ignores what is 
most important—the painted inscriptions of the frescoes 
themselves. They are of an uncial type that suggested 
a date in the sixth century to Professor Lowe, who 
judged the photographs at my request before he was 
acquainted with the problem of the frescoes. I do not 
insist upon this first impression of an expert in uncial 
writing; with all their painterly sketchiness and round- 
ness, the letters have touches compatible with a dating 
in the seventh or eighth century.** The problem re- 
quires further study. But Professor Weitzmann, who is 
aware of the strikingly early aspect of the painted in- 
scriptions and can cite no others like them in the tenth 
century, is content to say that painters often make in- 
scriptions in a style earlier than the bookhand of their 
own day. Here he forgets the principle he calls upon 
in his study of the paintings: that copied forms always 
contain traces of the style of the copyist’s time. This 
principle is evident in the capital letters of the legends 
in the miniatures of the Joshua Roll and the Paris 
Psalter, which are, I think, decidedly of the tenth cen- 
tury. For comparison with Castelseprio, he does not cite 
Latin painted inscriptions or uncial headings in manu- 
scripts of the tenth century but three undated Greek 
inscriptions in the mosaics in Hagia Sophia. None would 
be taken for writing of the sixth or seventh century, 
none is sufficiently like the writing in Castelseprio to 
provide a ground for its dating, and Weitzmann con- 
siders them to be of the ninth century. Regrettably, he 
reproduces no photographs of the inscriptions of Hagia 


26. Steven Runciman, The Emperor Romanus Lecapenus 
and His Reign, Cambridge, 1929, p. 196. 

27. E.g., the V-shaped strokes of the A cross the A. For a 
clearer reproduction of one of the inscriptions, see Bognetti, 
op.cit., 1951, pl. xi, fig. 3. 

28. H. Peirce and R. Tyler, L’art byzantin, Paris, 1934, 11, 
fig. 73b. 

29. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, 2. 


Sophia, although he does illustrate many works to sup- 
port his iconographic comparisons. 


The Italian editors gave great weight to the subject- 
matter of the frescoes, noting similar conceptions in 
works of the sixth, seventh, and early eighth centuries. 
Several scenes in Castelseprio resemble particularly those 
of §. Maria Antiqua and the lost mosaics of the oratory 
of Pope John VII at St. Peter’s in Rome (705-707). 
Professor Weitzmann has taken pains to challenge this 
argument from iconography by a study of the types in 
which he tries to prove their Middle Byzantine origin. 
He doubts, however, that iconography is as sure a clue 
to the date of a work as its style; a theme may be repre- 
sented for centuries in different styles with little or no 
change in the conception of the meaning. I believe that 
while this may be true for a particular subject, it is less 
likely for a whole cycle such as that in Castelseprio; 
where there are many themes, the contemporary in- 
terests and attitudes will tend to appear in at least a 
few details, even where an old cycle has been copied. 
Weitzmann’s study shows in a number of elements con- 
siderable differences between the seventh and elevy- 
enth centuries in the iconography of the Virgin and the 
infancy of Christ. Since the conception is never quite 
stable and several variants exist side by side all through 
this long period, the judgment that a cycle is early or 
late depends on the weighing of the similarities and 
differences. I feel that in looking for parallels Weitz- 
mann disregards too often the earlier examples. I shall 
comment on the single subjects, adding my own obser- 
vations to those already made by d’Arzago and Weitz- 
mann. 

Annunciation: Weitzmann cites no example before 
the eleventh century of the maid behind the Virgin in 
this scene, an element foreign to older Byzantine art. 
She appears on the gold encolpium from Adana in the 
museum of Istanbul (sixth or seventh century) ;** the 
Genoels-Elderen ivory in Brussels (German, late eighth 
century) ;*° the silver case of the enamel cross in the 
Sancta Sanctorum treasure in Rome (Italian, early 
ninth century);°° and on a number of Carolingian 
works.** In the Brussels ivory the architectural setting 
is also interesting for the type in the fresco. The im- 
portance of the Parenzo mosaics of the Annunciation 
and Visitation (sixth century) for Castelseprio is under- 
estimated by Weitzmann. For the persistence in North 
Italian art of the unusual elevated position of the angel, 
we have the drawing in the sacramentary of Ivrea (ca. 
1000).°” 

Visitation: Weitzmann admits a close parallel to the 
embracing women in a fresco of the eighth century in 
the cemetery of S. Valentino in Rome. Here, as in 
Castelseprio, Elizabeth feels the Virgin’s womb. But 


30. H. Grisar, Die rémische Kapelle Sancta Sanctorum und 
ihr Schatz, Freiburg i. Br., 1908, figs. 36-39. 

31. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, 5, 72, 75, 95- 
For a late Byzantine example, cf. Omont, of.cit., pl. xCv, 17— 
Paris gr. 54, the Gospels in Greek and Latin. 

32. Luigi Magnani, Le miniature del sacramentario d’lvrea, 
Vatican City, 1934, pl. XII. 
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Weitzmann fails to analyze the elements of the re- 
semblance, for he regards as the closest parallel a Greek 
miniature in Paris gr. 510 (ca. 880) which lacks this 
significant, traditional gesture of Elizabeth. He ignores 
the fact that precisely this gesture occurs in the Genoels- 
Elderen ivory, which also includes the servant in the 
Annunciation, and in other Western works.®** The 
example he illustrates from a Byzantine ivory (fig. 52) 
does not show the same gesture. 

Trial by Water: The closest parallels, as d’Arzago 
has shown, are in the tenth century frescoes of Cappa- 
docia (Qeledjlar, Toqale) where the priest offers the 
water in a beaker. This theme occurs in a number of 
ivories of the sixth century from the Syro-Palestinian 
and Egyptian milieu, but in a simpler form. ‘The Cappa- 
docian frescoes, according to Millet and de Jerphanion, 
the two scholars who have studied them most carefully 
(independently of the present problem), reproduce 
older Near Eastern types in a conservative way. Weitz- 
mann thinks the model of the Cappadocian artists came 
from Censtantinople. This is possible; but we are given 
no reason to regard the example in Castelseprio as a 
post-iconoclastic type. Its architecture is unique among 
all the versions of the scene. 

Joseph’s Dream: Weitzmann finds “the closest 
parallel” in a Middle Byzantine lectionary, Dionysiu 
Ms. 740, and thus offers us a disconcerting criterion 
of similarity. The bare scene in the miniature lacks the 
architecture and landscape that appear in Castelseprio 
and the figures are conceived rather differently, the 
angel having little of the mobility and eagerness of the 
Italian example. In the miniature he stands beside 
Joseph; in the fresco he rushes in, flying. Joseph in the 
manuscript lies with his left thigh completely masked by 
the foreshortening; in Castelseprio his thigh is drawn 
out and fully visible, parallel to the other leg. The 
miniature is a reduced form of the type we see in the 
fresco; it is no more relevant than the fresco of the 
sixth century in Deir Abu Hennis in Egypt, where the 
two figures are set in architecture. Weitzmann thinks 
that the landscape in Castelseprio is a Middle Byzantine 
classicizing insertion, or rather substitution, for the 
architectural background of this scene in Early Christian 
art; but the scene is also set in a landscape in Paris, 
Bibl. nat., Ms. copte 13, a manuscript of the twelfth 
century in which the frequent landscapes hardly depend 
on the influence of Middle Byzantine art but reflect 
Early Christian models. Here, too, the angel flies above 
Joseph. 


33. cf. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, 2, 95; 
Amiens, Bibl. municipale, Ms. 18, Psalter from Corbie, ca. 
800, initial of “Ad te levavi.” There is perhaps an older ex- 
ample in a Coptic embroidery (Dalton, Byzantine Art and 
Archaeology, Oxford, 1911, fig. 379), but it is unclear. 

34. N. P. Kondakoff, Ikonografia Bogomateri, St. Peters- 
burg, 1914, I, fig. 115. 

35- A. Boinet, La miniature carolingienne, Paris, 1913, pls. 
VIII B, XIII B, XVII A, XIX A, etc. 

36. Peirce and Tyler, of.cit., 11, pl. 160b; for the Caro- 
lingian date, see E. Gombrich, “Eine verkannte karolingische 
Pyxis,” Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, 
N.F., Vil, 1933, Pp. 1-14. 
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Journey to Bethlehem: Weitzmann cites the turned 
head of the Virgin, which represents her conversation 
with Joseph as described in the apocryphal gospel of the 
pseudo-Matthew, as a distinctive feature of the Cappa- 
docian frescoes and the late Byzantine mosaic of Kahrie 
Djami. But he ignores this detail in a work of the sixth 
century—the Stroganoff ivory—though it is included 
among his examples of the subject. This ivory shares 
other elements with the fresco: Joseph’s mantle hangs 
from his left arm as in Castelseprio, and the ass is very 
similar to the creature in the fresco.** We may note 
that the rare landscape and buildings of this scene recur 
in the version in Deir Abu Hennis and in a later Italian 
ivory in Salerno, already cited by d’Arzago. 

An interesting detail is the gem-like disk at the crown 
of the arched portal in this scene. There are examples 
in Roman art, but we are also reminded of the gemmed 
arches in Carolingian manuscripts of the Ada School.*° 

Nativity: The scene is obviously like the version in 
the lost mosaic of the oratory of John VII in Rome, 
which combines the birth, the bathing of the Child, the 
midwife with the miraculously withered arm, and the 
Annunciation to the Shepherds. There are many Middle 
Byzantine images of the Nativity with the bathing and 
the shepherds, but none is so close to Castelseprio as the 
mosaic of John VII and none includes the miracle of 
the doubting midwife. The latter theme does not occur 
even in Cappadocia which preserves old types and 
where the Greek inscription for one of the nurses is 
HMEA, which reappears in Castelseprio in Latin as the 
name of the doubting midwife. Weitzmann neverthe- 
less makes a heroic effort to save this fresco for Middle 
Byzantine art. He is happy to discover a later example 
of the midwife in the twelfth century bronze door of 
Benevento—an Italian work which he thinks is under 
strong Byzantine influence. But he overlooks that she is 
not clearly the subject of the miracle and does not sup- 
port a withered arm as does the apocryphal Salome of 
the Castelseprio fresco, the mosaic of John VII, the 
contemporary frescoes in $. Maria Antiqua and S. 
Valentino in Rome, and the ivories of the sixth and 
seventh centuries. In Benevento the woman’s arms are 
both extended like the arms of the angels beside her; 
the original meaning has been weakened or lost. The 
true theme survived into Carolingian art,*° but already 
in the fresco of the tenth century in S. Maria in Pallara 
the gesture is less precise than in Castelseprio and the 
early examples.*’ That the Virgin in S§. Maria Antiqua 


37. Wilpert, op.cit., 11, p. 756, fig. 321. On the Hildesheim 
Bronze Door (ca. 1015), the woman beside the Virgin in the 
Nativity exposes her open left hand; in the Autun Sacra- 
mentary (Boinet, of.cit., pl. xL1), she simply extends one arm; 
in the St. Mary Shrine in the Aachen Domschatz, one of the 
midwives bathing the Child has her right arm in a sling. 
An independent interpretation of the text of the pseudo- 
Matthew in a fourteenth century North Italian miniature 
(Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana, Ms. L 58 sup.) shows the mid- 
wife (“Solome”) with paralyzed arm flexed at the elbow 
and wrist. The same gesture as in Benevento occurs in an ivory 
in the Museo Civico Bologna (eighth century? ——H. Graeven, 
Friihchristliche und mittelalterliche Elfenbeinwerke aus Samim- 
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raises her hand to the stricken midwife, while in Castel- 
seprio her hand is relaxed, is for Weitzmann a reason 
for separating these works; but he says nothing of the 
fact that the Virgin’s hand is also relaxed in this episode 
of the midwife in Bawit, in the oratory of John VII, 
on the Maximianus Chair, and on ivories in London 
and Manchester. On the other hand, I may note that 
Semele, in the lost classical composition of the Birth 
of Dionysus which Weitzmann ingeniously compares 
with the Virgin of Castelseprio, also raises her hand. 

To strengthen the tenuous comparison with Middle 
Byzantine art, he characterizes the infant Christ of the 
bathing scene in the fresco as “a real babe, just like the 
infant Dionysus” on a Roman sarcophagus which he 
reproduces (fig. 48), whereas in the oratory of John 
VII and in S. Valentino the Child is a more formalized 
vertical figure, partly submerged, aware of his divine 
mission, and so forth. The truth is that the infant Christ 
in Castelseprio is one of the most formal of all, and in 
the mosaic of John VII, of which an original fragment 
with the Child and nurse is preserved, he grasps her 
arm and turns his head; at any rate, the bathing Child 
in Castelseprio is much closer to these works of the early 
eighth century than to the supposed classic model where 
the Child lies in the arms of the nurse, outside the basin 
(as in Kahrie Djami). We may also mention the fact 
that the scene of the bath occurs three times in the 
Utrecht Psalter,** and the posture of Christ there is 
quite as in our fresco. The bathing of Christ, unmen- 
tioned in the gospels and apocrypha, probably goes back 
to Palestinian tradition. In the late seventh century, the 
Western pilgrim, Arculf, was shown in Bethlehem the 
water of Christ’s first bath. 

Of some interest for the style of Castelseprio is the 
arched form of the back of the standing midwife in the 
bathing scene. Her posture has a decidedly mediaeval 
aspect; it recalls to us both Carolingian art*® and certain 
figures of the sixth and seventh centuries in the Near 
East (Codex Rossanensis, Syrian silver); but the strict 
profile of her head suggests a more classic style. 

Important for Weitzmann’s theory of the Middle 
Byzantine origin of the Nativity scene is the position 
of Joseph who sits with his back to Mary. He believes 
that in the pre-Macedonian period, Joseph always faces 
the Virgin in the Nativity. While this is true for the 
very early examples, there is—prior to the Macedonian 
dynasty—the opposite testimony of Carolingian art, in 
which works probably copied from older models show 
Joseph with his back to the Virgin, e.g., the Drogo 


lungen in Italien, Rome, 1900, no. 6), and a Carolingian 
ivory in Munich (Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, 
67a). 

38. DeWald, of.cit., pls. LXVIII, LXXX, CXXXIX. 

39. cf. David in the Anointing scene, St. Gall, Ms. 22 
(Boinet, of.cit., pl. cxLv), and God in the Creation page of 
the S. Paolo f.l.m. Bible (ibid., pl. cxx11 B). For a Byzantine 
parallel of more naturalistic type, cf. the ivory box in Sens 
(Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Byzantinische Elfenbeinskulp- 
turen, pl. 75, no. 124 p, t). Related to the more mediaeval 
conception is the Widow of Zarephath in the painting of 
Elijah’s miracle in the Dura synagogue. 

40. Boinet, op.cit., pl. LXXxIx A. 
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Sacramentary.*° Joseph sits with his back to the Virgin 
in a Greek uncial fragment of the ninth or tenth cen- 
tury (Berlin, Staatsbibl., Hamilton Ms. 246) which 
Weitzmann has elsewhere judged to be a copy of an 
early model.** The similar position of Joseph in the 
Cappadocian frescoes may also reproduce an old type. 
Weitzmann insists further on the fact that in Castel- 
seprio Joseph not only sits with his back to Mary but 
turns his head, as in the mosaic of Daphni at the end of 
the eleventh century. This interesting peculiarity seems 
to me less indicative than he supposes. I am not con- 
vinced that Joseph, who “is turning his back to the 
Virgin” in sorrow because he realizes “he is not the 
child’s father,” reverses his glance in order to witness 
the miracle of the Incarnation. The complex posture of 
Joseph may be compared with the prophet Habakkuk in 
the sixth century mosaic of Hosios David in Salonica;*? 
he too sits in a landscape, within the profile of a rock, 
and holds his hand near his face. In the fifth century 
mosaic of the Presentation in the Temple in S. Maria 
Maggiore, the standing Joseph has his back to the 
Virgin, but turns his head to see her. The bathing Christ 
Child in the mosaic of John VII turns his head away 
from the midwife whose arms he grasps. On an Early 
Christian ivory plaque in Manchester, Joseph stands 
behind the Virgin in the Nativity and turns his head 
toward her.** We are dealing with a classical device 
of contrapposto, which has both a formal and expressive 
significance, and which was probably applied to the 
sitting Joseph in the Nativity before the Middle Byzan- 
tine period. In Castelseprio the divided posture of Joseph 
seems to serve as a compositional link between the 
Nativity and the Annunciation to the Shepherds. In 
asserting that this figure is like the one in Daphni and 
therefore belongs to Middle Byzantine art, Weitzmann 
overlooks that in Daphni Joseph’s legs are crossed and 
his right arm is in a mantle sling, unlike the Joseph in 
the fresco, who is in these respects more like the Joseph 
in Carolingian art.“* On the other hand, the crossing of 
the legs in Daphni might well come from an early 
source, for it already appears in the Athelstan Psalter 
(ca. 930).* 

Concerning the Shepherds, Weitzmann accepts the 
view of Millet that the association of this episode with 
the Nativity, as it occurs in Castelseprio, is unknown 
before the Middle Byzantine period. This statement 
must be corrected: the two scenes, separated by a rock, 
are found together in one field in the mosaic in the 
oratory of John VII, which is known to us through old 


41. Die byzantinische Buchmalerei des 1X. und X. Jahrhun- 
derts, Berlin, 1935, fig. 448. 

42. Peirce and Tyler, of.cit., 11, figs. 65, 66. Morey dates 
it in the seventh century. 

43. Dalton, of.cit., fig. 114. Cf. also a Carolingian ivory 
in London (Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, 14) 
where the Virgin in the Nativity turns her head to see the 
child; and a lost sarcophagus where the Virgin turns her head 
away from the Child (Le Blant, Les sarcophages chrétiens 
de la Gaule, Paris, 1886, p. 53). 

44. E.g., the ivory in London, Goldschmidt, of.cit., 1, 14. 

45. E. G. Millar, English Illuminated Manuscripts, Paris, 
1926, pl. 2. 
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drawings; ** they are joined also, but without the rock, 
in Carolingian manuscripts from ‘Tours—the Priim 
Gospels and the Sacramentary of Marmoutiers in 
Autun.*? In the latter the angel, with a long wand, 
flies above the shepherds, and there is a great star in the 
sky. In the Drogo Sacramentary the Nativity, the Bath- 
ing of the Infant, and the Shepherds appear together in 
one initial, although without angel or rock.** 

In discussing the types of the two shepherds, Weitz- 
mann overlooks some early examples that resemble 
Castelseprio: on one of the Monza phials is the old 
shepherd, bearded and bald, lying on the ground;*° on 
the Adana encolpium there are two shepherds, one 
standing and one on the ground, as in the fresco.*” ‘The 
reclining shepherd with his arm bent over his head 
recalls the description of a reclining servant in a paint- 
ing of about 500 in Gaza described by Procopius;”* 
a reclining shepherd with raised, bent arm is represented 
in the Annunciation to the Shepherds beside the Nativity 
on a Carolingian ivory in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum,”? which probably reproduces an Early Christian 
model. 

Before leaving the Nativity I wish to discuss a small 
detail, ignored by Weitzmann, but of great interest for 
the problem of the frescoes. In the bathing scene, the 
arms of the cross at the Child’s head project beyond 
the translucent nimbus, as if issuing from its edge or 
set behind the nimbus. Grabar has observed that this is 
an un-Byzantine feature found also in Carolingian and 
Ottonian art.®* It occurs, however, in the Cotton 
Genesis, a Greek manuscript of about 500,°* and there 
is a variant form—the cross with a double traverse set 
in the nimbus and projecting from it—in a Byzantine 
miniature of the tenth century in Athens.°°® In these 
two Greek examples the cross is a solid, material object; 
in Castelseprio, as in the early Carolingian examples, 
it is a thin line, an effect more suggestive of the 
luminous and emanatory than of the instrument of the 
Crucifixion. It resembles the rays around the nimbus 
of the phoenix in Roman and Early Christian art and 


46. Reproduced in Bognetti, Chierici, d’Arzago, of.cit., 
pl. Lxx1, c; see also Bognetti, of.cit., 1951, pp. 55, 56, for a 
detailed criticism of Weitzmann on this point. 

47. Boinet, op.cit., pl. XXXVII A, XLI A. 

48. sbid., pl. A. 

49. Garrucci, Storia dell’ arte cristiana, pl. 433, no. 7. 

50. Peirce and Tyler, of.cit., 11, fig. 73b. 

51. Friedlander, of.cit., pp. 47ff. and pl. x1. Cf. also the 
shepherd in the mosaic of S. Aquilino, Milan (Wilpert, of.cit., 
1, figs. 77, 78, pp. 264, 265). 

52. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, 14. 

53. Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Vie pér., XXXVII, 1950, p. 112. 
As does Weitzmann, Professor Grabar believes that the frescoes 
belong to the Macedonian renaissance, like the Paris Psalter, 
but are a little earlier. In addition to the example of the cross 
nimbus reproduced by Grabar (a miniature in Morgan Li- 
brary, Ms. 780, Salzburg, eleventh century), we may cite the 
Stuttgart Psalter, fol. 28 (ed. E. T. DeWald); Paris, Bibl. 
nat., Ms. lat. 8850, fol. 180v (Miracle at Cana), Boinet, 
op.cit., pl. xx11; and Diisseldorf, fragment (Reims school), 
reproduced in the Catalogue of the Bern Exhibition, Kunst des 
friihen Mittelalters, 1949, pl. 5. The projecting cross of 
broader form occurs in Paris, Bibl. nat., Ms. lat. 8850, fol. 124 
(with rays), Gerona Beatus, frontispiece, fol. 2v (975), and 
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also certain representations of the sun.”° In a sermon on 
the Nativity attributed to an early Christian author, 
Saint Zeno of Verona, Christ is likened to the sun and 
the apostles are twelve rays.°’ Was the use of such a 
cross nimbus in the Nativity perhaps influenced by the 
apocryphal account of the great light in the cave at the 
moment of Christ’s birth? His halo corresponds broadly 
to the unusual pattern of the bands of light issuing from 
the nimbed star in the form of a cross above the scene. 
But the same cross nimbus appears on Christ in the 
frescoes of the Magi and the Presentation as well, and 
is therefore not to be explained by a particular episode. 
An alternative explanation suggests itself: in all these 
scenes the cross is formed by three rays—one is natu- 
rally reminded of the Trinity and one is led to ask 
whether the form of the cross nimbus, a circle of light 
from which issue three rays of light, may not have some 
theological basis. Is it perhaps an attempt to symbolize 
the divine nature or the Godhead in an image of the 
human Christ? In the writings of the pseudo-Dionysius 
the Areopagite, a Syrian mystic (ca. 500), the Godhead 
is often described through metaphors of light and 
emanation as the “superessential ray,” “an originating 
beam,” and “an overflowing radiance,” and the persons 
of the Trinity as emanating essences from an undif- 
ferentiated superessence, like “‘different flames in the 
same indivisible brightness.” God is a light that is multi- 
plied without loss of unity and pours forth without 
diminution; in heaven the saved will contemplate his 
“visible Theophany” amidst “blinding blissful impul- 
sions of His dazzling rays.”°* These conceptions of the 
pseudo-Dionysius, whose writings are so rich in imagery 
of light, were known in Italy in the seventh century, 
when his writings were quoted by Pope Martin I 
(649); about 758 a copy of his books was sent to Pepin 
by Pope Paul. Whether the origin of the radiant cross 
of the halo of Christ had to do with the theological 
controversies over the dual nature of Christ is a ques- 
tion for investigation. The Roman Council of 649, 


directed by Pope Martin I with the support of Greek 


in a fresco of the ninth century in the Sacro Speco in Subiaco 
(Toesca, Storia dell? arte italiana, 1, fig. 240). 

54. Omont, of.cit., plate facing p. 4 (Peiresc) and in the 
Creation of Eve. 

55. Weitzmann, Die byzantinische Buchmalerei, fig. 381 
(National Library, Ms. 211). In a Byzantine ivory in Lon- 
don, the projecting cross is a modern restoration (Goldschmidt 
and Weitzmann, of.cit., 11, pl. L11). 

56. Coins of Antoninus Pius, Calendar of 354 (Strzygowski, 
Die Calenderbilder des Chronographen vom Jahre 354, 1888, 
pl. 1x), painting in apse of chapel in Catacomb of Massimo 
(Grabar, Martyrium, 1946, pl. x1x); for the sun with rays, 
cf. Cosmas Indicopleustes, Vatican Library, Ms. gr. 699 (ed. 
Stornajolo, 1908, pl. 51—rays inside medallion at the head, 
rays outside medallion below the bust), and the Calendar of 
354 (Strzygowski, of.cit., pl. x11). In the Castelseprio 
frescoes and the Stuttgart Psalter, the rays end in a tiny 
transverse stroke; but this element is not found in the Soissons 
Gospels (Paris, Bibl. nat., Ms. lat. 8850). 

57. Pat. lat., x1, col. 417 (lib. 1, tract. ix). 

58. De divinis nominibus, 1, 2, 43 "1, 4, 113 IV, 4, 6. I 
follow the translation by C. E. Rolt, Dionysius the Areopagite 
on Divine Names and the Mystical Theology, S.P.C.K., Lon- 
don, 1920. 
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monks and priests, many of them refugees from the 
East, in opposition to both the Monophysites and the 
discreetly orthodox Byzantine emperor, accepted as a 
dogma the doctrine of dyothelitism or two wills and 
two operations in the incarnate Christ—a sharpened 
distinction between the human and divine natures, 
designed perhaps as a means of extending the influence 
of Rome in the Eastern church.** In this controversy 
the intellectual leader of the Dyothelites was Maximus 
Confessor (¢ 662), the greatest Greek theologian and 
philosopher of the century, a disciple and commentator 
of the pseudo-Dionysius in other matters as well and, 
with the latter, the chief source of the great Carolingian 
thinker, John the Scot (Eriugena), who translated both 
Greek authors, aiming like them at a suprarational 
knowledge of God through theophanies and divine 
illumination. 

Adoration of the Magi: Weitzmann admits that the 
type of the Magi, with their Persian costumes and their 
grouping in depth, is pre-iconoclastic, that the seated 
Joseph has a unique parallel in an Early Christian ivory 
—the cover of the Etzschmiadzin Gospels—and that 
the isolation of this subject as a separate scene is rare in 
Middle Byzantine art, where the Magi are usually part 
of the Nativity. Of the Virgin elevated on a rock above 
the other figures he knows only the example on the 
door of S. Sabina in Rome (ca. 500); but he observes 
that her seat is raised on a podium rather than on a rock 
and is therefore not a true parallel to the fresco. This 
podium looks to me like a stratified, stepped rock forma- 
tion. If Weitzmann then proceeds to mention as a more 
relevant parallel the Virgin sitting on a rock in the 
Menologium of Basil II (975-1024), where she is on 
the same level as the Magi, I may be allowed to cite an 
Early Christian sarcophagus in Arles® where the Virgin 
sits similarly on a rock in this scene. (Weitzmann 
states that “in early Christian times the Virgin always 
sits either on a throne with a back or at least on a 
chair,” p. 60.) But equally important is the elevated 
Virgin before the Magi in the Drogo Sacramentary” 
and in a Carolingian ivory**—in the latter her throne 
is set on a rock. As an evidence that the conception of 
Castelseprio, with the Virgin in a landscape and with 
an architectural setting, existed as a separate theme at 
a time when the Magi still wore the robes of the Early 


59. A. Harnack, History of Dogma, London, 1898, Iv, p. 
258. 

60. Garrucci, op.cit., pl. 317, no. 4. 

61. The conception in Castelseprio may be related to an 
Early Christian type of the Nativity, as in the ivory diptych in 
the Cathedral of Milan, in which both Joseph and Mary are 
sitting on rocks (A. Haseloff, Pre-Romanesque Sculpture in 
Italy, Florence, n.d., pl. 21). 

62. Boinet, op.cit., pl. LXxx1x B. In an initial in the Psalter, 
Boulogne 20, the Magi raise their gifts to the Virgin and 
Child who are elevated above their heads. 

63. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen, op.cit., 1, 118. 

64. G. Ladner, “Die italienische Malerei im XI. Jahrhun- 
dert,” Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, 
V, 1931, p. 40, fig. 8 (Ms. 99 H). 

65. Examples in Kondakoff, of.cit., 1, figs. 20 (Lateran), 
21 (Tolentino), 26 (relief in Carthage). 

66. Wilpert, of.cit., 1, p. 390, fig. 128. 


Christian period, there is the fine drawing in a Homili- 
ary of 1072 in Monte Cassino;** here the Magi still 
wear their archaic Persian hats and robes and are 
grouped in depth as in pre-iconoclastic examples. If 
copied from a Byzantine work, this drawing preserves 
a very old model which is one of the closest of all I have 
seen to Castelseprio. The architecture and trees of the 
fresco are no Middle Byzantine insertions; they appear 
in this subject on early Western sarcophagi.*® Also 
common in Early Christian art in the West is the move- 
ment of the second Magus who turns his head to speak 
to the third.® Besides the mosaic of the oratory of 
John VII, there are examples on sarcophagi in Ravenna 
and Tolentino,” and in ivories in Florence, Milan, 
and London.® 

We may note here that the unusual headdress of the 
Magi in the fresco is based on Iranian costumes of the 
late Parthian period. The high hat has a vertical orna- 
mental stripe, and a slender band or strap hangs from 
the lower edge along the side of the face down to the 
jaw. Related forms may be seen in the portraits of 
Parthian kings on their coins.°* The last ruler to wear 
such a headdress is Ardashir I, the founder of the 
Sassanian dynasty (A.D. 226);*° he abandoned it soon 
for the tiara with the mural crown. The high hat worn 
by attendants in later Sassanian images lacks the orna- 
ment and the hanging strap. The conception of the 
Magi’s hats may go back then to an original work of 
the third century A.D. 

Presentation in the Temple: The painting seems to 
represent not so much the Presentation, which requires 
an altar, but the Hypapante or Purification of the Vir- 
gin and the Meeting with Simeon in the Temple.” 
Yet the gestures agree better with a Presentation. The 
setting is clearly an interior, a great apsidal space with 
a conch and two openings. Weitzmann explains these 
openings of the niche as “remnants of a stage archi- 
tecture” which the painter “associated with the idea 
of an apse of a church, in spite of the openings in the 
wall which are irreconcilable with a church building.” 
There may be some elements of stage architecture here, 
but openings in an apse are a well-known feature of 
Early Christian basilicas, especially where these ad- 
joined a martyrium, to which direct access from the 
apse was necessary. A lampadarium in the shape of 


67. Kondakoff, of.cit., 1, figs. 18, 21; H. Kehrer, Die 
heiligen drei Kénige in Literatur und Kunst, Leipzig, 1909, 
ul, fig. 29. 

68. Kehrer, of.cit., 11, fig. 16 (London) ; Kondakoff, of.cit., 
1, figs. 32-34 (Florence pyxis), and 112 (Milan ivory). Cf. 
also the silver case of the enameled cross in the Sancta Sancto- 
rum, Rome (Grisar, 0f.cit., figs. 36-39). 

69. A Survey of Persian Art (ed. A. U. Pope and P. Acker- 
man), London and New York, 1938, Iv, pls. 141 J, K, Q; 143 
T; 144 X. 

70. ibid., pl. 251 B. Note the hats, high but without straps, 
in the Adana encolpium, Paris, Bibl. nat., Ms. copte 13, fol. 
6, and Monte Cassino, Ms. 99 H. 

71. cf. Dorothy C. Shorr, “The Iconographic Develop- 
ment of the Presentation in the Temple,” ART BULLETIN, 
XXVIII, 1946, pp. 17ff. The distinction between the two scenes 
is clear in Vatican Library, Ms. lat. 39, where both scenes are 
represented (fols. 43v, 44). 
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a basilica, once in the Basilewski Collection, reproduces 
an apse with three large openings; and an actual ex- 
ample survives in the church of St. George in Naples.” 
There were also openings in the apse of S$. Maria Mag- 
giore in Rome leading to a kind of gynecaeum. One 
should consider, too, the possibility that the painter in 
Castelseprio had in mind the openings of the choir 
space before the apse. But whatever the ultimate origin 
of the setting, it is probably no insertion of the tenth 
century, for a similar niche space with two openings 
and a conch serves as the background of the Wedding 
at Cana in the fresco of Deir Abu Hennis."* 

Weitzmann would also derive from Middle By- 
zantine practice the two figures, probably the Virgin 
and angel of the Annunciation, painted on the span- 
drels of the niche. But their history may be traced far 
beyond the tenth century—beginning with a Greek 
page of the Nativity in Berlin (already mentioned 4 
propos the type of Joseph), which Weitzmann in an- 
other book has judged to be a work based on old 
models (it has uncial writing of the ninth or tenth cen- 
tury);"* in a Carolingian manuscript of the Ada 
school;*® to the still older figures in the spandrels of 
Syriac canon tables of the sixth century; beyond these, 
to the spandrel figures in the Calendar of 354;°° and 
earlier still in the frescoes of the synagogue of Dura 
(A.D. 245) where Victories stand at the haunches of a 
doorway 

A detail of this setting in Castelseprio that has yet 
to be investigated is the little cross that hangs from the 
conch, an unusual element which might help us to date 
the work. Although the suspension of the cross in the 
apse is more typical of the pre-Carolingian period— 
the standing cross replaces it after this time—there is 
evidence for the persistence of the older practice as 
late as the eleventh century.’* The cross in Castelseprio, 
though faintly preserved, resembles in its type and pro- 
portions the cross of Adaloald in the Monza treasure,”® 
perhaps more closely several crosses of the eighth cen- 
tury, among them examples in Italian stonework.*° 

Also unusual are the steps behind or beside Simeon, 


72. R. de Lasteyrie, L’architecture religieuse en France a 
Pépoque romane, 2nd ed., Paris, 1929, pp. 91, 92. 

73. Morey, Early Christian Art, fig. 75, no. 2. Something 
of the tradition of the architectural setting in Castelseprio has 
perhaps survived in the Presentation scene in Magliano 
Pecorareccio, late eleventh century (Wilpert, of.cit., 11, p. 
762). 

74. See note 41. 

75. Boinet, of.cit., pls. xx1-xx111 (Gospels of St. Médard 
de Soissons, Paris, Bibl. nat., Ms. lat. 8850). 

76. Strzygowski, of.cit., pl. 1x. 

77. Count Du Mesnil du Buisson, Les peintures de la syna- 
gogue de Doura-Europos, Rome, 1939, p. 33, fig. 29. 

78. J. Braun, Das christliche Altargerat, Munich, 1932, pp. 
467ff. 

79. Cabrol, Dictionnaire d’archéologie et de liturgie chré- 
tienne, s.v. “Croix,” 111, 2, fig. 3379; for a photograph, see 
Barbagallo, Storia universale, Il medioevo, Turin, 1935, 11, 
p- 141; for reproductions of the cross in the fresco, see Bog- 
netti, et al., op.cit., pls. LVII-LIx. 

80. Cross in Tournai (Cabrol, of.cit., 11, 2, fig. 3410), 
which has the twin terminal knobs at the ends of the cross, 
lacking in the Monza Cross. These knobs are a typical By- 
zantine form in the sixth century, although found on crosses 
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but without an altar. They occur in the same scene, 
again without the altar, in a Byzantine portable mosaic 
of the fourteenth century in Florence.** From how 
old a model this feature derives is uncertain. We may 
refer to a similar structure in the scene of an apostle 
baptizing in Paris gr. 510.°* The type in Castelseprio 
suggests the stepped sanctuaries and altars of the Old 
Orient, particularly in Asia Minor.** 

Another rare detail in this subject is the conception 
of Simeon with one hand uncovered. Weitzmann con- 
siders this altogether un-Byzantine; but Mrs. Dorothy 
Shorr, in her valuable study of the Presentation, has 
reproduced an example from the Karahissar Gospels 
in Leningrad (ca. 1265).** There is also a parallel in 
Carolingian art; in the Drogo Sacramentary® the 
right hand of Simeon appears to be unveiled. The 
singularity of this detail in Castelseprio will seem less 
significant, perhaps, if we observe that it occurs in other 
subjects. In a mosaic of the eleventh century in Hagia 
Sophia, Justinian offers the church to the Virgin and 
Christ with one veiled and one bare hand. It is com- 
mon in Italian art of the sixth century to represent 
figures offering objects to Christ, or simply holding 
them in Christ’s presence, with one hand unveiled. 
The books are held in one veiled hand on the Maxi- 
mianus Throne and Justinian presents the gold vessel 
similarly in S. Vitale, and the angels beside Christ 
in the Codex Amiatinus (ca. 700) carry a scepter or 
wand in the unveiled hand.*° 

For the Middle Byzantine character of the whole 
scene, Weitzmann reproduces (fig. 68) a miniature of 
ca, 1300 in a Greek-Latin Psalter from Cyprus (Berlin, 
Kupferstichkab., Cod. 78 A.g, fol. 265r) as a decisive 
evidence. There Anna stands behind a block, a sort 
of repoussoir in the foreground, as in Castelseprio; 
the gesture of the Child, extending his hand to Simeon, 
is also like that in the fresco. This is an exciting dis- 
covery, especially since the manuscript is a Psalter of 
the so-called monastic-theological type in which one has 
tried to distinguish various historical strata, before and 
after iconoclasm. Weitzmann thinks this miniature 


of different type and proportions from the one in the fresco 
(cf. the Stroganoff silver dish, Diehl, Manuel d’art byzantin, 
1925, 1, fig. 160; the Cyprus silver treasure, Dalton, of.cit., 
figs. 357, 360; wooden beams of Hagia Sophia, N. Aberg, 
The Occident and the Orient in the Seventh Century, Part 1: 
Lombard Italy, Stockholm, 1945, fig. 53; a cross from 
Akhmim in Mainz, W. F. Volbach, Metallarbeiten des christ- 
lichen Kultes, Mainz, 1921, pl. v1). In Castelseprio, the 
knobbed ends project further, like the spiral finials of the 
crosses on the stone chancels of the eighth century, though not 
clearly spiral-shaped as in the latter (see G. T. Rivoira, 
Lombardic Architecture, Oxford, 1933, 1, pp. 177, 180, 181). 
Cf. also the cross represented on the altar in the silver container 
in the Sancta Sanctorum treasure (Haseloff, of.cit., pl. 57). 

81. M. Muratoff, La pittura bizantina, Rome, n.d., pl. 
CCXLI. 

82. Omont, of.cit., pl. 

83. K. Galling, Der Altar in den Kulturen des alten Orients, 
Berlin, 1925, pl. 16. 

84. ART BULLETIN, XXVIII, 1946, fig. 20, facing p. 30. 

85. Boinet, of.cit., pl. LXxxIx C. 

86. E. H. Zimmermann, Die vorkarolingischen Miniaturen, 
Berlin, 1916, pl. 222. 
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must be copied from a tenth century model. But why 
not from a model that in turn repeats a type of the 
sixth or seventh century? Such repoussoir blocks oc- 
cur in the Joshua Roll and the Octateuchs, not as fresh 
insertions but as elements taken from an older model; 
the motif is already awkward and misunderstood in the 
Joshua Roll, where Joshua emerges from behind a 
two-story building.** The fact is that we do have older 
examples. A woman stands behind such a block in the 
Samson page of Paris gr. 510,°° and there is an ex- 
ample in the miniature of Lot and his daughters in 
the Vienna Genesis.*® 

Weitzmann finds another evidence of Middle By- 
zantine taste in this fresco in the extraordinary position 
of Anna’s right arm, “placed under her chin,” and ex- 
plains it as a sacrifice of the original prophetic attitude 
for the sake of a classic gesture (p. 63). If this is so, 
we must assume that the sacrifice had already occurred 
before the tenth century, since Anna, standing behind 
Simeon, makes a pensive gesture in the Utrecht Psalter 
(fol. 89v) where the Child also extends his hands to 
the priest. But in a later chapter, Weitzmann describes 
the gesture of Anna differently: “The right arm is 
wrapped in a cloak and hidden so that it becomes clear 
that she is not speaking but merely contemplating 
Simeon’s testimony. . . . It would seem to have been 
deliberate on the part of the Castelseprio artist to 
represent her not in the attitude of uttering a prophecy” 
(p. 74). This was necessary because “her prophecy 
refers to the redemption of the world” rather than to 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, which Weitzmann 
thinks is the underlying thought of the entire cycle. 

There remains a last theme, the angels and the 
throne above the arch of the apse, a more obviously 
symbolic, ceremonial subject. Weitzmann observes that 
the attributes on the throne: the cushion, the cross, the 
imperial purple robe, and the crown, resemble the 
fifth century mosaic of §. Maria Maggiore; but he does 
not evaluate this similarity or reconcile it with his view 
that the frescoes, in the conception of their subjects, are 
closest to Middle Byzantine art; nor does he under- 
take to study this painting as he has studied the infancy 
cycle. 

Let us note first of all that in S. Maria Maggiore 
the throne surmounts an arch of which the sides are 
decorated with scenes from the infancy of Christ, as 
in Castelseprio. In the latter, two angels beside the 
throne offer globes and scepters in homage. These 
flying figures recall at once the paired flying angels 
on sarcophagi, ivory book covers, ampullae, and mosaics 


87. Weitzmann, Castelseprio, fig. 28. 

88. Omont, of.cit., pl. XLIX. 

89. Von Hartel and Wickhoff, of.cit., pl. x. 

go. Bognetti, et al., of.cét., pl. LXxvi. 

gt. W. Wroth, Imperial Byzantine Coins in the British 
Museum, London, 1908, I, pl. vit1, 3, 8; x11. For the types of 
scepter and globe, I am indebted to a study by Mr. Herschel 
Chipp in a seminar at Columbia University. 

92. Dalton, of.cit., fig. 128. The slender cross on the orb 
in Castelseprio is closer, however, to the cross on the throne 
in the same fresco. 

93. Kondakoff, of.cit., 1, fig. 149, pl. v. 


of the sixth century, who carry a medallion with a 
cross or a bust of Christ; but they resemble most of 
all the flying angels with scepter and orb on the arch 
mosaic of St. Catherine at Sinai, a work of the same 
century.*° The scepter and globe are attributes of the 
Byzantine emperor; in Castelseprio the homage to the 
symbolic throne of Christ, with the crown and the 
mantle, confirms the imperial sense of the whole 
image. The representations of the Byzantine rulers on 
their coins permit us to identify the particular combina- 
tion of scepter and globe in the fresco with the emblems 
on the coins of Justinian and Justin II (ca. 570) ;* 
the globe held by the ruler is surmounted by a simple 
cross as in the fresco and the scepters are of the same 
knobbed type. We observe this kind of globe-with-cross 
in the ivory carving of an empress of the early sixth 
century,” and the often illustrated archangel on the 
ivory in the British Museum bears a scepter and globe 
precisely like those of the fresco. In later art the scepter 
is enriched at the ends, and the cross acquires a second 
traverse or is transferred to the surface of the globe, 
or is omitted altogether. We can follow the history 
of these types in mosaics and paintings which have 
preserved the theme of the archangels flanking Christ 
or the Virgin. In Byzantine art after the sixth century, 
they generally stand rather than fly, they wear a courtly 
costume, the scepter is sometimes replaced by a standard, 
and the forms of scepter and globe are changed as 
I have indicated. Examples of the later types are the 
mosaic of Chiti in Cyprus which is now attributed to 
the pre-Moslem period (i.e., before ca. 640),°* the 
mosaic of Nicaea (late eighth century),°* and numer- 
ous examples in the frescoes of Cappadocia.* Besides 
these works the version in Castelseprio seems to be the 
earliest of all; if isolated from the other scenes, it 
would suggest a date in the sixth or seventh century. 
The form of the crown on the throne—a diadem band 
with two rows of jewels—and the surprisingly simple, 
unimperial step throne would support this dating. Since 
the crown is not worn by an historical figure—as in 
Paris gr. 510 where the miniatures reproducing models 
of different periods practically illustrate the history of 
the Byzantine crown—it is more likely to represent 
a contemporary type.°*® But Castelseprio is far from an 
imperial center, and we must allow the possibility that 
simple forms and perhaps local Italian forms persisted 
for some centuries. A throne of equal simplicity, with- 
out a back, and limited in its decoration to a few jewels 
at the base, is represented on the silver cover of the 


94. O. Wulff, Die Koimesiskirche in Nicda und thre Mosai- 
ken, Strasbourg, 1903, pl. 11. 

95. G. de Jerphanion, Les églises rupestres de Cappadoce, 
Paris, 1925-33, pls. 40, 53, 59, 121, and I, p. 242, fig. 25. 
Cf. also Kondakoff, of.cit., 11, figs. 64, 178, 184; and Dalton, 
op.cit., figs. 165, 191, 236. 

96. cf. the crown of the Lombard Queen Theodolinda (ca. 
600), the crowns of the prophets and Herod in the Sinope 
Gospels (Peirce and Tyler, of.cit., 11, pl. 150), and the 
martyrs’ crowns in the mosaic of the Lateran Oratory (Wilpert, 
op.cit., 11, pl. 111). 
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enameled cross in the Sancta Sanctorum in Rome, 
a work of the early ninth century.” 

What seems to me a strong indication of a limiting 
date and also a sign of the Western context of the 
whole work are the transverse clavi on the angels’ 
thighs.°* A frequent element in early Carolingian art, 
above all in the Ada School® and in the Italian art*®° 
of that period, yet practically unknown in Byzantine 
painting, they point to a time not before the second 
half of the eighth cen.ury—if we can trust our scanty 
knowledge of the history of costume. The development 
of this decorative detail of costume, a segment of a 
finer material sewn on to the robe—it might at times 
have possessed a symbolic value as a sign of status or 
rank—may be reconstructed from representations since 
the first century A.D., beginning in the Greco-Syrian 
world. In Dura and Palmyra an H-shaped segment is 
applied at the knee or diagonally across the side of the 
robe;*** but on figures painted in the temple of Zeus 
Theos in Dura,’ it is placed transversely on the thigh 
—without spanning it, however, as in Castelseprio 
and in Carolingian art. This example in Dura seems 
to be the remote ancestor of a type we find in the early 
eighth century in §. Maria Antiqua (St. Quiricus in the 
chapel of Theodotus),*°* where two prongs from a 
rectangular segment on the side of the thigh end in 
little knobs or roundels, or a single knob is attached 
to each of two paired rectangular segments (St. Peter 
in the same painting, Isaiah in the earlier fresco of the 
story of Hezekiah).*°* The latter type, which is like 
the paragaudae applied in Byzantine costume at the 
breast and waist and lower hem, enters Carolingian art 
most probably from Italy. It should not be confused 
with the simple rectangular bands extending across the 
thigh (sometimes in pairs), although they occur to- 
gether in the same Carolingian works (the Stuttgart 
Psalter,*°* an ivory pyxis in the British Museum*®*), 
like different historical strata preserved by a copyist. 
In Carolingian art, it is more common in the East 
Frankish schools, which seem to depend on the most 
recent Italian art; but it appears also in the original 
mosaic of the apse of Germigny-les-Prés, paired on the 
angels’ thighs.*”* Its occurrence on the costumes of the 
Lombard kings in the illustrated manuscript of Lom- 
bard Laws (Cava, Badia Ms. 4),*°* although foreign 


97. Reproduced in I/ tesoro della Capella Sancta Sanctorum, 
Guida 1v (Museo Sacro), Vatican City, 1941, fig. 8. Cf. also 
the Codex Amiatinus, Zimmermann, /oc.cit. 

98. They appear also on the angels of the Annunciation and 
Joseph’s Dream and on Joseph in the latter scene. 

99. Goldschmidt, German Illumination, 1, pl. 31 (Paris, 
Bibl. nat., Ms. lat. 8850); Ars Sacra, Kunst des friihen Mit- 
teralters, Munich, 1950, fig. 5 (Paris, Bibl. nat., Ms. lat. 
8850); Trier Apocalypse, Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulp- 
turen, 1, p. 9, fig. 5 (other examples on fols. 2v, 5v, 76v of 
this manuscript); Bern Prudentius, R. Stettiner, Die illus- 
trierten Prudentius Handschriften, Berlin, 1905, pl. 159; for 
examples, on ivories, see Goldschmidt, ibid., 1, 2; 1, 6a. Cf. 
also the Stuttgart Psalter (ed. DeWald), fols. sv, 13, 19Vv, 22, 
22V, 23, 31) 31V) 37) 53) 72V, etc., and the illustrated Sedulius 
manuscript in the Musée Plantin in Antwerp. 

100. cf. the announcing angel in the mosaic of SS. Nereo e 
Achilleo, Rome (795-816), M. van Berchem and E. Clouzot, 
Mosaiques chrétiennes, Geneva, 1924, fig. 286; the executioner 


to Byzantine and Carolingian imperial costume, sug- 
gests the possibility that it arose in Lombardy as a 
provincial adaptation of the appliqué borders on Greek 
costumes to the region of the thigh, where segments of 
another shape had been applied before. 

Two interesting exceptions to this account must be 
noted: (1) a figure in the fifth or sixth century fresco 
of S$. Paolo f.l.m. in Rome, as preserved in a draw- 
ing of the seventeenth century,’’® and (2) the painting 
of a nun in a late Cappadocian fresco at Karabach 
Kilisse.*° Since the detail is unique in the Roman 
cycle, we may ask whether this figure of Moses is not 
perhaps a restoration made after the earthquake that 
destroyed the roof and damaged much of the church in 
801. Moses’ staff has a curved end in this scene, al- 
though perfectly straight in the others. The example 
in Karabach may represent a fashion in costume of the 
region in the thirteenth (?) century, which had no 
effect on religious representation. 


Having considered the scenes separately, Weitz- 
mann tries to account for the series as an ordered 
whole. While d’Arzago interpreted this whole as a 
“theophany-vision” like the early cycles in the Pales- 
tinian martyria, the single scenes being divine mani- 
festations or witnesses to the holy person, Weitzmann 
believes that in Castelseprio the directing concept is the 
dogma of the Incarnation for which the various episodes 
provide witnesses. The difference from d’Arzago’s 
view is not altogether clear to me. Weitzmann asserts 
that “the leading dogmatic idea behind the program” 
is an evidence of the origin of the cycle in the tenth 
century and in Constantinople, as if this dogma were 
a particularly restricted one. But he offers no con- 
temporary theological texts that speak of all these sub- 
jects as evidences or witnesses of the Incarnation. 
Several of the episodes come from the apocryphal 
gospels of James and the pseudo-Matthew (which is 
preserved only in Latin) rather than from the Evan- 
gels, and this fact should be considered in any inter- 
pretation. Even if the dogmatic idea proposed by Weitz- 
mann were really the basic factor in the conception of 
the frescoes, it would hardly be adequate for charac- 
terizing the religious standpoint of those who selected 


in fresco of Volturno, M. Avery, The Exultet Rolls of South 
Italy, Princeton, 1936, pl. cxctt. 

to1. Du Mesnil du Buisson, of.cit., pls. XLVII-XLIX, LIV, 
etc.; H. Seyrig, in Syria, xvi11, 1937, pp. 24, 25, fig. 16. 

102. M. I. Rostovtzeff, Dura-Europos and Its Art, New 
York, 1938, pl. xu and p. 117. 

103. W. de Griineisen, Sainte Marie Antique, Rome, 1911, 
pl. xcIv, 1. 

104. ibid., pls. xxxvi, Lv. Cf. also mosaics of S. Cecilia, 
S. Prassede, and the apse of the Lateran triclinium in Rome; 
for a later Cappadocian example, de Jerphanion, of.cit., pl. 
46. 

105. Fols. 22v, 40 (ed. DeWald). 

106. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, 3, 6a. 

107. J. Hubert, L’art pré-roman, Paris, 1938, pls. x1Xc, 
xxXe. 

108. Avery, of.cit., 11, pl. CcrI a, b. 

109. Wilpert, of.cit., 11, fig. 273. 

110. De Jerphanion, of.cit., pl. 202, no. 2. 
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the subjects or conceived the details. The importance 
of the intimate human elements, and particularly those 
drawn from the apocryphal writings, would remain 
untouched by the dogmatic explanation. What does this 
peculiar combination of the vulgar-apocryphal and the 
aristocratic-classic in the images of Castelseprio mean? 
To what phase of religious and social development does 
it correspond? 

Weitzmann does refer to George of Nicomedia as 
an example of a homelist who uses apocryphal matter 
in his sermons; but this author wrote about 860, before 
the Macedonian period. The proto-evangel of James 
rather than the pseudo-Matthew is his source, and not 
because his taste is too austere for the more fanciful 
elements in the pseudo-Matthew, as Weitzmann sup- 
poses. In Krumbacher’s history of Byzantine litera- 
ture, George’s depiction of the story of Mary has been 
characterized as “unconstrained in fantasy.”*** We 
may add, too, that the proto-evangel of James was 
used in the preceding century by another Byzantine 
homelist, Epiphanius (ca. 780), who in his sermons on 
the Virgin tells the story of the doubting midwife at 
the Nativity.*”” 

Important, too, for the crigin of the frescoes is the 
history of the cycle as a whole and of the choice of 
just these themes for the decoration of an apse. On this, 
Weitzmann has little to say. It is a choice foreign to 
Middle Byzantine monumental painting and mosaic, 
although it occurs in Cappadocia on vaults and side 
walls, and would be out of place in a Byzantine apse 
of that period. But scenes from the life of the Virgin 
and the infancy of Christ do occur in frescoes of the 
sixth and seventh centuries in Bawit and Deir Abu 
Hennis in Egypt, about 705 in the oratory of Pope 
John VII in Rome, and in the seventh century in the 
apse of the Red Church of Perustiéa,’** near the ancient 
Philippopolis, in Bulgaria. In the latter, they are as- 
sociated with an Hetoimasia and with busts in medal- 
lions, as in Castelseprio. About 680, according to Bede, 
a series of pictures of the Virgin and the infancy of 
Christ was brought to Wearmouth from Rome—prob- 
ably as models for wall decoration. In the early ninth 
century, an infancy cycle of ten scenes decorated the 
church of St. Gall, not far from the Italian frescoes.*** 
The use of such themes in the apse continues in the 
West into the twelfth century; several examples sur- 
vive in Catalonia." 


111. Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur, 2nd ed.. Mu- 
nich, 1897, p. 166 (Ehrhardt). 

112. Pat. Gr., CXx, cols. 199ff. I find no reference to the 
midwife or the bathing of Christ in the three sermons on the 
Nativity by the emperor Leo the Wise, whose theological writ- 
ings Weitzmann quotes for the dogmatic interpretation (Pat. 
Gr., Cvil, cols. 28ff.). 

113. A. Frolow, “L’église rouge de Perustica,” Bulletin of 
the Byzantine Institute, Paris, 1946, 1, pp. 15-42, pls. X-XIx. 

114. J. Schlosser, Schriftquellen zur Geschichte der karolin- 
gischen Kunst, Vienna, 1896, p. 327, no. 931. We may note 
here that the St. Gall frescoes included the apocryphal Fall 
of the Egyptian Idols, a theme which Weitzmann conjectures 
was present in Castelseprio as part of the dogmatic program. 

115. W. W. S. Cook and J. Gudiol Ricart, Pintura e 
Imagineria Romdnicas (Ars Hispaniae, v1), Madrid, 1950, 


The reader will have noticed how many details and 
aspects which Weitzmann regards as exceptional, or 
foreign to the early period, or typical of Middle By- 
zantine art, occur in Carolingian and Italian works. 
One cannot overlook the resemblances to Roman paint- 
ing about 700 and before, and to the art of the Rhine- 
Jand and Northeastern France in the late eighth and 
early ninth centuries. Although the frescoes have been 
attributed to a Greek painter by the Italian scholars 
as well as by Weitzmann, they could only have been 
done in the West and probably in Italy. The fact that 
the inscriptions are in Latin is only one element in the 
Western aspect of the frescoes. The Italian editors 
have assumed (and Weitzmann agrees) that the Latin 
inscriptions betray a Greek author in the words 
ZYMEON and EMEA (for H MATA); but this 
conclusion is not rigorous. The Z for S before a vowel 
is a common North Italian phenomenon’”® and the 
fusion of noun and article in EMEA is as likely to be 
the act of an Italian as of a provincial Greek. The 
forms of the letters can all be matched in Latin writing; 
it is their accomplished character, the quality of the 
strokes, that suggests an early Greek script. D’Arzago 
was mistaken in assuming that after the fifth century 
uncial € (and other uncial capitals) must be due to a 
Greek influence; they are found in too many Latin 
inscriptions of the sixth to the tenth centuries, as well 
as in manuscripts, to warrant this assumption.*** Greek 
inscriptions are common enough in Italian frescoes of 
the seventh and eighth centuries in Rome, and Greek 
letters are sometimes used among the Latin.** In 
Castelseprio, however, all the forms are native. A 
Greek artist might have used the C (sigma) for S in 
writing the name of Joseph and the P (rho) for the R 
in MARIA; such is not the case in our frescoes. 

Between the seventh and ninth centuries there was 
a great influx of Greeks and Syrians who took up per- 
manent residence in Italy. The line of Eastern popes 
in Rome is the most familiar evidence of the power 
of this immigration. The Greek monks had their own 
quarter in Rome; they founded new monasteries, 
built churches, and held important posts in the Roman 
hierarchy.**® They were active also in the North and 
particularly in Lombardy.*”° We can hardly doubt that 
they were a powerful factor in bringing Eastern forms 
to the West in the seventh and eighth centuries. 


figs. 26 (Mur), 62, 63 (Pedrifid), 66 (Barber), etc. 

116. Cf. “zulfuro” for “sulfuro.” For information on this 
point I am indebted to my colleague, Prof. Dino Bigongiari. 
In the inscription of Simeon’s name, I read the second letter 
as a Latin Y because of a tail stroke at the V, visible in Weitz- 
mann’s reproduction (of.cit., fig. 7), although not observable 
in the Italian publication. Cf. d’Arzago, op.cit., p. 622. 

117. Cf. the Ursus relief in Ferentillo, dated after 739, 
Haseloff, of.cit., pl. 54. 

118. For a later example, cf. the apse mosaic in S. Ambrogio 
in Milan. 

119. See Fr. Dvornik, Les légendes de Constantin et Méthode 
vues de Byzance, Prague, 1933, pp. 285ff. 

120. For a full discussion of the Greeks and Syrians in 
Lombardy, see Bognetti, of.cit., 1948, pp. 203-3195; 0f.cit., 
1951, pp. 5off. 
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Yet if the artist of Castelseprio was a Greek or 
Syrian, he was no newly arrived immigrant, but one 
who was already rooted in Italy and had assimilated 
some native traditions—to judge by the various ele- 
ments that seem characteristically Italian and Western. 

In reviewing the Italian publication on Castelseprio 
(Magazine of Art, December 1950), I suggested that 
the frescoes were an example of a current of Byzantine 
art in Italy which was the immediate starting-point of 
Carolingian painting during the last years of the eighth 
century. Otherwise, we would have to explain the 
sudden appearance of illusionistic painting and of com- 
plex figure and drapery forms in the Palace and Ada 
schools as a revival by unpracticed German artists of 
a much older Mediterranean art which had died out 
in the South. If these Northern artists simply copied 
Greek and Syrian and Roman works of the fifth and 
sixth centuries, it is astonishing that they achieved a 
more faithful illusionistic quality than did the Greek 
painters of the tenth century, who are believed to have 
revived early models of about the same time. It seems 
to me improbable, however, that Northerners, trained 
in the schematic, ornamental styles of Merovingian and 
Hiberno-Saxon art, could assimilate the classic forms as 
fully as they did in the Schatzkammer Gospels, the 
Leyden Aratus, the Vatican Terence, the Utrecht 
Psalter, the Drogo Sacramentary, the Madrid astro- 
nomical codex (3307), and in the many wonderful 
ivory carvings of the same period, unless they were 
taught by Southern artists who possessed at least to the 
same degree as the creators of these Carolingian works 
the technique and style of the models. It is hard to 
imagine the Frankish scribes undertaking to write uncial 
letters in gold on purple without instruction from ex- 
perienced teachers; the technique is too risky for a self- 
taught hand, relying simply on the example of an 
ancient model. The artists of the Ottonian period who 
copied Carolingian, Early Christian, and contemporary 
Byzantine works—and their starting-point was a style 
more advanced than the Merovingian and Hiberno- 
Saxon—achieved a style much less illusionistic and 
classic in aspect than did the Carolingians; we must 
assume that the latter were in closer touch with classic 
forms and with artists who could transmit directly the 
methods of such an art. The name “Demetrius pres- 
byter” inscribed in the Schatzkammer Gospels, together 
with the fact that the portraits of the Evangelists in 
this manuscript are unaccompanied by their symbols, 
has suggested to scholars that a Greek painter was the 
author of the surprisingly classic miniatures of this book. 
But although this would be a confirmation of the view 
proposed here—for it asserts the existence of such an 
art in the Greek world, where nothing of that kind has 


121. For corroboration of the point, I wish to thank Dr. 
Fritz Novotny of Vienna. 

122. The thesis of Dr. Hanns Swarzenski (ART BULLETIN, 
XXI, 1940, p. 23) that the style of the artist of the Schatzkam- 
mer Gospels was formed in copying the Xanten leaf (and its 
associated miniatures), which he attributes to the fourth cen- 
tury, seems to be unfounded. The long format of the book 
represented in the Xanten miniature, the arched supports of 


survived from the same period—I must say that the 
name is not evidently the painter’s. It is an addition on 
the margin of the text, in no clear connection with the 
miniatures; I see nothing Greek in its script, which is 
by another hand than the text.’** Besides, the style of 
these paintings as of the ornament of the canon tables 
(and this holds for other manuscripts of the school) is 
more Italian than Byzantine. There is in the heads of 
the Evangelists, particularly of Matthew and Luke, 
something decidedly German.’*? The parallel work of 
the Ada School, less illusionistic but more complicated 
in posture, surface, and line, points to Italy as well, 
though to another stream in Italian art, also influenced 
by Eastern models, 

We may assume, then, either a revival of the classic 
styles in Italy in the generation before about 780—and 
this might be connected with the iconoclastic contro- 
versy and the flight of Greek monks to Italy in the 
760’s, a view already expressed by Goldschmidt—or a 
persistent, if uneven, tradition of classic forms in Italy 
throughout the eighth century, which does not exclude 
a recurrent stimulus, especially in the last decades, from 
Byzantium. The close relationship of the frescoes of 
Castelseprio to the models of a later Constantinopolitan 
art—the Joshua Roll and the Paris Psalter—suggests a 
Byzantine rather than Syrian or Alexandrian source, 
although this, too, is uncertain. We have so few Italian 
works of this time, particularly in miniatures and out- 
side Rome, that we can learn little from them about 
the art of the eighth century. 

Luckily there survives in Italy a considerable cycle 
of frescoes of the ninth century which indicates the 
existence in the preceding generations of a strong fresco 
art related to Castelseprio and the new forms in the 
North. The paintings of S. Vincenzo at Volturno are 
dated between 826 and 843 by the inscription that 
names the abbot Epiphanius who is represented at the 
Virgin’s feet. We cannot see the angel of the Annuncia- 
tion’** without thinking of Castelseprio; he has much 
of the sweep and force of the angel who addresses the 
sleeping Joseph in the latter, though the forms are more 
schematic. In the background of the martyrdom of 
Lawrence™* there are foreshortened twin portals with 
a stilted rectangular opening above a paired column and 
pier, a typical motif in Castelseprio which I have already 
mentioned. There is also in Volturno an unexpected 
personification of Jerusalem in the scene of the Cruci- 
fixion, a crowned woman sitting on a rock in the land- 
scape. We could not derive these elements from what 
we know of Italian painting of the seventh and eighth 
century; nor could we understand their existence in 
Volturno if we accepted Weitzmann’s premise that such 
forms and types are inventions of the tenth century. 


the chair, the lectern post, are obviously Carolingian features, 
for which Dr. Swarzenski has offered no true late antique 
parallels. The reference (note 61) to the Notitia Dignitatum 
is in error; the “bench” in the latter is the wrapping of a 
book. 

123. Avery, op.cit., pl. CxcI1; note also the transverse clavi, 
ibid., pls. CxC, CXCII. 

124. tbid., pls. CXCII, CXCIII. 
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From Northern Carolingian works it is possible, I 
believe, to infer the existence of an art like that of 
Castelseprio in Italy during the seventi and eighth 
century. The Utrecht Psalter, for example, is based not 
simply on a work of the fourth or fifth century, but 
presupposes some intermediary Latin model that in- 
cluded the advanced iconographic types of the Nativity 
and the Anastasis which belong to the period about 700 
or after.’*° The Stuttgart Psalter offers an extraor- 
dinary number of details of architecture, landscape, cos- 
tume, and figures related to Castelseprio, although the 
style has lost the fluid atmospheric qualities of the fres- 
coes. Certain buildings represented in the Psalter, with 
their horseshoe arches and paired windows,’*® seem to 
come from the same architectural tradition as the Lom- 
bard chapel. I had supposed before the discovery of the 
latter that the model of the miniatures of the Stuttgart 
Psalter was a work of the seventh or eighth century 
from the Milanese region. The initials’*’ contain traces 
of Byzantine art which may be paralleled in Italian 
manuscripts of the eighth century. 

Also interesting for the relation of Carolingian to 
North Italian art is the fine ivory book cover in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris,*** with the Annuncia- 
tion, the Magi, and the Massacre of the Innocents. The 
action, restless and intense, takes place before an elab- 
orate architectural setting; a tree emerges from one 
portico as in the Journey to Bethlehem in Castelseprio. 
The conception of the Massacre as a smashing of the 
innocents—this occurs also in the Stuttgart Psalter and 
in the Bodleian ivory—points to Milan. The Caro- 
lingian works that represent the scene in this way have 
been derived by Baldwin Smith from Provengal models; 
but Milan seems to me a more likely source. Unfor- 
tunately, we have little from Milan during the seventh 
and eighth centuries. Yet one should not forget its 
great importance as the religious capital of Lombardy 
and as Charlemagne’s center during his visits to North 
Italy, nor the evidences of its Greek culture. A Psalter 
of the ninth century from §. Ambrogio was written 
there in Latin and Greek (Berlin, Staatsbibl., Hamilton 
552). Pavia, too, the seat of the Lombard kings, was 
a considerable center in the eighth century. Here were 
Paul the Deacon and Peter of Pisa who had a notable 
influence on the culture of the first Carolingian genera- 
tion in the North. The position of Castelseprio in the 
foothills of the Alps, on a road between Milan and the 
North, may be significant for the problem of the fres- 
coes. Very close to this site is Olona where the Lombard 
king, Liutprand, had a palace; the adjoining royal 
church of St. Anastasius was enlarged toward 730 and 
decorated with mosaics. The study of the local history 
during the eighth and ninth centuries, especially of the 
Carolingian relationships, if undertaken with the same 
thoroughness that Bognetti has applied to his account 
of this Lombard region during the seventh century, will 
perhaps bring us nearer to a solution of the Castelseprio 
problem. 

MEYER SCHAPIRO 
Columbia University 


125. Fols. 8, 88v, go. 
126. Fols. 16, 58, 152Vv, etc. 


GIULIO R. ANSALDI, Gi A ffreschi della Basilica di 8S. 
Vincenzo a Galliano, with a preface by Gabriel Millet 
and a chapter on restorations and architectural fea- 
tures by Ambrogio Annoni, Milan, Casa Editrice 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana and Arturo Faccioli, 1949. 


187 pages, 73 plates. 


This book is a welcome addition to the bibliography 
on the frescoes of Galliano, and quite completely dis- 
places the previous notices by Allegranza, Toesca, Van 
Marle, D’Ancona, and Pijoan. It is arranged in admira- 
ble form, with a succinct description of the frescoes in 
the text, devoid of iconographic discussion, which is 
reserved for the extraordinarily copious notes that oc- 
cupy, in fine print, almost as many pages as the text. 

These notes are an invaluable source of bibliography 
on the iconographic problems raised by the frescoes, 
which are unusually interesting. For the frescoes in- 
clude the rare story of the youth of Samson, which the 
author has resurrected out of the scanty remains of the 
paintings by a careful deciphering of the relative in- 
scriptions, thus practically adding a new item to medi- 
aeval iconography. The same might almost be said of 
the scenes recounting the life and martyrdom of Saint 
Christopher, here represented in its primitive form, on 
the basis of a text of the eighth century. Besides these 
two cycles, we have also the passion of S. Vincent and 
that of Margaret of Antioch, together with a rare 
sequence of the Fall of Man. Lastly, the Vision of 
Ezekiel is portrayed in the apse in an unusually pure 
type, untouched by the paraphernalia added from Reve- 
lation. The notes contain a long and valuable com- 
mentary on this subject. 

The author dates the frescoes of the apse by the 
inscription recording the dedication of the church after 
its restoration by Aribert, later archbishop of Milan. 
The stone is now in S. Paolo di Cantu; it gives us the 
date of 1007, and its final and corrected reading is one 
of the contributions of this monograph. Ansaldi con- 
siders the frescoes of the nave to be of somewhat later 
date, but still of the eleventh century. 

The volume suffers from many misprints owing to 
difficulties attending its publication, which this reviewer 
happens to know were no fault of the author, and for 
which he makes apology on a printed slip inserted in 
each copy. The author also tells us that this study is 
preliminary to more exhaustive researches which he 
intends to make upon the iconography and style of the 
frescoes. The present study, however, will be highly 
valued not only for the excellent reproductions of the 
frescoes in its plates, but also for the thoroughgoing 
bibliographical apparatus which the author has presented 
in what he insists is but a preliminary treatment. 


C. R. MOREY 
Princeton University 


HANS WENTZEL, Meisterwerke der Glasmalerei, Berlin, 
Deutscher Verein fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1951. 115 
pages, 247 figures. 


127. cf. the E, fols. 17v, 29v, etc. 
128. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, 72. 
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Under this very general title, Hans Wentzel offers 
a concise study of German, Austrian, and Swiss stained 
glass from the beginnings of this art form around 1100 
to the sixteenth century when it began to decline. ‘The 
author, who was in charge of the protection of stained 
glass windows throughout the German and Austrian 
territory between 1941 and 1945, was in an excellent 
position to examine this material, otherwise not con- 
veniently accessible. During this period when the bulk 
of the glass panels were in safe storage, he studied 
them closely and investigated possible earlier restora- 
tions. The extent of such restorations, he discovered, 
was far greater than had hitherto been believed. This 
alone furnished ample reason to revise many statements 
previously accepted without question and, at the same 
time, Dr. Wentzel’s close scrutiny of every piece pro- 
vided much information hitherto unavailable. For the 
first time photographs in black and white and in color 
were taken at close range. These permitted compara- 
tive studies with related works of art. There had been 
hope of publishing a Corpus of all German stained glass 
panels, but the sample volume was destroyed by fire in 
1945, and because of present conditions this ambitious 
plan had to be abandoned. 

The present volume was published in order to stimu- 
late interest in the subject and to lay the groundwork 
for a later, more complete publication. Yet it is far 
more than a temporary substitute; in spite of certain 
necessary limitations, it must be recognized as a major 
achievement. The necessity of compressing the text and 
omitting footnotes has made for splendid readability 
and for a dramatically moving story of the develop- 
ment of the art of stained glass. This book, which 
deserves a space in every art reference library not only 
because of its text but also because of its wealth of illus- 
trations, should be of interest to both the student and 
the connoisseur. To date, there has been no general 
reference book on the subject for two good reasons; 
first, a good deal of spade-work remains to be done on 
a regional basis; second, comparable material in France 
and England has not been fully published. As the 
author very rightly emphasizes, such comparisons are 
indispensable, especially in considering the initial phases 
of the art, at a time when Europe was swept by inter- 
national influences. In situations of this kind, give and 
take must be carefully weighed in order to establish 
the direction in which dominant currents flow. Dr. 
Wentzel’s well-balanced and unprejudiced approach to 
his problem inspires confidence, particularly now that 
some recent German scholars, perhaps an entire genera- 
tion of them, have been reproached for their narrow- 
minded attitude concerning phenomena of style, which 
they are wont to examine from the purely German 
point of view.” It is to be hoped that one day the author 
will have the opportunity of publishing the section on 
German stained glass in the Corpus Vitrearum Medii 
A evi, sponsored by the Comité International d’ Histoire 
de l’Art. 


The text comprises about forty thousand words, with 
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sixty-eight illustrations. The latter, as well as the plates, 
are listed in a catalogue containing bibliographical ref- 
erences. The quality of the illustrations is excellent, and 
the reader will be particularly grateful for the many 
engaging details which convey the serene spirit of the 
early works up to 1400. New impressions are imparted 
and it is possible to compare design in stained glass with 
related prints and illuminated manuscripts. Meister- 
werke opens up an extraordinary view of one of the 
richest fields of mediaeval art, which as yet has not had 
the public attention it deserves. Magnificent exhibitions 
of stained glass held in Sweden, German, and Switzer- 
land between 1945 and 1950 have acquainted the 
European public with these treasures. Now, after a 
fashion, we too can enjoy and study this inheritance 
which, although squandered through the ages, was rich 
enough to leave us a great number of brilliant specimens. 

The text begins with the windows of Augsburg 
Cathedral, dating from the early years of the twelfth 
century. Unlike those of France, German monuments 
of the following period are rare. Since the windows of 
the great cathedrals of Speyer, Mainz, and Worms are 
destroyed, general trends can often be traced only by 
the paraphrasing of the great masterpieces to be ob- 
served in churches of lesser means and importance. As 
one might expect, the work of individual artists cannot 
be singled out, but chance has allowed the survival of a 
panel by one artist who must have enjoyed fame and 
who proudly portrayed himself and indicated his name 
as “Gerlachus” (Frankfurt, Staedel Institute). This 
master probably worked around 1170-1180 in the 
region of the Lahn near the Rhine. Certain ornamental 
features of his backgrounds, such as palmettes, are 
characteristic, and the author even believes that these 
were introduced by this master. Considering the ad- 
mittedly great destruction of stained glass, it seems 
somewhat futile to attribute any specific inventions to 
the one master whose name we happen to know. Unless 
we can really ascertain such points, it is hazardous to 
dwell on the merits of individuals. Also, it is contrary 
to the general trend of the time, which favored co- 
operative work and did not extol the achievements of 
specific artists. While this remark concerns a matter 
unimportant in itself, it is by no means negligible be- 
cause of the principle involved. 

During the early Gothic period, French influence 
can be studied in the windows at Strasbourg, Cologne, 
and Freiburg. In its eastward movement this new 
development had to contend with the earlier Roman- 
esque trends emanating from Thuringia and West- 
phalia. Later, toward 1300, when the “courtly style” 
began to sway Europe, this dolce stile nuovo is to be 
noticed in South German stained glass even earlier than 
it isin other types of painting. After 1300, stained glass 
windows became so numerous that the development of 
local schools such as the one in Cologne may be dis- 
cerned. In the second half of the fourteenth century the 
so-called Parler style, narrative and realistic in charac- 
ter, pervaded a large area, spreading from Bohemia to 


1. cf. the remarks of Fiske Kimball, aRT BULLETIN, XXXIII, 1951, p. 289. 
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the north of Prussia. In due sequence we are acquainted 
with examples of the so-called “soft” style, which pre- 
vailed in Germany from 1400 into the second quarter 
of the fifteenth century. Within this main current 
certain realistic trends make themselves felt, fore- 
shadowing the great European movement which traces 
its source to the newly developed realism of the Nether- 
lands. 

One of the well-known pioneers of this new style 
was Lucas Moser, who is given special attention by 
Dr. Wentzel because of his double role as a painter both 
of altar panels and of stained glass. A fortunate chance 
prevented at least a part of his windows in the Besserer 
Chapel in Ulm, painted about 1430, from being de- 
stroyed in 1945. 

Since he is most representative of the second half of 
the fifteenth century, much space is devoted to Peter 
Hemmel of Andlau (Alsatia). Through the piecing- 
together of evidence from archives and monuments, 
Peter Hemmel has emerged as an extraordinarily in- 
teresting character who now replaces “Hans Wild,” 
whose phantom existence derived from a misinterpreted 
inscription. Hemmel’s workshop or, as one might also 
put it, his “Stained Glass Enterprises, Inc.,” rose to 
proficiency and fame against the background of the 
growing wealth of cities and monasteries. As a traveling 
salesman who received commissions from all over Aus- 
tria, Bavaria, Suabia, and Alsatia despite all sorts of 
guild restrictions, he reveals to us a new phase in the 
history of stained glass during the period when it had 
reached the peak of technical perfection. However, in 
competition with the constantly expanding art of oil 
painting, stained glass lost its individuality and its char- 
acteristic qualities, though as a craft it continued to 
flourish, borrowing designs from such eminent painters 
as Diirer, Baldung, Burkmair, and Holbein. The out- 
put of specialized products, mostly of armorial character 
(known as Swiss panes), continued up to 1800. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
Romantics began to indulge their taste for “Gothic art,” 
and stained glass panels were among the works they 
cherished. However, little recognition was given to the 
difference in quality between the early examples and 
the products of the later periods. Goethe and Freiherr 
von Stein were such collectors, and the latter’s assort- 
ment of curios included, unbeknown to him, one of the 
great glories of the Romanesque era, the very pane 
Master Gerlachus had signed with his own hand. 


HANS HUTH 
The Art Institute of Chicago 


PIERO SANPAOLESI, La Cupola di Santa Maria del Fiore: 
Il Progretto, La Costruzione, Rome, Instituto Poli- 
grafico dello Stato, 1941. 35 pages, 11 plates. 


1. The Art Index lists but one brief Italian review, by Pica, 
in Emporium, xcvil, February 1943, pp. 70-74. 

2. Walter Paatz, Werden and Wesen der Trecento-Archi- 
tektur in Toscana, Burg b. M., 1937; R. Salvini, “Arnolfo e 
la Cupola di Sta. Maria del Fiore,” Atti del Primo Congresso 


During the decade since this book appeared it has 
had both too little and too much success. A masterly 
treatment of most difficult problems, it deserves more 
professional acclaim than it has so far received.* On the 
other hand, certain recent writers on Brunelleschi seem 
to have accepted too readily at least one of Sanpaolesi’s 
conclusions. Thus even at this late date a somewhat 
detailed discussion is justified. 

The building of the dome of the Cathedral of Flor- 
ence is the most remarkable engineering achievement 
before modern times of which we have any precise 
record, Guasti published the copious but by no means 
explicit documents almost a century ago. Since then 
Paatz and Salvini* have sought to establish that Arnolfo 
di Cambio was responsible for the original design, while 
Naldini, Durm, Parsons, and others have analyzed the 
existing structure.* Two major questions had not been 
satisfactorily answered: who, in fact, designed the exist- 
ing structure, and how it was actually built. Sanpaolesi 
tackles these questions, as well as many lesser but equally 
intricate ones which they subsume. 

The author demonstrates convincingly, if inciden- 
tally, that Brunelleschi must have visited Rome early in 
life. Heydenreich’s thesis* that the trip did not take 
place until 1433-1434 is rejected by implication. This 
is a return to the traditional interpretation. 

The book really begins, however, with the competi- 
tion of 1418 for the design of the dome. The most 
important participants were Brunelleschi and Ghiberti, 
each of whom prepared a large model. Nothing is 
known about the character of these models, but San- 
paolesi suggests that Brunelleschi’s had a gored, hemi- 
spherical dome. This is a plausible and illuminating 
hypothesis, for it links the cathedral appropriately with 
the Cappella Ridolfi. Furthermore, it suggests that the 
curious conical crown of the lantern may ultimately 
have been inspired by the extrados of such a gored dome. 

Presumably Ghiberti’s initial proposal was more con- 
servative. Certainly neither scheme was entirely satis- 
factory, for in the next stage the two men collaborated, 
and together they eventually produced an acceptable 
design. Nor did the collaboration stop there. Sanpaolesi 
quotes a passage from Ghiberti’s Commentaries main- 
taining that for eighteen years he shared the responsi- 
bility of building the dome equally with Brunelleschi, 
and received equal pay. The building accounts con- 
firm this statement, and go even further. In fact, the 
responsibility was split three ways, for Battista d’ Antonio 
served as a colleague of the other two. 

The idea that the dome of the Cathedral of Florence 
was built, not by Brunelleschi alone, but by three men 
working together has never been so vigorously advo- 
cated before. Sanpaolesi does not discuss certain long- 
known facts, such as that after 1426 Brunelleschi re- 
ceived far higher wages than the other two and had to 
work much longer hours. Yet the documents are clear. 


di Storia dell? Architettura, Firenze, 1938. 

3. William Barclay Parsons, Engineers and Engineering of 
the Renaissance, Baltimore, 1939. 

4. L. H. Heydenreich, “Spatwerke Brunelleschis,” Jahrbuch 
der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, Lil, 1931, pp. 22ff. 
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The three men did collaborate, and the relationship 
must be accepted, even though it raises a major diffi- 
culty. There is ample evidence for Brunelleschi’s varied 
achievements as an architect; why should he have 
needed collaborators? Ghiberti, moreover, is not known 
to have had much other building experience, and the 
backgrounds of the Baptistery Doors suggest that his 
architectural imagination was both limited and late in 
developing. As for Battista d’Antonio, little is known 
of him. What could two such men contribute to Brunel- 
leschi? Sanpaolesi does not answer these questions; 
indeed, they may well be unanswerable. 

The author continues with a discussion of some of 
the surviving models, particularly the well-known 
model of the lantern. He maintains that this was made 
under Brunelleschi’s direction and after his death guided 
the builders in completing the structure. He does not 
successfully refute the stylistic arguments advanced by 
Folnesics to show that this model was executed long 
after the completion of the building. 

The date of this model is a matter of some impor- 
tance, since one basic clue to the vexing problem of 
Brunelleschi’s style is his own working procedure. This 
reviewer cannot agree with Sanpaolesi. It is not neces- 
sary to repeat the arguments already brought forward 
by earlier writers, but it may be worth mentioning two 
further points. The “Doric” capitals of the window 
jambs are not found elsewhere in the artist’s work. 
Since, as Heydenreich has shown, this portion of the 
lantern was actually executed by Michelozzo, the latter 
presumably altered Brunelleschi’s designs. Yet quasi- 
Doric capitals appear on the model. Elaborate wooden 
models such as this have always been expensive, and 
surely no more were made than was necessary. We 
know there was a large model which was hoisted into 
place over the unfinished vault so that all the world 
could judge how the lantern would look. Tradition 
records a smaller model where certain structural details 
(notably the stairs) were carefully set forth. The sur- 
viving model is neither of these. Indeed, compared to 
them, it would have been of little, if any, use. 

Most of Sanpaolesi’s book deals with the actual con- 
struction of the dome. By a careful study of the docu- 
ments he is able not only to trace the course of the 
building, but even to unravel the evolution of the de- 
sign. He makes clear the decisive changes that took 
place in 1421 and again in 1425, showing convincingly 
why the dome was built of brick rather than stone and 
why the profile was raised. This is a major achievement. 

More than earlier scholars, Sanpaolesi is concerned 
with the actual building processes. ‘This led him first to 
a detailed study of the scaffolding that was used, and of 
how it was supported. His analysis of the problems and 
his reconstruction of Brunelleschi’s solution is convinc- 
ing. Particularly welcome is his interpretation of the 
famous drawing of the scaffolding which Geymiiller 
published. If this portion of the text has a weakness, it 
is the somewhat too cursory treatment of Brunelleschi’s 
centering boom, an ingenious device which seems to 
have greatly impressed contemporaries. 

Even more novel is the discussion of the building 


machines which follows. This vast subject has hardly 
been explored, and Sanpaolesi’s work is pioneering. His 
identification of the specific devices Brunelleschi intro- 
duced is only tentative, yet one cannot be too grateful 
for the emphasis he places on this neglected phase of the 
artist’s genius. It is indeed illuminating to learn that the 
man who “discovered” the laws of perspective also 
introduced the worm-gear, and “invented” the turn- 
buckle. 

But the greatest achievement of this book is the anal- 
ysis of the herringbone courses in the panels of the 
dome. This apparently was the device which enabled 
Brunelleschi to construct the whole without permanent 
centering. Sixteenth century drawings suggest that he 
hit upon this idea by studying ancient Roman domes. 
From every point of view, the herringbone courses are 
the key to the whole construction. It is encouraging 
that, having been lost these four centuries, the key 
should now be found. But Sanpaolesi not only found the 
key and recognized it; with admirable thoroughness he 
proceeded to investigate all the implications of his dis- 
covery. 

The book is a model of exposition. Written generally 
with all the precision of an engineer, a telling use of 
metaphor upon occasion makes explicit to the lay reader 
the most difficult structural concepts. The text is ad- 
mirably complemented by the illustrations. In clarity 
and imaginative grasp the author’s drawings are superior 
to anything recently published, and may well be com- 
pared to the classic structural drawings of Choisy or 
Viollet-le-Duc. Moreover, they are supplemented by 
an admirable selection of photographs. The reproduc- 
tions are excellent and large in size, the text hand- 
somely printed. Thus the high level of the content is 
matched by a standard of quality in presentation which 
has not often been surpassed. 

JOHN COOLIDGE 
Harvard Untwersity 


PHILIP HOFER, Baroque Book Illustration. A Short 
Survey, From the Collection in the Department of 
Graphic Arts, Harvard College Library, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1951. 43 pages, 
frontispiece, 149 figures. $7.50. 


Baroque Book Illustration is an extremely handsome 
publication which, in its outward appearance alone, does 
great honor to its author and to the Harvard University 
Press. The book offers some 150 illustrations taken 
from almost as many titles. The plates are preceded by 
a brief “Introduction.” This is followed by eight chap- 
ters in which the countries or national entities whose 
book-illustrations are covered are characterized one by 
one (“England,” “France,” “Italy,” “Spain and Por- 
tugal,” “German States and Switzerland,” “Scandi- 
navia,” “Eastern Europe,” “Netherlands”). A ‘‘Con- 
clusion” leads to eighteen pages of “Descriptions of 
Reproductions.” It is reassuring that, from a purely 
quantitative aspect (“Eastern Europe,” e.g., gets a 
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mere eleven lines; “France,” which is treated in great- 
est detail of all, gets exactly two pages), the reader is 
not subjected to the discomfort of unnecessarily tech- 
nical discussions or display of bibliographical apparatus, 
but rather encouraged to turn without delay to what 
the author calls the pictorial “Survey.” Yet, it should 
be said right away that the text, unassuming and highly 
compressed as indeed it is, offers many important and 
original observations, as we might expect from this most 
learned and accomplished of connoisseurs and collectors 
of illustrated books. 

Mr. Hofer is the initiator and sfiritus rector of the 
Department of Graphic Arts in the Harvard College 
Library. In this book he has communicated to a larger 
public some of the treasures which he began to gather 
for the Department some fourteen years ago. While 
university libraries (and others built on similar princi- 
ples) ordinarily keep their incunabula together as a 
group, Mr. Hofer has boldly and consistently extended 
this “rare book” idea to his seventeenth century hold- 
ings. This book is what might well be described as 
an “anthology” culled from the approximate total of 
one thousand illustrated baroque books collected under 
Mr. Hofer’s aegis. His sponsorship led to Otto Benesch’s 
important Artistic and Intellectual Trends from Ru- 
bens to Daumier which appeared in 1943 and three 
quarters of which are devoted to a discussion of illus- 
trated baroque books.» We may gather from this that 
the volume under review is, partly at least, intended to 
serve as a bridge between Benesch’s slender but ex- 
tremely informative publication and the full-fledged 
catalogue expected to follow in years to come. 

It is not easy to overrate the originality and inde- 
pendence of vision that led to this monographic study of 
Western European book-illustrations of the seventeenth 
century. The book itself gives evidence on almost every 
page of its text and illustrations of the significance of 
such a step. Undoubtedly this publication, and others 
which will be encouraged by it, will do much to deepen 
our knowledge of the Baroque. It is astonishing how 
little we know, just to name a few instances, about in- 
dividual emblem books; about frontispieces dedicated 
to given patrons, such as the highly entertaining variety 
of pictures (paralleled by frescoes, coats-of-arms, etc.) 
featuring the Barberini “bees”; about alchemical and 
Rosicrucian books such as Michael Meier’s sublime 
Atalanta fugiens with its significant intermingling of 
poetry, a musical score, and remarkable engravings, or 
Robert Fludd’s opera, equipped with those beautiful 
folding plates of cosmological schemes, the creation of 
which must have been every baroque illustrator’s de- 
light; about illustrated science books which to date can 
best be studied in the scholarly sales catalogues of some 
of the secondhand bookdealers, such as Weil or Gold- 
schmidt in London; about individual designers such as 


1. Reviewed in the ART BULLETIN, XXIX, 1947, pp. 278-279. 

2. In literature, e.g., Milton’s use of “regal symbols” (for 
which, cf. Malcolm M. Ross, Milton’s Regalism, Ithaca, 1943), 
and in the field of music, the “invention” of the baroque opera 
which succeeded in making an aesthetic unit out of the man- 
nerist intermedia and their incidental songs. 


the astonishing Francis Barlow, the influential Sébastien 
Le Clerc, or de la Torre Farfan and others to whom 
Mr. Hofer has drawn our attention. The Baroque, the 
age of the microscope and the telescope, is distinguished 
by an arresting ability—indeed, a craving—to accom- 
modate incompatibles, to see unity in trivia set down 
right next to essentials, to present harmoniously con- 
flicts unresolved.” As regards book illustration in par- 
ticular, no other century has, perhaps, achieved the same 
degree of realization of that much desired “dulcis et 
fructuosa conjugatio picturae et verbi” on such a vast 
scale. To be sure, the sixteenth century had initiated 
the emblem books, whose ideal was from the beginning 
the complete coordination and integration of picture 
and text. But we may say that the true fruition of this 
ideal came about only in baroque times. The author in 
his “Introduction” (p. 5) quite rightly stresses the 
necessity to become familiar with the “literary, philo- 
sophical, and political allusions” behind the designs. We 
have learned in our day to despise the last remnants of 
true “illustration” as we find them in the comic strips; 
moreover, the eighteenth century concept of creative 
genius, which still haunts our artists and art schools— 
who forever hoist the banner of “artistic integrity”— 
has successfully managed to prevent artists from becom- 
ing devoted illustrators of books, and the public from 
appreciating the qualities that go into the making of 
genuine book-illustrations. For illustrating in the ba- 
roque sense meant voluntary subordination of both 
artist and craftsman to one another and the willingness, 
on the part of the former, to delegate important aes- 
thetic tasks to the latter; and both in turn respected the 
desiderata of the printed page—a combination that so 
often results in the agreeable sense of rich polyphony 
which emanates from the pages of the successful baroque 
books.* Whoever would think of asking present-day 
artists of a repute equal to that of Nicolas Poussin, 
Francesco Albani, Pietro da Cortona, or Guido Reni 
to contribute, as in fact they did, their heroic designs to 
a book on how to grow apples? * What artist would be 
content to “produce” illustrations by word of mouth, as 
Rubens did in his later years? 

In cultivating artistic teamwork, the baroque age 
brought to perfection a tendency which the Renaissance 
had begun to evolve in the studios preparing ambitious 
mural cycles or contributing to the involved machines of 
the fétes. If I am not mistaken, it was more often than 
not the artists who excelled in frescoes (as distinguished 
from those who preferred a self-sufficient preoccupation 
with canvas or etching needle) who were also the most 
accomplished designers of book-illustrations. And just 
as in, say, ceiling decorations the painter may try to 
solve his task either from a “decorative-tectonic” or 
from a “painterly-illusionistic” point of view—that is, 
by either “denying” or “accepting” the exigencies of 


3. In such works the actual “seams,” indicative of the divi- 
sion of labor, are often apparent only in the cryptic “inuen.,” 
“excud.,” “delin.,” “sculp.,” etc., which in the frontispieces 
are discreetly tucked away in the lower margins. 

4. Fig. 72 and Benesch, of.cit., note 97. 
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the architectural structure he has been commissioned to 
work on°—so the book-illustrator may either subordi- 
nate himself to the text by trying to make his illustra- 
tions a mere extension of it, or he may try to rival the 
text in suggestive power. Compare, e.g., the Burgess- 
Medina engravings illustrating Milton’s highly “‘illus- 
trative” Paradise Lost (fig. 16) which, like so many 
fanfares or “Flourishes,” usher in the beginnings of the 
individual books, with the quiet but incessant obbligato 
of any of the devotional books of the century (e.g., 
fig. 35.) whose texts are relatively low in image-evoking 
appeal. 

The sociological aspects of art production may pos- 
sibly help to account for the tremendous and justified 
success of the Catholic Rubens as a dependable artist 
contributing to the designs of books, as against Rem- 
brandt’s decidedly poor showing: for the latter (figs. 
125 and 136), while more than willing to revise his 
book-illustrations in accordance with the most severely 
limiting specifications, could never quite manage to 
deny his “Protestant” independence and singularity of 
style.® 

In Baroque Book Illustration everything has been 
done to let the pictures do their own pleading. With 
great skill Mr. Hofer has selected some twenty-five 
examples in which the letterpress appears alongside 
the illustrations.’ As with any anthology, nothing is 
easier than to lament omissions and principles of ar- 
rangement. To this reviewer the choice and arrange- 
ment of pictures seem to be most felicitous and reason 
for ample gratitude. His only wish would have been to 
see, in a representative selection of this kind, one or two 
“low-brow” illustrations, especially where we are 
aware of their popularity and influence at the time, as 
in the case, for example, of the woodcuts (after designs 
by the Cavaliere d’Arpino? ) which grace the Cesare 
Ripa edition of 1603. It is in the nature of the Harvard 
Collection that books produced in America are not 
stressed; and yet it would have been interesting to see 
one or two characteristic New England items, and 
perhaps also some of the South American products 
of the period.® 

Among the many attractive and unexpected novy- 
elties which one may discover in this book, there are 
Hungarian, Polish, and Swedish illustrations which 
command respect. However, breaking up the material 
in terms of its national-geographic distribution may at 
times turn out to be a hindrance rather than a help.° 


5. I have borrowed these terms from E. Panofsky, Die 
Sixtinische Decke, Leipzig, 1921, pp. 3f., where, it should be 
said, they are applied to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

6. In illustrating Jan Six’s Medea, Rembrandt represented 
a scene that did not occur in the drama; cf. Benesch, of.cit., 
p. 23. 

7. The author apologizes for the “sharpness” of the camera. 
I find that creases suggesting the texture of the paper can be 
rather ingratiating. A real aesthetic impediment, however, 
seems to me the unwarranted darkness of some of the reproduc- 
tions, with the result that in a few cases deep shadows tend to 
obliterate the design that can still be seen in the original; ef. 
especially figs. 16, 39, 72. 

8. The possible choice, admittedly, is meager, but it is hoped 
that some day an art historian may attempt to do for American 
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On the other hand, classification by categories of texts, 
such as emblem books, devotional books, voyages, 
sports, fétes, topography, portraits, and so forth, would 
inevitably lead to a rather unwieldy number of head- 
ings and subheadings; still, these might help to em- 
phasize the almost limitless diversity of subject matter 
in the illustrated books of the seventeenth century.’® 


WILLIAM S, HECKSCHER 
Institute for Advanced Study 


HENRY F. LENNING, [he Art Nouveau, The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1951. 143 pages, 54 figures. 


In the last few years there have been several indica- 
tions that interest in the Art Nouveau’ is beginning 
to increase, and Mr. Lenning’s book should do much 
to substantiate and augment this cause. This is not only 
the first book in English on the style but, so far as I 
know, the first general book in any language, previous 
publications being limited to partial aspects of the move- 
ment. Fritz Schmalenbach’s Jugendstil (Wiirzburg, 
1935) deals largely with the flat pattern in the graphic 
arts. With the exception of a few articles, there has 
been no important publication on the Art Nouveau in 
the last half-century. 

This extravagant and well-publicized movement 
passed with extraordinary rapidity into almost total 
oblivion. Soon after the turn of the century, it began to 
fade out, and within a decade it had vanished com- 
pletely. The Art Nouveau left behind a vast accretion 
of material, but without the support of current taste 
these remnants have slowly disappeared into attics and 
ash-heaps, and today even a small object in that style 
is something of a rarity. Public rejection was like the 
reaction to a dress fashion. In the nineteen-twenties 
and thirties, most people thought it looked funny, even 
ridiculous. It was almost embarrassing to recall that not 
long ago these oddities were being hailed as the New 
Art. The fade-out was expedited by the leading de- 
signers of the movement. By the time Cubism and ab- 
stract art were exerting an international influence, 
almost every former Art Nouveau craftsman had 
abandoned his earlier style. Some were later identified 
with that prismatic and luxuriant ornament known 
as style moderne when it made its debut at the Paris 


book-illustration of the baroque period what Harold S. Jantz 
did for The First Century of New England Verse. 

g. This becomes evident in, among others, the case of Droes- 
hout who, in spite of his name, may be considered an English- 
man; thus he appears first as “Johannes,” in Fig. 4, in connec- 
tion with the frontispiece of an English title, and again, this 
time as “John,” in fig. 88, illustrating a book of “pronounced 
Portuguese character.” 

10. Cf. Pierre Berés, New York, Special List No. 70, in 
which its editor, Lucien C. Goldschmidt, lists numerous in- 
teresting items not found in Barogue Book Illustration. 


1. Mr. Lenning italicizes “Art Nouveau” which, to me, no 
longer seems necessary. Cf. Webster, New International Dic- 
tionary. 
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Exposition of Decorative Arts in 1925. Others were 
drawn toward the purist-functionalist theories of Le 
Corbusier and the Bauhaus group, which under the 
name of the International Style became the dominant 
trend in architecture and the decorative arts during 
the nineteen-thirties. The doctrine of flat roofs, plain 
walls, and sparse furnishings, which seemed to be so 
essential to the theory of functionalism, taught people 
to look with horror upon the ornamental extravagance 
of the Art Nouveau. But, as everyone knows, one of 
the most characteristic forces of contemporary life are 
its restlessness and constant preoccupation with change. 
The International Style has for several years been show- 
ing signs of age; some of its boldest buildings now 
have that inevitable dated look that is a sure indication 
of changing taste. As the passions of its protagonists 
have cooled, so have the prejudices they launched, and 
today the Art Nouveau is no longer held in utter dis- 
dain. One hears it spoken of with varying degrees of 
acceptance: sentimental fondness from the antique col- 
lector, restrained contempt from the modern design 
enthusiast, mild curiosity from the scholar. 

It does not seem rash to predict that before long 
Art Nouveau will be deemed respectable by art his- 
torians and museum curators and that it will move out 
into the limelight of special exhibitions and fancy 
catalogues. For several years the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York has been quietly purchasing ex- 
amples. Characteristic of the current transitional taste, 
however, is the attitude of the trustees, who, having 
been conditioned to the art of Mondrian and Eames, 
are hard put to admit the aesthetic value of a curving 
rosewood desk whose rich surfaces are overwhelmed 
with ornament. Now, as this review is being written, 
word has come from Zurich that the Museum of Deco- 
rative Arts of that city is planning to hold a large 
international Art Nouveau exhibition this year. Indeed, 
we seem to be approaching a renouvellement dart 
nouveau. In the meantime, our general knowledge of 
the movement is still lagging behind, and the present 
volume, I hope, will not only enlarge the interest in 
the subject but stimulate further research. 

A book on the Art Nouveau, at the present stage 
of our knowledge, makes imposing demands upon the 
author. The sources of the movement reach back to 
the beginnings of the Industrial Revolution and to the 
social and artistic problems which arose from it. Its 
general background, particularly in England, grew out 
of the renewed interest in good craftsmanship, but 
across the channel the decorative arts began to flourish 
almost simultaneously in France and Belgium at the 
end of the eighteen-eighties. There was a complicated 
interplay of influences which are not easy to determine. 
Furthermore, a movement in the decorative arts, unlike 
a school of painting made up of a few artists whose 
lives and works are relatively accessible, draws its 
strength from large numbers of artisans. Some of these, 
such as Van de Velde, are well known, but many others 
have remained obscure. Finally, as we have already 
mentioned, a large share of their original works, 
whether buildings, interiors, shops, furniture, or house- 


hold ornaments, have been dispersed, lost, or destroyed. 
Fortunately, the movement was well publicized in the 
contemporary periodicals on the decorative arts which 
were themselves a significant phase of the Art Nouveau. 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, and the 
United States, during the eighteen-nineties, each saw 
the appearance of several periodicals like The Studio, 
Art et Décoration, Dekorative Kunst, and a dozen 
others, They are now the main source of our informa- 
tion on the Art Nouveau, and until more of the original 
works have been made available the investigator must 
rely on their printed illustrations. 

Mr. Lenning has not attempted to examine all the 
aspects of the Art Nouveau but has confined himself 
to the major phase between 1895 and 1905, chiefly 
in Belgium and France. Considering the handicaps 
mentioned above and other difficulties, he has done a 
creditable job. The text is brief for so broad a subject, 
but it is, with a few exceptions to be noted below, 
clear and accurate. Nearly all the illustrations have 
been taken from the contemporary periodicals and are, 
therefore, of uneven quality, although some are sur- 
prisingly good. As a group they provide a cursory but 
satisfactory survey of the style. 

The book is organized in seven chapters which deal, 
respectively, with the general background, the theories 
of Van de Velde, the work of Van de Velde, the public 
showings at exhibitions, the architecture, the interiors, 
and the conclusion. Consultation of footnotes would 
have been facilitated if the chapters had been num- 
bered in the text but, considering the fact that the book 
was printed in a foreign country, there are very few 
typographical errors or misspellings. I would have pre- 
ferred descriptive subtitles in place of the cryptic “The 
Legacy,” “The Showcase,” “The Popular Inipres- 
sion,” and the like. Also, to call the chapter on the back- 
ground “The Legacy” is misleading, since what was 
left to the heirs, in their opinion at least, seemed more 
like a bastard child than a heritage. 

Recognizing the importance of the background to 
the proper understanding of the Art Nouveau, Mr. 
Lenning has endeavored to sketch the theories and 
conditions that brought about the artistic activities of 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. He gets off to 
a good start but it soon bogged down with long quota- 
tions and a bewildering array of references to Darwin, 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Pater, Ruskin, Morris, Shaw, Zola, 
Flaubert, Baudelaire, the impressionist painters, the 
symbolist poets, Whistler, Beardsley, Toorop, Van 
Gogh, and many others. Each of these, without doubt, 
played a part in paving the way for the New Art, but 
there is material enough for a book here, and since it 
is compressed into fifteen pages, I am afraid it will 
seem to most readers like a jumble of relevant and 
irrelevant material, loosely compiled and lacking in 
clarity. It might have been better to limit the subject 
of the essay to the theories of Ruskin and Morris and 
their forlorn struggle between craftsmanship and ma- 
chine production. This theme, I believe, contains the 
germ of the Art Nouveau theories. The introduction 
would thus have provided the link to the Arts and 
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Crafts movement in England and to the subsequent 
related developments in Belgium. 

The pages on Henry Van de Velde give a brief ac- 
count of his formative years, his debt to Ruskin and 
Morris, and his significance both as a theorist and the 
foremost designer of the Art Nouveau movement. 
However, the method of presenting Van de Velde’s 
work in chronological sequence from 1895 to 1905 
gets the author into trouble, since it breaks the his- 
torical context of the movement and gives him no 
further opportunity to deal with local events in Belgium. 
Van de Velde, although unquestionably the ablest of 
the Belgian designer-craftsmen, was one of a group 
which in those years worked in close mutual coopera- 
tion. The gradual rise of interest in the decorative arts 
between 1889 and 1895 in Belgium is, in my opinion, 
the real beginning of the Art Nouveau movement, and 
to substantiate this thesis there is a good deal of evidence 
which Mr. Lenning either did not know or failed to 
use. The reader will get the impression from his text 
that in 1896 Van de Velde built his own house, Villa 
Uccle, and that Samuel Bing, after visiting it “invited 
Van de Velde to launch his new style at the 1897 
Dresden Exposition” (p. 33). This omits altogether 
Van de Velde’s work for Bing at the Maison de P Art 
Nouveau in Paris in 1895, which not only brought 
Van de Velde his first fame but also gave the name to 
the style. The text at this crucial point is inaccurate 
and confusing. 

If I may be permitted a brief clarification of the 
sequence of events, I submit the following: In 1889 
Van de Velde, at the age of 26, suffered a severe ill- 
ness and breakdown. During his convalescence, he de- 
cided to give up easel painting and to devote himself 
to the decorative arts and architecture. In the follow- 
ing years, he executed minor works in the crafts and 
gave several lectures. Then, in 1894, he married and 
began planning his ideal house, the Villa Uccle outside 
Brussels, which was built during 1895, but not fully 
completed until the following year. In December 1894, 
a shop called the Maison d’Art opened in Brussels and 
was most successful in selling the decorative arts of the 
Belgian craftsmen. Samuel Bing, who had been watch- 
ing these Belgian developments, announced in April 
1895 that he was planning a similar enterprise in Paris 
to be called the Maison de PArt Nouveau. Soon after, 
he visited Van de Velde’s house at Uccle, where he 
was so impressed with the furniture and interiors that 
he commissioned three rooms for his Paris shop: a 
dining room, a smoking room, and an art-lover’s room. 
The opening, at the end of that year, was sensational ; 
not only did it launch the name of Art Nouveau, but 
it started Van de Velde on his way to fame as a leader 
of the style. The following year he was invited by a 
committee of the Dresden Art Society to design a series 
of rooms for the Dresden Exposition. This opened in 
May 1897, and inaugurated his long career in Ger- 
many. 

These steps in the career of Van de Velde should 
serve also to indicate his development as a craftsman in 
the local Belgian movement, followed by his emergence 
as a leader in the newly named Art Nouveau style. 


At this point, the Belgian group established a juncture 
with the French, which rapidly led to an international 
movement attracting the work of artisans from all parts 
of Europe and the United States. Also related to these 
events were the contemporaneous activities in Glasgow, 
under the leadership of Mackintosh, and in Vienna, 
where the Secession Group soon founded a decorative 
arts society, but these last are phases of the movement 
which Mr. Lenning has felt constrained to omit. 

Although it must be evident to all that the Art 
Nouveau style is chiefly a manifestation in the deco- 
rative arts, applied arts, or industrial arts (whichever 
term among the several in use seems most suitable), 
Mr. Lenning could have done much to increase the 
general understanding of the movement if he had made 
an attempt at a broad definition. He has brought out 
very well the aims of the individual craftsmen, and the 
relationship of those aims to existing conditions, both 
artistic and social, but we need to know more about 
the relationship of this decorative art style to work in 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. What was the in- 
fluence of Seurat and Neo-Impressionism, of Gauguin, 
Van Gogh, Toorop, and the school of symbolist paint- 
ers, of the group of poster designers like Chéret, Bon- 
nard, Vuillard, Ibels, TToulouse-Lautrec, Grasset? 
What connections can be traced between the sculptural 
style of Minne, Rodin, or Medardo Rosso and the 
lamp bases, ash trays, and ornamental ironwork of the 
craftsmen? 

The chapter on architecture is of interest for the 
number of curiosities it brings together. But in all, 
there were only a few buildings. Mr. Lenning observes 
that the movement was so short-lived that “‘it had little 
opportunity to crystallize into a definite and immedi- 
ately recognizable art form.” I would be prepared to 
argue that there was no complete architectural concept 
in the minds of the craftsmen of the Art Nouveau. 
Van de Velde’s architectural theories began to take 
shape after 1900. His earlier lectures and articles were 
almost entirely concerned with the decorative arts. 
The architecture of the Villa at Uccle depends very 
heavily upon Voysey and the prevailing English style. 
Van de Velde’s important work was in the furnishings. 
For the craftsmen of the eighteen-nineties, a building 
was conceived as a setting upon which ornament could 
be applied. It is true, as Mr. Lenning has shown, that 
the most significant architectural work occurred in 
the innovations of plan and structure arising from the 
use of metal and glass. Victor Horta, in the Tassel 
house and the House of the People, both in Brussels, 
used these materials brilliantly, but Horta was a trained 
architect, and he had learned how to use metal by 
studying engineering. He was temporarily addicted to 
Art Nouveau ornament and produced in the Tassel 
interiors some of the finest—and earliest—Art Nouveau 
designs, but Horta later repudiated this style and re- 
turned to revivalism. In my opinion, the kind of think- 
ing and imagination which yielded these innovations 
in metal and glass ought to be considered as parallel 
to, but separate from, the ideas of individual craftsman- 
ship which are the essence of the Art Nouveau move- 
ment. 
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The long series of expositions, exhibitions, and 
salons during the second half of the nineteenth century 
played an important part in the display, if not the dis- 
semination, of the arts. Mr. Lenning has pointed out 
in this connection one of the most telling aspects of 
Art Nouveau, its self-consciousness; one could add, 
its exhibitionism. The displays of Art Nouveau interiors 
at the various exhibitions toward the turn of the cen- 
tury, particularly in Paris (1900) and in Turin 
(1902), gave the movement both its notoriety and its 
realization. However, this otherwise excellent chapter 
suffers, like the introduction, from an excess of quota- 
tions. It is interesting and important to know the reac- 
tions of contemporary critics, but they would have been 
more readable if dealt with separately, or better, if 
digested and summarized by the author. At times Mr. 
Lenning gives so much space to the quoted materials 
that his own account suffers. 

The material presented under the heading “In- 
teriors and Furnishings,” it seems to me, comes closest 
to the essential purpose and achievement of the Art 
Nouveau. Had all the interiors which appear elsewhere 
been gathered together with these, this would have pro- 
vided the strongest chapter in the book. It was here 
that the best work was accomplished, as Mr. Lenning 
points out in his conclusion. In the typical Art Nouveau 
interior he finds “lighter upholstery and drapery ma- 
terials, wallpapers and woods arranged in simpler, 
more usable ways... the gay and cheery atmosphere 
of pastel color schemes . . . built-in furniture and clean, 
boldly defined wall areas.” Also, Mr. Lenning observes 
that the practice of architect, artists, and artisans work- 
ing together within the broad scheme of a given project 
is “certainly the most important contribution to come 
from the Art Nouveau interior.” Some of these in- 
teriors still exist, and it is to be hoped that they will 
be photographed in color before it is too late. Also in 
this chapter are illustrations of jewelry, toiletry, and 
Tiffany glass. Because of their smaller size, many such 
objects have been preserved and are already beginning 
to reappear. 

Mr. Lenning perhaps lacked the space for it, but 
here would have been the right place to examine the 
grammar or iconography of the style. It has left a 
rich repertory of ornamental motifs drawn from plant 
and animal life, with certain favorites like the lily or 
the peacock; it gave preference to the pastel shades, 
particularly lavender and pale yellow; its modeling 
with blurred surfaces like melted wax was unique; and 
its use of the curving line, resembling vine tendrils, 
waving hair, waterfalls, and innumerable other im- 
ages has become emblematic of the entire style. Al- 
though Mr. Lenning has not investigated the question, 
there may be more than meets the eye in Art Nouveau 
ornament. Robert de Montesquieu, who belonged so 
peculiarly to this period of decadence, when asked to 
comment on the contemporary decorative arts, replied, 
“Les éléments d’innovation dans le meuble seraient 
la couleur, doucement dosée et surtout quelque chose 
de symbolique et de pensif, et par le décor variant et 
commentant un texte, une idée.” 

I would suggest that perhaps there is, in some of 


these interiors, something symbolic and pensive, and 
that it might be fruitful to examine the Art Nouveau 
in the light of its possible relationship to Huysmans, 
Mallarmé, Sar Peladan and the Nabis, Debussy, Paul 
Bourget, and the cultural climate of the fin de siécle in 
general. 

In his conclusion, Mr. Lenning achieves a just 
evaluation of the Art Nouveau, also acknowledging 
its faults, such as its failure to discipline and direct the 
freedom demanded, its ignoring of rationalism, its pre- 
occupation with the fashionable, the frivolous, and the 
individualistic, and its rapid degeneration once it was 
out of the hands of Van de Velde. In addition to the 
special contributions in the field of interior design, which 
I have referred to above, Mr. Lenning credits Van de 
Velde and his followers with the very important role 
of erecting “the indispensable bridge between the nine- 
teenth century’s eclecticism and the twentieth cen- 
tury’s International Style.” This thesis has long been 
hinted at by some of modern architecture’s most articu- 
late publicists, among others Pevsner, Behrendt, Gie- 
dion, and Hitchcock, and Mr. Lenning has made a 
good case to support it. As Giedion states in his latest 
book, “The meaning of history arises in the uncover- 
ing of relationships.” The relationship which Mr. 
Lenning has here brought out makes a significant con- 
tribution to the history of art. 

HENRY R. HOPE 
Indiana University 


TO THE EDITOR 
Sir: 


To the information given in my article, “Zurbaran’s 
Altar of Saint Peter,” which appeared in the September 
1951 issue of THE ART BULLETIN, I should like to add 
the following note: Readers not familiar with new dis- 
coveries establishing that Zurbaran lived at Llerena, 
Extremadura, from 1617 until September 1628, may 
be referred to documentary evidence published by San- 
tiago Montoto de Sedas, Arte espariol, v, 1920-21, pp. 
400-404; A. Manzano Garias, “Aportacién a la bio- 
grafia de Zurbaran,” Revista de Estudios Extremenos, 
Badajoz, 1947; Mrs. Maria Luisa Caturla, “Zurbaran 
en Llerena,” Archivo espanol de arte, 1947, no. 80, 
pp. 265-284; idem, Bodas y obras juveniles de Zur- 
baran, Universidad de Granada, 1948. Mrs. Caturla 
has found many documents on Zurbaran. Her forth- 
coming book will clarify numerous points of the artist’s 


life and work. Mantis S. Sorta 


Michigan State College 
Sir: 


The writer is making a study of the life and work 
of Maximilian Godefroy and would be grateful for any 
information and material that could be supplied by read- 
ers. In particular, information is needed concerning 
works outside the city of Baltimore, and also on his 
activity in Europe. 

RicHarD R. BorNEMAN, Archivist 
The Peale Museum 


225 North Holliday Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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